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National Chooses New President From West 


Moving first to Buffalo, IIl., and thence to Auburn, IIl., she 
managed, with hard work and unrelenting thrift, to rear and 
educate her son. The boy helped from the time he was 10 
years old by selling Chicago and St. Louis newspapers in the 
village. There he received such schooling as was available 
at the time until he was 15 years old. 

That year they moved to Ashland, Ore., and there the 
mother was married to James Nor- 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association this year 
turns to the Pacific Northwest for its new president, and its 
choice falls upon one whose native ability, shrewd judgment 
and progressive ideas are tempered and developed by an expe- 
rience few other men could bring to the high office. 

A. C. Dixon is perhaps more widely known and more thor- 
oughly admired and liked than almost any other man in the 
entire industry. His successful ad- 














ministration as president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion proved beyond all question his 
ability to handle the difficult job 
of steering a nation-wide organiza- 
tion through a period of unusual 
complications and broadening de- 




















ris who operated a retail lumber 
yard. The boy was enabled to 
go to school and to attend the 
State normal school at Monmouth, 
Ore., planning to complete his edu- 
cation in a law school and take 
up the profession of law. 














Born in Sangamon County, IIli- 
nois, in May, 1875. 


Moved to Ashland, Ore., when 15 


years of age. 


Entered retail lumber business in 
Ashland while still a youth, soon 
afterwards leasing a planing 
mill, then purchasing half in- 


terest in small sawmill. 


Entered BoothKelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore., in 1899. 


Sales manager for Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co. in 1905. 


General manager for BoothKelly 
Lumber Co. 1910 to date. 











velopments.. Mr. Dixon has al- 
ready won his spurs as a highly- 
trained and energetic executive 
whose early experience in all 
branches of the lumber business 
gives him a comprehensive outlook 
and an understanding of its prob- 
lems. It is with the greatest sat- 


such a man. 





isfaction that the members look forward to the carrying out of 
a splendidly constructive program under the leadership of 


A. C. Dixon was born on a farm in Sangamon County, 
Illinois, a few miles away from the State capital, in May, 
1875, the son of Richard and Elizabeth Eleanor (Logan) 
Dixon. His father died when the son was but 3 years old, 
leaving his widow the burden of supporting herself and child. 


































Elected vice president for Oregon, 
West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 1915. 


Elected president, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, 1922- 
1923. 


Chairman Economics Committee, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, 1922. 

Director National Lumber _Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 1926. 


Third vice president National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 1929. 


President National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 1930. 























A. C. DIXON, EUGENE, ORE. 


its most able exponents. 


Fate had other things in store 
for him, however. Before he fin- 
ished the course at Monmouth his 
stepfather died suddenly and the 
young man was called home to 
take care of the business. Only 
because he found it impossible at 
the time to dispose of the retail 


yard at a suitable price did the lumber industry gain one of 
In partnership with his mother Mr. 


Dixon continued the business under name of Norris & Co. 


and before long began to expand. His first step was to lease 
a small planing mill and shortly afterwards he bought a half 
interest in a small sawmill, operating under the name of Hicks 
& Dixon, which afterwards developed into a concern of con- 
siderable importance as the Ashland 


[Turn to Page 62] 
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SUCCESSORS. TO 


DUFFY-HAMACHER LUMBER CO, 


Are YOU 


From Missouri? 


They say folks from Missouri “like to be shown.’ And we 
might add that we like to show ‘em. 


We can talk about our values, but there is only one way to 
prove it—and that’s to deliver ‘em. We're doing it right 
along—and we're adding new customers right along. 


We say to you frankly “We're offering exceptional values in, 
soft textured 


PONDOSA PINE IDAHO WHITE PINE 
WHITE FIR FIR LARCH 


““We'd like an opportunity to prove to you just how good our 
values are.” 


A 2c stamp is all that it'll cost you to get our quotations. If 
you want to make 2c do big service, write for our list of offer- 
ings today. 


Duffy Lumber Company 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Fxclusive Sales Agents 
Hot Springs Lumber Co. Arthur Farrish Lumber Co. 
Hot Springs, Mont. Asotin, Wash. 
Manufacturers 


HIGH ALTITUDE SOFT TEXTURED PONDOSA PINE 








BEAVER BRAND 
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CLEAR BUNGALOW 


THURSTON-FLAVELLE 
LIMITEO 
PORT MOODY, 
B.C. 
CANADA 





INCREASE YOUR SALES 


| “Beaver Brand” Siding 


Other dealers are doing it and they say 
that “Beaver Brand” Bevel and Bunga- 
low Siding never fails to please their 
most exacting customers. 


You'll find it a good trade builder be- 
cause of its exceptional durability. 


Order it in Straight or Mixed Cars 
bm our own “ Beaver Brand” Cedar 
oe or any other brand of West- 

ed Cedar Shingles. 


Thurston -Flavelle, Limited 


PORT MOODY, B. C., CANADA 
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[isulaire 


Opens New 
Possibilities 
In Home Modernizing 


Jobs All Around You 


Everywhere, the home modernizing movement 
is creating new outlets for Triple Insulaire—the 
new-day insulating material. For attics, roofs, 
garages, etc., no other similar material offers 
greater possibilities. 


Easy to Install— Clean 


Triple Insulaire cuts readily with saw or knife. Fits snugly 
between studs and can be installed by apprentice. No nailing 
or stripping necessary. Minimum waste and makes little muss 


on premises when installing. 


THE TRIPLE INSULAIRE CO. 
6144-6148 Plankinton Bldg., 
123 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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JOTHWESTERN [UMBERYAN 


ESTABUSHED 1873, 
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Kasitions? 


THE TIMBERAVAN 


ESTABUSHED 1886. 
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Tree Growing as a Means of Relieving Agricultural Surplus 


T A time within the memory of 
persons not yet old there ap- 
peared to be more urgent need 

of additional farm land than of for- 
est. The consequence was that mil- 
lions of feet of fine timber were cut 
and burned to clear land for farming. 
This policy was carried to such an 
extreme that lands of low productiv- 
ity were brought under cultivation. 
As a consequence, considerable sec- 
tions of the country have been going 
through a period of farm abandon- 
ment; lands formerly in forest are 
reverting to that state, either natur- 
ally or with public or private aid. 
Primarily, these lands have been per- 
mitted or have been aided to grow 
trees because they could not under 
modern conditions produce food 
crops at a profit. It has been as- 
sumed that they will produce a profit 
in tree crops. 

Reversion of marginal lands to 
forest has been encouraged mainly as 
a measure to relieve the prospective 
timber famine, and of course, as a 
means of putting otherwise unpro- 
ductive lands to profitable use. Now, 
however, since there is a continuous 
surplus of food crops, reduction of 
cultivated acreage is being advo- 
cated. If land now in farms is no 
longer to be cultivated, to what use 


shall it be put? In view of the prev- 
alent belief in an impending timber 
shortage, it appears logical to advo- 
cates of farm relief that the solution 
of both the farmers’ problem and 
that of timber supply would be found 
in putting some of the farm land to 
growing trees. 

Perhaps there is no likelihood of 
extensive conversion of fertile farm 
lands to forests, but if the farm de- 
pression continues pressure for relief 
in that direction may be expected to 
increase, for the common impression 
is that there is no likelihood of a sur- 
plus of timber. This viewpoint is 
well expressed in a letter from a 
Wisconsin man recently written to 
the Chicago Tribune. After discuss- 
ing the farm surplus, the writer 
says: “There is only one way out of 
this low price morass—tree planting. 
No danger of glutting the timber 
market.” Commenting on the letter 
the Tribune says editorially: “One 
out of five or ten acres under cultiva- 
tion is a surplus acre. Much of that 
acre, according to good estimate, is 
poor for grain but good for timber. 
It is the marginal acre in grain 
farming, not very good nor effi- 
cient, but it breaks down the 
farmer’s prices. A way to make it 
timber land would aid the farmer and 


restore our forests.” The Tribune 
says further: “If the farm board 
could use its millions buying surplus 
lands instead of surplus crops, and 
restore these lands to timber, the 
farmer and consumer would both 
profit. The timber land or crop could 
be sold or leased later to the lumber 
companies, and governments could 
break even. The farmer meanwhile 
would be greatly aided.” 

Nobody will take exception to the 
general policy of increasing the tim- 
bered areas of the country by put- 
ting marginal lands to tree growing, 
and everybody will rejoice at any re- 
lief such a policy brings to the dis- 
tressed farmers. There may be “no 
danger of glutting the timber mar- 
ket” in future, but despite the pros- 
pect of a timber famine, the lumber 
industry at the present time is suf- 
fering from overproduction and de- 
pressed prices. The condition of the 
lumber market is such as to be re- 
flected quite definitely in timber val- 
ues, and overproduction is not with- 
out influence upon forestry itself in 
the older sections of the country. In 
fact, since trees are a crop, forestry 
and the industry that uses trees as 
raw material are subject to the 
same laws that operate in agricul- 
ture. 





Assuming a Judicial Attitude Toward Lumber for Construction 


ECAUSE wood will burn and be- 
cause it has been one of the most 
extensively used building ma- 

terials, it has been charged with re- 
sponsibility for fire loss far beyond 
its just deserts. For many years 
those most directly affected by prop- 
aganda against the use of wood as a 
building material, the lumbermen, 
made little effort to obtain and make 
known the facts of the matter. Per- 
haps to some extent they had been 
led to believe much of what had been 
charged to lumber as the source of 
fire in buildings, and feared that in- 
vestigation would only serve to con- 
firm the contentions of anti-wood 
propagandists. 

During recent years, fortunately, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has looked into the causes 
of fire, the losses in different types of 
structure and the relation of wood to 


fire loss. That organization also has 
made studies and sound recommenda- 
tions regarding the use of wood with 
a view to lessening the likelihood of 
fire. As a consequence, wood is held 
in higher esteem among enlightened 
fire-preventionists as well as among 
users of wood generally. This more 
just attitude toward lumber as a 
building material is well expressed 
in the following editorial article from 
a recent issue of the Quarterly of the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion: 

“The lumber production of the 
United States and Canada declined 
20 percent between 1909 and 1928, 
according to tables prepared from 
government reports, issued with the 
March 9 number of the National 
Lumber Bulletin. The same issue of 
the bulletin contains an article on the 
remarkable decrease in fire losses in 


1929 and previous years. Is there 
a relationship between the decreased 
lumber production and decreasing 
fire losses? There doubtless is a re- 
lationship, but it may not be so di- 
rect as would at first glance appear. 

“It is generally agreed that the in- 
creased use of fire-resistive materials 
in building construction is a large 
factor in the decreased fire losses. 
Experience shows, however, that the 
mere use of non-combustible materi- 
als in building construction gives of 
itself no assurance of fire safety; 
they must be properly employed to 
give the desired results. Experience 
also shows that lumber, properly 
employed in buildings, as in the 
heavy timber or so called mill type 
construction, does not have an un- 
favorable fire record. - 

“It has been the misuse of lumber 
as a material of building construction 
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rather than the mere fact of its use, 
that has been the contributing factor 
in the large fire losses of the past. 
And it may be reasonably argued 
that the decreases of the fire losses, 
in so far as building construction is 
a factor, are primarily due to the 
more intelligent use of all materials 
of construction including lumber.” 
After all, the best protection 
against loss from fire is care in the 
use of fire. Most fires are due to 
carelessness, and in most cases wood 
has no relation whatever to the start- 


ing of fires. Multitudes of materials 
much more combustible than wood 
are used not only in industry but in 
the household, and it is more than 
likely that the latter use is on the in- 
crease. It is doubtful, however, if 
the increase in fires from such causes 
is proportionate to the increase in 
their use. Perhaps the average of 
carefulness is rising. Not only the 
proper use of untreated wood, as 
stated by the quarterly, is helping to 
maintain that material’s place in 
construction, but the advances made 


in treating wood for fire-resistance 
promise to remove the remaining ob- 
jections to such use. Incombustible 
though steel and cement are, they 
nevertheless fail in the presence of 
severe fire, while heavy timbers un- 
der similar conditions maintain their 
strength a much longer period. The 
fact is that it is to the interest of 
producers of all building materials to 
stress the importance of care in the 
handling of fire as well as intelli- 
gence in the use of such materials in 
construction. 





Maintaining Level 


NTIL a rather recent date, in 
most industries, when confront- 
ed with a decline in demand for 

their products, executives have re- 
sorted to the expedient of “laying 
off” employees. While this practice 
still prevails to a considerable extent 
in many industries and still appears 
to be their only recourse in times of 
dullness, yet the conviction has been 
growing that this remedy tends to 
aggravate the condition instead of 
ameliorating it. Curtailment is con- 
tagious, and the inter-relation of in- 
dustries as well as of the different 
branches of commerce and trade is 
so intimate that the policy of one af- 
fects all the others. The consequence 
is that curtailment in one is soon 
communicated to the rest and a gen- 
eral depression prevails. 

With a view of discovering the 
policies and practices of different in- 
dustries in dealing with slackening 
of demand, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., recently 
made a study entitled “Lay-Off and 
Its Prevention,” the results of which 
have just been made public. The 
board in a general statement of its 
conclusions says: “To discharge em- 
ployees indiscriminately, when cir- 
cumstances seem to require a reduc- 
tion of the working force, is no 
longer the general policy of American 
industry. It has been largely super- 
seded by the search for methods to 
stabilize employment.” The board 
states that more than one-half of the 
companies reporting their procedure 
named seasonal fluctuation as the 
chief cause of lay-offs. Thirty-seven 
and one-half percent of them reported 
business depression as the cause, and 
28.7 percent cited increased efficiency 
gained through new machinery, or 
wage incentives, or a change in pro- 
duction methods. Other causes were 
weather conditions, mergers and in- 
ability to get raw materials. 


of Lumber Production and Distribution 


Measures adopted by the different 
industries in counteracting the causes 
of fluctuations in employment are in- 
teresting and some of them are sug- 
gestive as affording examples for the 
lumber manufacturing industry. 
“One of the most common,” the board 
says, “is to determine in advance the 
probable amount of output that will 
be required over a year, then distrib- 
ute its production fairly evenly over 
the twelve months. This is more fre- 
quently possible than is commonly 
supposed. Even in handling perish- 
able raw materials, new methods of 
storage and refrigeration, have en- 
abled them to be preserved for weeks 
or months without deterioration so 
that their conversion into fin- 
ished products may be extended over 
a longer period.” 

Fortunately, the product of the 
sawmill neither deteriorates nor goes 
out of style, and it should be practica- 
ble to distribute production of lumber 
rather evenly through the twelve 
months. An expedient closely related 
to this is that of training workmen 
for different jobs, so that it is prac- 
ticable to shift them from one depart- 
ment to another. Still another prac- 


tice is that of using the same ma- 
chinery for turning out a different 
product, an adaptation of which in 
the lumber industry would be to carry 
manufacturing operations farther, 
converting the raw material into a 
more nearly finished product. The 
lumber industry already is doing this 
to some extent and the practice ap- 
pears to be steadily growing. 

Not the least interesting of the 
measures reported for tiding indus- 
tries over slack periods is thus re- 
ported by the board: “Intensive ad- 
vertising and sales effort are other 
preventive measures which in some 
degree change the consumption hab- 
its of the public and thus help to as- 
sure an even flow of production and 
with it the retention of a fairly per- 
manent working force throughout 
the year.” This policy, of course, is 
something more than a temporary 
expedient, for it is effective under all 
conditions and at all times of year. 
Certainly, if it will serve to stiffen 
demand in times of dullness it might 
confidently be relied upon to level out 
peaks and valleys generally and to 
contribute substantially to the stabil- 
ity of employment and production at 
all times. 





Bookings 85 Percent of Cut 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 1.—Six hundred and nineteen softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended April 26 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 339,357,000 feet, shipments, 294,429,000 feet, and orders, 288,919,000 feet, The 
week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Bouthorh Pie Ashe sc sccwsacccseccoscs 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 
California Redwood Association...........6++. 


T,- DRI se o.n.0.6:03:6 cdievenewessanucnes 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 


Totala, NRardwoods. ...ccciccccccccccccccecs 











Mills Production Shipments Orders 
ve 148 65,994,090 58,464,000 56,427,000 
+e 214 177,985,000 159,719,000 161,697,000 
‘+ 85 55,756,000 38,033,000 34,523,090 
.. 20 14,711,000 17,975,000 19,186,000 
oe 8 6,466,900 2,853,000 4,037,000 
o* 23 2,593,000 2,192,000 1,610,000 
ve 107 9,360,000 9,612,000 5,219,000 
.e 14 6,492,000 5,581,000 6,229,000 
“e 619 339,357,090 294,429,000 288,919,000 
ag 255 37,866,000 34,747,000 29,803,000 
oe 23 5,888,000 3,442,000 2,865,090 
ee 278 43,754,009 38,189,000 32,668,000 
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Tax Exemption for Homes 


In your issue of March 22, which has just 
come to hand, on page 26 you have an edi- 
torial headed “Taxation as a Factor in In- 
fluencing Home Ownership.” 

You may be interested in the action taken 
10 years ago along this line in this territory. 
In the 1920 session of the local legislature, 
a bill was passed, which, amended in the 1921 
session, has stood with very little change up 
to the present, and I expect will stand for 
some time to come. The principle involved 
is this: 

All property owned and occupied as a home, 
and solely for home purposes, is exempt from 
taxation up to an assessed value of $1,500 for 
land and improvements. In case the property 
ranges in value between $1,500 and $3,000, 
the excess over $1,500 is subject to a tax at 
one-third the rate for the particular district. 
In case the property is assessed at between 
$3,000 and $5,000, the amount over $3,000 is 
assessed at two-thirds the usual rate for that 


district. Any excess above $5,000 is charged 
the full rate. There are of course certain 
provisions regarding amount of property. 
Provision is made for the renting of not 


more than one room to a tenant without 
invalidating the home exemption. 

We have found this to work very well, and 
the banks and financial institutions, as well 
as the building material houses, use this as 
one of their main arguments in promoting 
home ownership and building, particularly 
when the argument is made, referred to in 
your article, of the relative cost of home 
owning as compared with renting. 

The bill has been attacked two or three 
times on the part of certain interests who 
are renting property, also on the part of in- 
dividuals who are living in certain districts 
where the property is largely rented prop- 
erty. So far, we have been able to maintain 
the principle which was established ten years 
ago. 

The law stands 
Laws of Hawaii, 1925. 


as Section 1,331, Revised 
INQUIRY No. 2,472. 





[The foregoing information is supplied by a 
lumberman of Hawaii. It is of interest as 
showing the successful operation of a law de- 
signed to encourage home ownership. It is 
Clearly calculated to benefit persons of small 
means who without relief from taxation might 
be unable to own their homes.—Ebziror.] 


Books for Lumbermen Beginners 


I am starting in the lumber game and wish 
to learn as much as I can and to advance. At 
present I am working in a yard where we have 
a small mill and handle some millwork but 
mostly construction lumber. 

I wish to fit myself to sell. I would appre- 
ciate any advice you can give me on books 
that will help me understand figuring, estimat- 
ing and the uses and purposes of different 
classes of lumber. Any advice you may be 
able to give me as to the best books, the sub- 
jects which I will need to study the most 
etc., will be greatly appreciated.—INQuIRY No. 
2,474. 

[This inquiry comes from California. The 
most comprehensive book dealing with the use 
of wood in construction is “Wood Construc- 
tion,” a work of about 700 pages. This book 
has been described several times in this depart- 
ment and elsewhere in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. It contains information regarding the 
characteristic properties of the various species 
of wood, their grades, the uses to which they 
are commonly put in construction, as well as a 
great deal of information about the methods of 
using wood. The editor has no hesitancy in 
saying that a young person engaging in the 
lumber industry ought to have a copy of “Wood 
Construction.” The price is $6 a copy, delivered. 

A simple and yet comprehensive little book 
that should be very helpful to a beginner is “A 
Handbook of Plan Reading and Quantity Sur- 


vey, for Lumber Dealers, Contractors, Estima- 


tors and Designers.” This is a book of about 
75 pages. The first few pages are devoted to 
mensuration, including definitions and formulae. 
Next is a chapter on plan reading, and this is 
followed by a chapter on definitions of build- 
ing terms. Another chapter is devoted to quan- 
tity survey listings and showing the method of 
taking off the quantities of material required 
in construction. The book contains an illustra- 
tion of a house with a numbered index indicat- 
ing by corresponding numbers on the picture 
all of the parts of the house. Concluding chap- 
ters in the book give data on_ figuring costs, 
estimating amounts of concrete, brick etc., used 
in construction. This book is bound in flexible 
synthetic leather and alone is supplied at $2 a 
copy. However, at an additional cost of $1, a 
blueprint and a list of materials corresponding 
with the numbers and descriptions in the book 
are supplied. It is quite likely that a beginner 
in the lumber industry will find the combination 
of handbook and blueprint a profitable invest- 
ment. 

The most comprehensive book on the con- 
ducting of a retail lumber business is “Profit- 
able Lumber Retailing,” by A. A. Hood. This 
is a book of about 400 pages, bound substan- 
tially in flexible synthetic leather. It is really 
designed for executives in the retail lumber 
business. It treats in the most comprehensive, 
detailed and specific manner with problems of 
management, methods of management and sales 


berman and it embodies the results of years of 
successful experience. This book is supplied 
at the publisher’s price, $3.50 a copy delivered, 
—Epiror. } 


Working Model Miniature House 


On page 37 of your issue of March 22 is a 
picture entitled “Home Modernizing, 1930’s 
Best Bet?’’ We should like to know if it is 
possible to obtain this working model for dis- 
play purposes. 

There will be a well equipped. home exposi- 
tion in our city in May, and we hope to open 
our new display room at that time or a little 
later. Will you please tell us if it is at all 
possible to obtain this working chart model?—~ 
INQUIRY No. 2,473. 


[The foregoing inquiry has reference to a 
working model of a miniature house supplied 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
This model is operated electrically, showing the 
building in process of construction. The model 
house is to be exhibited throughout Illinois by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association un- 
der the direction of one of its representatives 
and in co-operation with the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association, beginning 
about May 1. It was thought possible that 
arrangements could be made in the planning of 
the Illinois schedule to bring the model house 
to the home exposition in which the inquirer 
is interested. The model house is to be taken 
through the State with the fir log home, which 
has been exhibited elsewhere during the last 


promotion. 


It was written by a practical lum- 





year.— Epiror. } 
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W. H. Beach, formerly con- 
nected with the houses of Goss 
& Phillips and of Palmer, 
Fuller & Co., of Chicago, has 
recently opened up a new plan- 
ing mill on the corner of Clark 
and Twelfth streets and will do 
a general planing mill business. 
The whole of the machinery 
was purchased of the Chicago 


house of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Co., 61 S. Canal 
Street. 

ss « * 


The propeller City of 
Traverse, on her first trip to 
the north, took a large quantity 
of lath to Traverse City. While 
it looks like carrying coal to 
Newcastle, it is explained that 
slabs sell for more money as 
fuel for the boats plying in that 
vicinity than they would realize 
if turned into lath. 

** * 

It seems a little singular to 
the disinterested looker-on that 
the Chicago operators continue 
the cutting of prices when they 
apparently have the same opin- 
ion of its unwisdom that others 
have. They admit to each other, 
and indeed to anyone who asks 
them, that it is an exceedingly 
foolish thing for them to sell 
their lumber at present prices, 
and that by so doing they are 
making the busy spring season 
almost as quiet as midsummer, 











still the cutting goes on and 
price list after price list, each 
lower than the last, is sent out 
to the country dealers. 

* * * 

H. W. Jewett, Gardiner, Me., 
has sold his mill to the estate 
of R. H. Gardiner and bought 
the Mitchell mill which he will 
soon occupy. 

** * 

Charles Reynolds and his two 
sons, Frank and Edward, 
Grand Haven, Mich., are about 
to start for Florida where they 
will embark in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

i 

Ira Stockwell, of Lyons, 
Iowa, has organized a corpora- 
tion to be known as the Lyons 
Lumber Co., of which he is 
president, and is now building 
a large sawmill on the site of 
his former structure, which was 
destroyed by fire four or 
five seasons ago. It will con- 
tain two large circulars and 
two gangs and all the modern 
contrivances to give it a capac- 
ity of 150,000 feet in ten hours. 

* * * 

The new railroads built in 
the treeless states in 1879, re- 
quired 10,000,000 ties in their 
construction, therefore, it will 
be seen what an immense con- 
sumption of forests is caused 
by railroads alone. 





It is reported from Bay City, 
Mich., that the largest load of 
lumber that was ever taken out 
of the river by one vessel left 
April 7 on the Queen City 
which had on 1,100,000 feet. 
This is a mistake. The barge 
St. Lawrence, in August, 1862, 
took out 1,140,000 feet. 

* * * 

The log product of the Flint 
River will be 17,000,000 feet, 
report comes from Flint, Mich., 
and it is all safe. 

*_ * * 

Michigan supplied last year 
4,400,000,000 feet, or 25 per- 
cent of the entire estimated 
timber consumption of the na- 
tion. 

* * * 

A leading lumberman of De- 
troit, Mich., takes occasion in 
a letter to express his views 
rather forcibly in regard to the 
recent cutting of prices in Chi- 
cago. He arraigns the Chicago 
dealers for talking so much 
about “good faith” in trade 
meetings and acting with so 
little regard to that element of 
their creed when the time comes 
to show what good faith really 
means and intimates that out- 
side operators will not be very 
anxious to attend another lum- 
bermen’s convention on the in- 
vitation of a committee of Chi- 
cago dealers. 
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Southern Pine Unfilled Orders Continue Decline 

Southern pine unfilled orders April 19 averaged about 16 
percent lower than at their high point, Feb. 15; those of 
114 mills were 19 percent of their gross stocks. Prices are 
perhaps softer, and many of the small mills find it impos- 
sible to operate in the present market. There have been 
numerous shutdowns by small mills, and considerable cur- 
tailment by larger plants. The restriction in the small-mill 
cut is freeing prices from a depressing influence, as transit 
cars have recently caused trouble in some distributing cen- 
ters. An encouraging fact is that stocks of 177 yards in the 
Kansas City district on April 1 were about 6 percent less 
than on that date last year. Bookings for the week ended 
April 26 made 85 percent of output, and were exceeded by 
the shipments. 


Arkansas Yard Items Softer; Uppers Fairly Firm 


Trade in Arkansas soft pine has been rather disappoint- 
ing, but the market has its encouraging aspects. Eastern 
trade has shown a seasonal pick-up, and there has been an 
improvement in the call for industrial stock, including 
made-up specialties and packing lumber, while shed stock 
is moving fairly well to the retailers, though yard items are 
slow. Of the 223 cars shipped during the two weeks ended 
April 26, 21 went to New England and 38 to other eastern 
points; the Lake States took 72, and the Southwest 30, but 
the movement of 39 cars to central States seems below 
normal. Prices of boards and dimension, especially the 
No. 2, have yielded a little ground in competition with 
small-mill output, and finish is a little easier, but flooring 
items maintain their levels pretty well, according to sales 
reports for the week ended April 26. 


Carolina Pine Slow; Roofer Mills Book Large Order 


Production of 48 identical North Carolina pine mills 
during the week ended April 19 was 26 percent less than 
that in the corresponding week last year, but orders were 
29 percent less than last year’s. There is a strong tendency 
to curtail output further, because prices are now unsatis- 
factory and are soft. Demand from the box makers is 
poor, and kiln drying mills find the competition of air dried 
stock quite severe. Boards and dimension are selling 
slowly in face of the inroads of West Coast lumber, but 
eastern yards are taking fair amounts of the upper grades 
of North Carolina pine. Planing mills, however, have 
greatly curtailed their operations. 

The acceptance by roofer manufacturers of an order for 
1,500 cars has been announced, these to be shipped during 
the next sixty days. This business will give considerable 
support to the market, and help stabilize prices. The sales 
price has not been announced. It is understood that while 
a few cars have recently sold at $14 for 6-inch, most mills 
have been refusing $14.50, but sell at $15. 


Inland Empire Cut Increases; California Held Down 

Bookings of Inland Empire pine mills during the week 
ended April 26 made only about 61 percent of the produc- 
tion, as reported by 85 mills. There has been a consider- 
able increase in the production; while 65 mills reported the 
preceding week that their cut was 3 percent less than in 
the corresponding week of last year, in the week ended 
April 26 a group of 63 mills reported a cut 3 percent larger 
than last year’s. The fact that on April 26, stocks of 36 
identical mills were 18 percent larger and unfilled orders 
25 percent lower than on the corresponding date last year, 
orders being 11 percent of stocks, makes for a weak market. 
Pondosa 4/4 selects and common recovered some of the 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 40 and 41 


; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 75 to 79 


ground recently lost, but thick selects and shop show de- 
clines, in sales reports for the period ended April 30. A 
number of Idaho items are soft, but the 6-inch selects and 
common have regained some of their strength. 

Most items of ‘both California white and sugar pine No. 3 
and better were stronger in the period ended April 22, but 
shop in both species was soft, as were mixed pine commons. 
Bookings in the week ended April 26 were 30 percent ahead 
of production, and also exceeded shipments, but mill stocks 
remain larger than last year’s. 


Coast Mills Sell Larger Proportion of Their Output 


West Coast bookings during the week ended April 26 
took up a larger percentage of the production than did 
those of the previous week, but were 8.25 percent below 
it. The production continued at practically the same level 
as in the previous week, slightly less than 69 percent of 
capacity. Shipments were less than new bookings. 

The week’s gain was largely in the export division, new 
bookings here being about 25 percent larger than in the 
preceding week. It is probable that the prospect of early 
formation of a transpacific steamship conference has stimu- 
lated placement of business, as freights are likely to be sta- 
bilized on a higher level. Trade with China, Australia and 
Japan tends to be dull, but there is a fair movement to 
Europe and South America. Declining prices have brought 
out a much larger volume of inquiry. 

Domestic cargo business gained a little during the week. 
There seems to be no doubt that stocks are arriving on the 
eastern seaboard in larger quantity than the market can 
absorb, so that competition is keen and prices are weak. 
Efforts to restrict the movement have so far had little 
result, as there are considerable offerings of space by non- 
conference ships. Although shipments to California have 
been held down, consumption is light and quotations 
remain rather soft. 

Rail business as booked by 214 mills has declined steadily 
during the last three weeks, but there is every indication 
of early improvement in this division of the market. 

Log prices have softened, and weakness in logs encour- 
ages production, but camps are curtailing output, and it is 
felt that log prices will firm up as the time for summer 
shutdown approaches. Mills generally are strongly in- 
clined to curtail, and early reduction in the cut is probable. 


Hardwood Demand Slower; Some Items Have Weakened 


The new northern hardwood price list, issued under date 
of April 17, contains a number of revisions. There are re- 
ductions in 4/4 ash, 6/ & 8/4 soft maple, all sizes of soft 
elm and in low grade birch. Most items of hard maple are 
softer, but 5/4 is, stronger, while in hard maple flooring 
stock there have been reductions of $2 or $3. Recent reduc- 
tions have been mostly in the upper grades. Total stocks 
of identical northern mills April 1 were 30 percent larger 
than on that date last year, those of hard maple being 27 
percent and those of birch 38 percent larger. Prices of 
northern maple flooring have been holding steady. South- 
ern oak flooring prices have been revised; 16 items were 
unchanged, 26 showed advances and 24 declines, two items 
having had a sharp drop. 

The unsettled situation in flooring indicates that build- 
ing demand is disappointing. Furniture demand is only 
fair, and while automobile demand has gained a little it is 
slow. Overseas demand has fallen off. Southern mills in 
the week ended April 26 sold 79 percent and northern about 
half their output; shipments from both regions were well 
ahead of the bookings for the week. 
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Show Wood Superiority in Various Fields 


Home Film Continues to Appeal 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 28.—“The Trans- 
formation,” modernizing film showing what can 
be done at relatively small cost to convert a 
dilapidated old farm house built of wood into 
a modern, attractive home, continues to appeal 
to intelligent audiences in all parts of the coun- 
try. Indeed, this film produced by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau in co-operation with the Na- 
tional (Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
doing quite as well in its second year as it did 
in its first. 

That people in all parts of the country are 
taking a keen interest in home modernization 
is clearly shown by the report of the Y. M. 
C. A. motion picture bureau, which is showing 
this film. From Jan. 6 to March 31 of this 
year, 172 exhibitions of the film were viewed 
by a total of 21,871 persons. 

These audiences were groups of intelligent, 
wide-awake citizens, desiring profitable infor- 
mation without the sacrifice of entertainment. 
“The Transformation,” with its vivid pictorial 
story, has been shown to men’s clubs, in 
churches, high schools, to lumber groups, in 
women’s clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Boy 
Scouts, to big store audiences and a long list 
of educational institutions. 

This picture promises to carry the story of 


the Y. M. C. A. motion picture bureau, the 
Farm Bureau Federation continues to exhibit 
the film with most gratifying results. 
Visugraphic Pictures (Inc.) is also showing 
“The Transformation” on its New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania circuits and re- 
ports enthusiastic audiences. 
* * * 


Demonstrate Fire Resistance 


LexinctTon, Ky., April 28—Witnessed by a 
number of city officials and building contractors, 
a convincing demonstration was staged in a 
vacant lot on Barr Street, in this city, last 
Wednesday by the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
of Chicago. This was a demonstration for the 
purpose of substantiating the bureau’s claims 
recently made before the city commissioners, 
that red cedar shingles properly applied are as 
fire resistive as a majority of the types of com- 
position roofing now being used in this city. 

Conducted by Harry W. Call, of the Chicage 
bureau, the demonstration was under the aus- 
pices of the Perry Lumber Co. Panels of roof 
decks of red cedar shingles and similar panels 
of various class C composition roofing were 
used. The official records showed little differ- 
ence in the time when the firebrands were 
ignited and the time the roof decks or panels 
caught fire, this difference being in favor of 


burned through the sheathing, while severaj 
brands of the class C roofing burned through 
and charred the sheathing beneath. 

A new building code is now being drafted 
by the board of city commissioners, and it is 
their desire to secure all information possible 
on roofing and other building materials, 

* * * 


Railroads Use Wooden Tanks 

St. Louis, Mo., April 28.—Wood saturated 
with water decays slowly, if at all, and for 
this reason has retained its favor for tank con- 
struction since the simple equipment used by 
the Egyptians 5,000 years ago. 

Probably no American industry is more de- 
pendent upon the use of tanks than the rail- 
roads, which use them in large numbers and 
in sizes up to 100,000-gallon capacity to store 
water at terminals and along their lines to 
keep locomotives supplied. Thousands of such 
wood tanks are in continuous service and their 
record of usefulness over long periods of years 
contributes in a large way to the successful 
operation of the railroads. 

An official of the Missouri Pacific Lines re- 
cently told a representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that cy- 
press tanks have consistently given twenty-five 
to thirty years of service with but nominal 


lumber all through the year. 


In addition to 


the wood shingles. None of the wood shingles 


repairs to the wood itself. There has been 








National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Signally 
Honored at Hands of Secretary Lamont 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ]} 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 1.—‘“For sane and construc- 
tive leadership of an enlightened character and ever 
widening scope in a difficult field” in the last ten years, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
singled out from a list of over three hundred of the lead- 
ing industrial and trade associations here last night by 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont, to receive first honor- 
able mention in the American Trade Association execu- 
tives award for constructive activities by trade associa- 
tions of benefit to the public, the individual industry 
and to industry as a whole. The National led a list of 
five finalists to be selected for special mention. The 
jury of award whose action was unanimous was com- 
posed of Robert P. Lamont, secretary of commerce of 
the United States, chairman; Merle Thorpe, editor Na- 
tion’s Business; Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board General Electric Co. and Radio Corporation of 
America; Walter Dill Scott, president of Northwestern 
University ; Leonard P. Ayres, vice president Cleveland 
Trust Co.; Walter C. Strong, publisher Chicago Daily 
News. 

Because of the importance placed upon public bene- 
fit, the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
the national organization of automobile manufacturers, 
on account of its national cross licensing or pooling of 
patents whereunder the public may have the benefit 
from each manufacturer of latest improvements, was 
selected to receive the principal prize, a bronze medal- 
lion. 

Standardization of lumber and the protection of the 
consumer through grade-marking and trade-marking 
proved a strong factor in this field for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and was consid- 
ered by many more nearly of trade association activity 
character, though naturally of less general appeal than 


developments in the popular automotive field. Presen- 
tation of awards was made at a meeting presided over 
by Secretary of Commerce Robert P. Lamont and ad- 
dressed by Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, 
Senator Caraway, and William M. Butterworth, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Lamont was outspoken in his praise of the pub- 
lic and industrial service being performed by the sev- 
eral trade associations as disclosed by the contest. He 
singled out Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
emphasized the constructive work that lay behind pri- 
mary recognition in such a closely contested field. In 
reading the reason for the National’s award, “for sane 
and constructive leadership of an enlightened character 
and ever widening scope in a difficult field,” Secretary 
Lamont impressed those trade executives in attendance 
with the high character of public and industrial service 
that had thus been fulfilled. 

In addition to standardization and public protection 
through product identification, other reasons that en- 
tered into the award to the National Lumber Manutac- 
turers’ Association ran the whole gamut of association 
activities. These included among others its valiant ef- 
fort to bring organized order out of an industry in eco- 
nomic distress, its extension work, its forestry and con- 
servation policies, technical service to wood consumers, 
scientific and economic research, inter-associational co- 
operation, consolidation of industrial activity, enhance- 
ment of the industrial influence and its conception and 
practice of co-operation and fair dealing with the public 
and the Government. 

Following the award, Mr. Compton and the National 
were the recipients of many compliments and congratu- 
lations from fellow trade association executives in the 
outstanding industries of the United States. 
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considerable trouble with the metal hoops 
ground the tanks, which must be renewed about 
every ten years—the wood tank material out- 
living the steel hoops at the rate of one to 
three. The Missouri Pacific also uses redwood 
for tanks and tanks of this material have been 
in service sixteen years. 

Wood tanks are used by the Missouri Pa- 
cific in all places, some of them having a maxi- 
mum capacity of 100,000 gallons of water. In 
suitable thicknesses wood has proved to be 
amply strong for this purpose. No other nat- 
ural material combines light weight, strength, 


economy, durability, non-permeability, low heat 
conductivity, acid resistance, workability with 
tools and universal availability. 

A recent survey of railroad water tanks used 
by a number of different rail lines made by 
the N. L. M. A. shows an average life of about 
30 years with many still remaining in service. 
The probability is that before all these tanks 
are replaced they will approximate a useful life 
of 40 years each. 

Out of 295 railroad water tanks, 174 are still 
in service on seven railroads with an average 
life of 30.5 years, and 121 tanks (which have 


been replaced) on ten railroads showed an 
average of 27.5 years. 


LeaFLet No. 56, “Preventing Cracks in New 
Wood Floors,” contains in brief compass much 
valuable information for the guidance of per- 
sons handling and laying floors. The author of 
the booklet is L. V. Teesdale, senior engineer, 
Forest Products Laboratory, branch of research, 
Forest Service, and the leaflet may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
5 cents a copy. 


Propose National Timber Conservation Board 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 30.—Representa- 
tives of the American Forestry Association and 
the forest industries today called upon Presi- 
dent Hoover and strongly urged that he ap- 
point a commission or board to deal with the 
problem of over-production, “which is threat- 
ening the forest industries with economic 
chaos.” 

The President was told that over-production 
is causing wood waste, depression in forest land 
values, discouragement of industrial reforesta- 
tion, the elimination of land from tax rolls, is 
having a serious effect upon local and regional 
prosperity, contributing to insecurity of em- 
ployment, resulting in insufficient protection of 
the forests against the fire menace, encourag- 
ing non-utilization of land and the menace of 
impairment of a permanent supply of raw 
wood, 

As envisioned by the representative commit- 
tee that waited upon the President, the pro- 
posed board would not attempt to frame a 
broad national forest policy, but would direct 
its work to the economic problems involved in 
the supply and use of products of the forest. 

George W. Sisson, jr., of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association, was spokesman for 
the American Forestry Association. Accom- 
panying him to the White House were John 
Henry Kirby, of Houston, Tex.; Wilson 
Compton, Washington, D. C.; John W. Blod- 
gett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. M. Ritter, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, La.; 
Col. W. B. Greeley of Seattle, Wash., formerly 
chief forester of the United States, and Maj. 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash., Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association. On behalf 
of the delegation, Mr. Sisson presented the fol- 
lowing statement to President Hoover: 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Concerning a Proposed “National Timber 
Conservation Board.” 


At the hearing with the President on for- 
estry appropriations in October, 1929, the rep- 
resentative of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion (Ex-Governor Robert P. Bass of New 
Hampshire) closed his remarks as follows. 


“In conclusion, I want to revert to the 
fundamental needs of this entire situation, 
namely, a more permanent and stable forest 
policy based on the actual future require- 
ments of the country definitely ascertained. 

“We need better correlation between the 
legislative and the administrative branches 
of the Government. At present financial 
support lags behind the legislative program. 
Enabling legislation is not adequately or 
uniformly supported by appropriations neces- 
sary to make it effective. 

“This discourages planning for any con- 
siderable period of time. It is administra- 
tively wasteful and ineffective. We need a 
financial program covering a_ substantial 
number of years. 

“Finally, I believe that public opinion is 
ripe for a general review of our forest ac- 
tivities for the purpose of meeting present 
conditions and providing more fully for our 
future needs.” 


The forest situation embraces a series of 
major problems each of which bear directly 
or indirectly upon the productive use of forest 
land. The solution of any one of these major 
problems will be a step forward in the solution 
of the situation as a whole. One of the most 
aggravated problems pressing for constructive 


handling is the almost chronic over-produc- 
tion which has characterized the forest indus- 
tries for the past decade and a half. This 
situation appears to be becoming progres- 
sively worse instead of better. It is threaten- 
ing the forest industries with economic chaos. . 
It is contributing to destructive lumbering, 
unnecessary waste of wood, and the premature 
cutting of timber needed in the future. It is 
having a deadening effect upon forest land 
values and the practice of industrial forestry. 
It is driving forest land from the tax rolls 
of many States with serious effect upon local 
and regional prosperity. It is making for 
insecurity of employment and is a serious 
obstacle to sustained land use, fire protection 
of productive areas, and a permanent supply 
of raw wood important to industry and com- 
merce. 

Correction of the over-production situation 
will not solve the whole forest problem, but 
its constructive handling as promptly as pos- 
sible is dictated by the public interest in a 
reasonably prosperous industry upon which 
the nation must depend for the productive 
use of 60 percent or more of its forest land. 
Solution of the over-production problem 
should serve to give freer flow to the practice 
of commercial forestry and to clarify han- 
dling of other major problems involved in the 
broad forest situation. With public support 
and co-operation, the disordered state of sup- 
ply and demand, it is believed, can be largely 
remedied within a reasonably short time. 


Timber Conservation Board Proposed 


To this end, a National Timber Conservation 
Board, with the aid of the best industrial ex- 
perts and forest economists it is possible to 
obtain, is proposed to study the problem and 
to recommend a remedial course of action 
based upon public interest. The board should 
act solely as a fact-finding agency and to 
make such recommendations as the findings- 
of-fact warrant. It should act under pub- 
lic commission, created by presidential ap- 
pointment and composed of outstanding men 
representative of the forest industries, the 
forest conservation movement in its broad 
aspects, the general public, and the Govern- 
ment. The board is not proposed with the 
idea that it can or will attempt to frame a 
broad national forest policy but rather to 
direct its activities to the national economic 
problems involved in the supply and use of 
forest products and the maintenance of these 
sources of employment and national wealth. 


I. OBJECTIVES: 


Declaration of facts, and recommendation of 
policy and action on the following problems of 
broad public interest: 


1. What are the important assets and lia- 
bilities in the present balance sheet of our 
forests and forest industries? Points of eco- 
nomic strength, or weakness, in the present 
forest situation? Wherein is present knowl- 
edge adequate or inadequate, as the case may 
be, for the formulation of sound policies and 
programs? 

2. Basic economic causes of the prevailing 
condition of over-production of forest prod- 
ucts and consequent waste of timber, depletion 
of forest resources, and insecurity of employ- 
ment in the forest industries? Possible 
remedies in terms of public and Governmental 
policy? Federal and State legislation? Indus-, 
try action? 

Present method of annual property taxation 
of timber and forest lands and its economic 
consequences as a deterrent to conservation or 
a stimulus to premature cutting of timber. 


3. The commercial and industrial policy of 
the United States Government in its capacity 
as the largest single owner of timber? The 
use of publicly owned forests to promote the 
general practice of “sustained yield” cutting 
of timbers? Sale and use of publicly owned 
timber, especially national forests, Indian 
timber reserves, and State forests in relation 
to the production control problem? Needs, if 
any, for additional public forest land acquisi- 
tion? 


4. Appraisal of relative importance of public 
forestry projects and of annual Federal and 
State forestry appropriations in so far as 
these may have a bearing upon the supply 
and use of forest products. 


II. FUNCTIONS: 
Three functions are proposed, namely: 
1. Fact-finding. 


2. Report and publication of findings. 
3. Recommendations of national policy. 


III. CONSTITUTION : 


We believe a desirable plan reasonably com- 
mensurate with the public importance of these 
proposed objectives will warrant the appoint- 
ment of a commission or board, including out- 
standing men, drawn from the general public, 
the conservation movement, the forest indus- 
tries; and representatives of Government-—- 
preferably the secretary of commerce, the sec- 
retary of agriculture, and the secretary of the 
interior. 

IV. FAcILITIEs: 


Presumably there will be readily available 
the facilities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, United States Forest Service; also the 
facilities of the Department of Commerce and 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Similarly the facilities of the organized 
forestry industries are available; and un- 
doubtedly those also of forest schools and col- 
leges, certain research foundations, and prob- 
ably the farm organizations. 

Advisory committees appointed by a Na- 
tional Timber Conservation Board, constituted 
as proposed, will readily command the donated 
time of the best specialized talent available in 
the conservation movement, and in the wood- 
using industries and it is hoped, in the public 
service also. 

V. PERSONNEL: 

Probably an executive personnel with staff 
assistants of from two to four will be desir- 
able. Convenient housing and necessary cleri- 
cal assistance, no doubt, are readily available 
at no additional expense. 

VI. Cost: 

The total direct cost, as estimated, should 
not exceed $40,000. Outstanding men would, 
at the President’s invitation, serve more 
readily on a “dollar a year” commission than 
they would for any salary which the Govern- 
ment may pay. 

VII. TIME: 

Bighteen months. 


The President was obviously interested in the 
proposal placed before him and frankly said so. 
He wanted to know the probable cost and, as 
stated in the proposal, $40,000 was mentioned. 
The President next asked where the money 
would come from. Mr. Kirby replied that he 
would find some of it and Dr. Compton gave 
similar assurances, 

Members of the committee were very much 
encouraged over the attitude of the President 
toward the project. 
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When the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa, La., announced some time ago that 
it intended to bring redwood logs from the 
West Coast, through the Panama Canal, re- 
load them on cars at the Gulf coast, dump 
them into the huge log pond in Bogalusa 
and make them into lumber, the retailers in 
southern pine territory sat up and took no- 
tice. We've gotten accustomed to things 
done in a big way in the lumber world, but 
this was a new departure. 

Some people thought it couldn’t be done. 
In fact not so long ago the report got around 
that the Great Southern had stopped this 
department of its production. 


Doing Some Sleuthing 


So the managing editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and the Realm shoved off from 
New Orleans, following the Southern Pine 
convention, and drove the Realm’s private 
transportation unit up to Bogalusa to take 
a look see. 

Your correspondent can report that the 
production of redwood lumber at Bogalusa 
is very much active. We stood in the mill 
one rainy morning and watched some of 
the biggest redwood logs in captivity come 
up the chain. Some of these logs are in 
the round, some are slabbed into squares, 
and some are split down the middle. The 
tackle howled, and the mill shook as these 
leviathans poked their vast butts through 
the door. The lad in charge laid a rule 
across one stick some 40 feet long and 
shouted to us above the screams of the 
saws that it contained 1940 feet. He didn’t 
seem to think this was anything to get ex- 
cited about. The foundation of the saw 
rig that handles these logs had to be spe- 
cially strengthened. The sawyer put half a 
log, split down the middle, on to the saw 
carriage, ripped a third of it off and with 
a flip of the steam “nigger” threw it back 
on to the platform. He then cut off another 
third and threw it back. After which he 
transformed the stuff into lumber, a third 
at a time. The company brought a couple 
of sawyers from the West when it began 
this operation, and these men trained others 
in the special knack of sawing redwood. 

“I suppose,” said A. C. Long, jr., director 
of sales of the Great Southern, “the story 
got around that we were out of the red- 
wood business because we are not logging 
our own lands. We are not logging in Cali- 
fornia and don’t expect to; at least for a 
considerable time. But there are plenty of 
timber owners in the West who have no 
mills and who are ready to sell their logs 
at a reasonable figure. If we are to haul 
logs more than 4,000 miles to the saw we 
have to buy them at proper prices. To 
make this possible we carry a reserve of six 
million or seven million feet of logs in the 
pond and the yard. The shipment of logs 
in, and of lumber out, runs from one and a 
half million to one and three-quarters mil- 
lion feet a month. With this reserve we’re 
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never forced to buy at auction prices to 
keep our stocks up, and of course we saw 
redwood only to keep the standard inven- 
tory in balance. 


A Lumber Fleet 


“There are several factors involved in 
this business. The company has its own 
fleet; and the boats carry general freight, 
with the logs carried as deck loads. Once 
in a while they are brought in the hold 
but not often. This carrying of general 
freight is, of course, 
profitable in itself and 
helps make the carry- 
ing cost of the logs 
reasonable. 


“When we under- 
took this business we 
expected a little trou- 
ble from trying to sell 
redwood lumber by 
means of pine sales- 
men. Shifting a south- 
ern pine salesman to 
any other wood is 
something like trans- 
ferring a cavalryman 
to the infantry; it’s 
pretty hard to do. He 
knows pine, its sell- 
ing points, its fea- 
tures of superiority 
and what may be ex- 
pected of it. So when 
we got ready to start 
the sales we sent a 
man to Madison and kept him there for four 
months. Every question, every report, 
every complaint went to him for an authori- 
tative settlement by the experts of the For- 
est Products Laboratory. It was in effect 
an intensive and practical course in red- 
wood technology for the entire sales force. 
Everything we got back from Madison was 
sent to the salesmen; whether it was fa- 
vorable or unfavorable. In this way we 
won their confidence and convinced them 
we were not feeding them propaganda and 
suppressing part of the information. We 
wanted to know exactly what to expect of 
the wood and what purposes it would serve 
best. In this way, too, we got the con- 
fidence of retailers. Our retailers hadn’t 
handled redwood, and they, too, needed in- 
struction. If there were building purposes 
that were not well served by this lumber, 
we didn’t want them urging redwood for 
those uses; for so far as they and their 
customers were concerned, redwood was on 
trial as a new wood; and we wanted to 
be able to tell them just what to expect and 
to have their later experience bear out our 
statements. You may be interested in 
knowing that we sell large quantities of 
redwood for bridge building. It is a splen- 
did wood for this purpose. 

“The Great Southern believes it is doing 
the entire redwood industry a service. In 
most of our territory retailers had not 








A. C. LONG, JR., 
Bogalusa, La.; 
General Sales 
Manager 
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Southern Pine Mill Busily 
Cutting Redwood Logs 
Shipped in From 
California 


stocked it until we began its sale. They 
were so far removed from the western mills 
that shipment from out there had to be in 
full cars; and not many retailers were going 
to take a chance on a full car. We could 
and did ship mixed cars; and as a matter 
of fact a large percentage of our redwood 
sales are still in mixed cars. If a dealer 
doesn’t have sufficient sales to carry a large 
stock, he can still get what he wants and 
as he wants it, in small orders. Naturally 
our big production is pine, and there is no 
idea of pushing redwood at the expense of 
pine. It couldn’t be done; for redwood ig 
a specialty product, and the two species 
come into competition very little if at all.” 

Earle Williams, who is directly in charge 
of redwood sales, doesn’t get much thrill 
out of the supposedly spectacular and ro- 
mantic aspects of bringing logs thousands 
of miles to the saw. It’s merely part of the 
mechanics of the operation; and when 
others grow lyrical over the exploit, Mr. 
Williams is likely to become bored. He 
probably does not object to the interest 
in the process, but he suspects that it ob- 
scures other matters of greater importance. 


A Champion of Real Sales Promotion 


Mr. Williams finds his interest in sales 
manship; and in his dictionary that word 
has a very wide scope and a penetrating 
meaning. Sales promotion is more than 
just getting a retailer to buy a car of lum- 
ber. Promotion isn’t through until it dis 
covers the best uses of the materials; and 
that means knowing much about those final 
uses. To a much greater degree than is 
true of the average manufacturer, he is in- 
terested in buildings; their design, con- 
struction and uses. Only in this way, in 
his opinion, can lumber discover and exe- 
cute its real function as a building material 
in the markets of the country. 


“We are trying to develop what is prob- 
ably a new type of salesman,” he said. 
“The old-time salesman, and this is true of 
most lumber salesmen yet, was essentially 
a manufacturer. He knew the talk and 
gossip of manufacturing; all the machine 
processes, all the costs, all the prices. He 
reflected pretty well the state of mind of 
the old-time manufacturer. I’ve had quite 
a few years of experience with different 
companies; and I received a lot harder 
criticism if drying costs were allowed to 
go up 2 cents a thousand than if selling 
prices dropped 75 cents a thousand. 


“The average manufacturer has a micro 
scopic knowledge of his cost sheet and 
hardly the first ideas of sales promotion. 
It hasn’t been so long ago that no manu- 
facturer knew anything at all about his 
product in terms of its final uses. Plenty 
of them know little enough yet. The saw- 
mill man knew how he made his lumber, 
and he made it that way because it suited 
him. When he was asked to give some 
consideration to the needs of the trade, to 
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A Great Company Takes a 
Thoughtful Look at Trade Pro- 
motion From the Viewpoint 


of Final Uses 


be a leader instead of an unwilling follower 
in creating real use values and confidence 
on the part of the public, he could see no 
reason to do so. It would cost some money 
to change over. There was his lumber. It 
was good lumber. It was good because 
he said so. Let the buyers take it or do 
without. Naturally not all changes sug- 
gested were sound; but sound or not, the 
old-time manufacturer didn’t like changing 
his product. It might make some changes 
in his precious cost sheet. 


The Wrong End of the Telescope 


“The salesman reflected this state of 
mind. He started with the sizes and grades 
and prices of his own mill. These were 
standard, and everything else had to con- 
form to them. That is, all except prices. 
He'd be shocked and scared if he learned 
that costs of production had gone up a few 
cents, but he’d work hard to get the sales 
manager to knock off half a dollar to meet 
some other price made by a competitor. 
He thought he knew lumber, but he knew 
it as the old-time manufacturer knew it. 
He didn’t know it in terms of use in the 
big fabric of modern industry. 

“Some years ago fir began coming into 
our markets, and several manufacturers got 
passionate about it. Not that they knew 
anything about this wood or its strong or 
even its weak points. They didn’t know 
much about their own lumber from this 
point of view. But they said at once that 
this stuff must be driven out of our markets. 
I came home from the meeting, thought over 
what I’d heard and decided not to do any- 
thing along the lines suggested. Some time 
after that I met a shrewd lumberman and 


‘the price. 


Manufacture and 
Sales Policies in 


the South 


asked him what he thought about meeting 
western competition. 

““T’]1 tell you how it’ll work out,’ he said. 
‘You’ve had a meeting. I know as well as 
though I’d been there what it was like. 
There wasn’t a definite suggestion about 
discovering and exploiting the strong points 
of pine for the purpose of showing retailers 
and users why it is to their advantage to 
stick to pine because of its superior quali- 
ties. There was a lot of temper and 
bluster. Sales managers went home and 
wrote fighting letters to their salesmen, 
telling them they must without fail drive 
out this foreign wood. A salesman got this 
letter, called on a customer, found a little 
stock of this alien material in the yard and 
made a hot speech telling him the stuff was 
no good and that he ought not to carry it. 
The retailer said he didn’t know but he 
thought it fairly good stuff. The salesman 
got still louder in his statement that it was 
no good. After a while the retailer asked 
for quotations on No. 2, 8-inch shiplap and 
immediately said the price was 25 cents too 
high. The salesman rushed off to the tele- 
graph office to get his sales manager to cut 
And that was the end of the 
campaign against fir in that town.’ 

“Too often that is about the measure of 
salesmanship. Little knowledge of strength 
or structural uses, little interest in finding 
the right grades for specific uses, little ef- 
fort to discover construction methods that 
would make lumber the preferred material 
because of its superiority when so used; 
just a knowledge of production costs and 
a desire to get a car sold. 

“We’re trying to do this differently. A 
large percentage of the calls made by our 








Photograph taken on occasion of the arrival at Bogalusa in December, 1928, of the first train- 
Since that time a great many trainloads of redwood have been sawed 
into lumber at the Great Southern Lumber Co.'s plant 


load of redwood logs. 








salesmen are on the retailer’s customers, 
in the company of his salesman; trying to 
spread accurate information about redwood 
and trying to find out just the nature of the 
consumer’s problem-so we can help him 
solve it. It is in this general field of final 
uses that the present- 
day manufacturer is 
going to make his pro- 
gress or his failure. 
It’s discouraging to 
see certain manufac- 
turers trying to meet 
decreasing sales by 
cutting salaries and 
stopping even the lit- 
tle trade promotion 
work they were doing. 
It’s the old policy of 
attacking the cost 
sheet and trying to re- 
duce it a few cents a 
thousand. The place 
to hit a situation of 
that kind is not in the 
cost sheet. Naturally 
real wastes in produc- | 
tion costs ought to be 

stopped. But costs 

are well down now. 

The place to attack it 

is in real, practical trade promotion. All 
other major industries do it that way. Lum- 
ber will take its rightful place when its real 
uses and values are understood; and who 
is going to make those uses and values 
known if lumbermen do not do it? 


The Role of the Retailer 


“There are three agencies that must get 
their eyes fixed on this final target, the best 
and fullest use of lumber to suit exactly 
the needs of the ultimate consumer. They 
are manufacturer, the retailer and the 
financing concern. Retailers haven’t done 
so much better than manufacturers in study- 
ing the uses of lumber in the owner’s 
building. A good many of them have been 
saying, along with the manufacturer, ‘My 
lumber is good. It’s good because I say 
so. Let the customer use it or go without.’ 
That’s a rather stupid attitude at best, and 
with the market filling up with unproved 
but highly advertised substitutes it’s more 
than stupid. Lumber can, with some in- 
telligent study and promotion, be proved a 
superior building material in those places 
where it fits, and they are many. But it 
goes by default, and houses are built of 
improper materials with the result that all 
home building comes under suspicion. 

“While I’m criticising, and of course I’m 
doing it because there seems to be need for 
a few critical looks and not because there 
isn’t anything to be pleased about, I think 
the much touted Building & Loan needs to 
get a new and clear idea of the objective 
of a complete and technical service to the 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Will Aid in Home Financing 


New York, April 28—A forward step of 
considerable importance for Long Island build- 
ing projects, having for its purpose the central- 
ization of information on building and building 
contracting throughout the territory, and of 
assisting present and prospective Long Island 
property owners in their home financing plans, 
has just been made with the appointment of D. 
E, Sutton, jr., a prominent metropolitan mort- 
gage broker, as head of the newly created home 
financing department of the Nassau Suffolk 
Lumber & Supply Corporation. 

This is the first time in the history of Long 
Island building development that there has 
been made available 2 department of this kind 
locally represented in major townships through- 
out the Island. In announcing plans for the 
new department, H. H. Tinkham, president of 
the corporation, says it is his belief that the 
new department will be of material aid in as- 
sisting the prospective Long Island resident in 
his financing and building plans. 

“It is not our plan,’ Mr. Tinkham said, “to 
open a mortgage business as such. Our special 
purpose is to make available a service to every- 
one, through each of our seven branch offices 
in each major township where local conditions 
are thoroughly understood, which will help in 
planning a home, in selecting building materials 
and in advising on contractor builders, and in 
the placing and obtaining for them of necessary 
funds within the locale where their homes will 
be situated. 

“We feel that in giving this type of service 
throughout the Island where our long associ- 
ation in the activities and developments of each 
section has made us particularly well qualified 
to be accurate judges of values, that we will 
be assisting in no small degree to a rapid re- 
sumption of building of private dwellings and 
homes. 

“In acting likewise as the intermediary in the 
placing of loans through local financing sources 
—loans based on the needs of the home owner 
of moderate needs—we feel also that many of 
the difficulties now surrounding building ad- 
vancement because of inadequate home install- 
ment financing will be solved.” 


Mr. Sutton, head of the department, sees 
in the development and utilization of this plan 
for Long Island final discard of that older 
method whereby many homes were built specu- 
latively and financed extravagantly. 

“The prospective home builder,” Mr. Sut- 
ton asserts, “can now be assured, under this 
plan, of having available in his own section the 
advice, help and assistance of local finance and 
business on a sound installment plan, whereby 
necessary funds, labor and material will be 
readily available.” 

Mr. Sutton will have his headquarters at the 
Mineola (Long Island) office of the Nassau 
Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corporation. 


Preventing Lumber Yard Accidents 


Of great interest and importance to all retail 
yard executives as well as to employees is an 
analysis of 2,545 accidents occurring in lumber 
yards, just completed by the accident preven- 
tion committee of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. 

This analysis shows that 15.7 percent of 
these accidents were compensable, therefore 
rather severe. Furthermore, the analysis shows 
that approximately 25 percent of all lumber 
yard accidents occur in connection with loading 
and unloading. All persons connected therewith 
are advised to exercise special caution in con- 
nection with these operations. 

The accident prevention committee’s report 
also embodies some practical suggestions for 
avoiding accidents while loading and unloading, 
as follows: 

1. Wear a good grade leather glove or 
leather hand pad. 

2. Wear heavy leather apron. 

3. Have wood sliver wounds 
promptly. 

4. Wear safety shoes to prevent foot injuries. 

5. Look out for the other fellow’s safety. 

6. Stand out of line with lumber on gravity 
rolls. 

7. See that roll or bar between car door 
sills is firmly secured, 


8. Watch your step while on piles—don’t 
fall. 


treated 








This Week’s Timely Tip 


Uses Counter Top to Display Flooring 


A retail lumber concern in California, in planning a new office and 
display room, hit upon a unique and very effective way of display- 
ing the various kinds and grades of flooring carried in stock. Instead 
of working into the floor of the room sample squares or panels of 
the various woods, the top of the long office counter, which runs the 
entire length of the room, is made of flooring of the various kinds and 
types. These samples are arranged in panels, a dozen or more differ- 
ent kinds of wood being shown, and present a very attractive appear- 
ance. This method of displaying floorings has several advantages, 
among them being that inasmuch as-tHey are not subjected to hard 
usage, as in the case of a floor, they remain fresh and good looking. 
Another advantage is the convenient position for close inspection, 
and the fact that the samples are always clean and at their best. 








Lumber Facts for Distributers 


The trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
begun the distribution of a series of merchandis. 
ing helps for lumber distributers under the gen- 
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qimes ARE on 


BUSINESS IS Bap 


CROAKING IS A 
BULLFROG’S PASTIME 


The second lap of the 1930 business race 
is at hand. Its result depends-on us. 
Business is what we make it. 


Right here in New Orleans there are 
thousands of building jobs. Houses need 
to be repainted and repaired. New homes 
will be built. Garages need to be erected. 
as ey need fixing. Roofs have to be re- 
paired. 


Let’s do something about them. The 
cost of building materials and —_- 
ment is lower now than at any time in 
the past ten years. National experts say 
that there is no better time to build or 
repair than now. All we need is a little 
co-operation between those who have the 
jobs to be done and those who can do 
them. It’s time for us to stop playing 
bullfrog and go to work. 


MADISON LUMBER Co. 


DENDINGER, INC., Owner 


731 South Claiborne Avenue Galvez 1151 





Here is another of the striking ads being pub- 
lished by the Madison Lumber Co., New Or- 
leans, in the interest of better business. The 
-original was 15 inches deep and 5 columns wide 


eral title “Lumber Facts.” The series will in- 
clude sales arguments, information about lum- 
ber, plans for lumber-built structures, lumber 
specifications, merchandising ideas, dealer helps 
etc. 

The physical form in which these data are 
prepared and presented is unique and highly 
practical. With the first helps sent out there 
goes a stiff cardboard holder, of convenient size 
for slipping into one’s coat pocket. Inside this 
folder are two pockets which provide con- 
venient filing space for placing the “Lumber 
Facts” as received. 

The first four units of the series are now 
ready, these being (counting the folder itself 
as No. 1) as follows: No. 2, entitled “Farm 
Storage Units,” containing illustrations and 
specifications for three sizes of granaries; No. 
3, presenting “The Case for Wood Sash”; and 
No. 4, defining “Softwoods and Hardwoods, 
Sapwood and Heartwood and Rings of Annual 
Growth.” 

The purpose of this series is to provide a 
free service to individual lumber distributors 
which shall supply information necessary to sell 
quality lumber competitively and profitably; to 
provide plants for lumber-built structures not 
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otherwise readily available; and to give con- 
cisely the best talking points for affirming well 
recognized merits of lumber for specific uses. 

The series will be of great value to distribu- 
tors in various ways, as, for example, furnish- 
ing information for discussion at meetings of 
salesmen, lumbermen’s study clubs, preparing 
addresses for luncheon meetings etc. But per- 
haps its most important function will be as an 
armory of facts, which the dealer or salesman 
can slip into his pocket when he goes out to 
call on customers. ‘ 

Any lumber distributor will, upon written re- 
quest addressed to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 702 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., be placed on the mail- 
ing list to receive each copy of this series as 
issued. ‘To persons other than lumber distribu- 
tors a nominal charge will be made for the 
series. Requests for more than one copy to a 
single person will not be honored. The date 
of issue of “Lumber Facts” will be subject to 
the availability and timeliness of the material, 
but it is expected that the issues to appear dur- 
ing 1930 will average two or more a month, 


An Effective Modernizing Display 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 28.—A display re- 
cently arranged in one of the show windows of 
the Century Lumber Co., in connection with 
the campaign for remodeling and modernizing 
old homes being carried on by that com- 
pany, has created a great deal of attention, 
and the results have been gratifying. 

The main feature of this display was a min- 
iature model of a house, mounted on a revolv- 
ing table. The exterior of this house originally 
was finished to represent stucco, but it pur- 
posely had been battered and disfigured to make 
is look like a good many of the stucco houses 
that are seen today. One elevation of the house 
then was covered with stained cedar shingles, 
and the trim was painted so that it stood out 
from the other sides, which were dirty and 
aged. On another portion of the house shingles 
were put on about half way up, showing the 
method used in this type of exterior modern- 
izing. 

The roof, which originally was covered with 
composition shingles, was “roughed up,” and. 
stained cedar shingles were laid over a portion 
of it. Explanatory cards drew attention to 
these features, and in one end of the window 
were displayed various types of stained shingles. 


Form Reserve Warehouse Company 


New York, April 28.—Taking cognizance of 
the various problems that have confronted the 
lumber industry in recent months, the Long 
Island retailers have followed the lead of some 
other cities and have organized the Reserve 
Supply Corporation of Long Island. 

The corporation will purchase and warehouse 
such building materials and specialties as the 
stockholders may elect, and sell to recognized 
retail dealers on Long Island. 

About thirty yards are represented in the 
centralization project and the corporation al- 
ready has leased the yard formerly occupied by 
the Latham Bros. Lumber Co. in Mineola, 
where operations began on a small scale on 
April 15. 

The corporation has decided to deal in the 
following commodities: asphalt and asbestos 
shingles, stained wood shingles, roll roofing, 
corner beads, metal lath, steeltex etc., nails, 
plaster wall boards, pulp wall boards, felts and 
building papers, sisal paper, insulation (all 
types). 

The officers and directors of the corporation 
are: George Adams, jr., president; Howard 
S. Brower, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Walter R. Pettit, vice president; George 
R. Latham, treasurer; Charles T. Jensen, sec- 
retary; William F. Adams, Howard S. Brower, 
Frank F, Barrett, John Brislin, jr.; H. J. 
Conklin, Charles E. Fallon, C. Milton Fore- 
man, Joseph S. Hewlett, Alex D. Latham, 
Arthur G. Loper, Walter R. Pettit, Edgar 


Seaman, George M. Stevens, and D. S. Wood, 
sr., directors, 


SELLING THE SUBURBANITES 


“Extras” and Small Items Are “Good Pick- 
ing” for Wideawake Retailer 


The Beach Lumber Co., in a suburban dis- 
trict of Denver, Colo., is so located that even 
though one of the big city companies may get 
the contract for the building of a home in the 
vicinity, the firm is not out of the running, 
says J. W. Accola, proprietor and manager. 
This brings up a rather interesting merchan- 
dising practice and sales opportunity. 

“Of course we don’t like it one bit if another 
lumber company sells the material for a home 
to be erected in our trade territory,” Mr. Ac- 
cola explained. “But we don’t scratch the 
prospect’s name off our list or decide to leave 
him alone for a few months. He’s still our 
game, and, in the long run, we'll probably sell 
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The Bumberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose ’’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Along the country roads there grow 
Filling stations in a row; 


Dutch Colonial, Georgian hall, 
Knightly tower baronial. 


When the sunset you would see, 
Naught appears but Socony. 


If you come or if you go, 
Skelly, Pierce and Texaco 
Fill the eye with graceful spires, 
Gasoline and rubber tires. 


Where the customer must live 
Makes the poor dub sensitive. 


Not for him such building glory, 
No such structural oratory. 


He is lucky if he has 
Ninety cents to buy some gas. 


When his shanty quite falls down, 
In the country or the town, 
There’s a certain intimation 

He'll move to a filling station. 


Let the country hear this call; 
There’s enough to house us all. 











him as much building material as the company 


which sold the original bill. We'll sell it in 
the extras, the little things that the home 
builder overlooked, the little improvements he’ll 
attempt himself in regard to fences, small ad- 
ditions, garden furniture and a thousand and 
one other items that amount to a considerable 
sum in the aggregate but which don’t seem to 
amount to much singly. 

“It is not far fetched to state that even the 
day after the original bill of material is de- 
livered on the job by a competitor we'll call 
upon the home builder and let him know we 
are located in his neighborhood, that we carry 
a full line of materials, including paint, hard- 
ware, cement etc., as well as lumber and that 
we'll be glad to serve him in the future.” 

How this works out may be better under- 
stood by analyzing the neighborhood in which 
the yard is located. The yard itself is about 
a mile from the city limits. It is in a region 
of moderately well-to-do people, many of whom 
have good paying jobs in Denver and can 
afford to maintain a home in the suburbs with 
a small garden tract, plenty of landscape gar- 
dening which will require pergolas, trellis and 
garden furniture. After the home is completed 
there will be a few shelves here and there, 
in the house or garage; perhaps a chicken 
house and yard—all of these small items are 
more likely to be purchased of the neighbor- 
hood lumber yard than of a yard several miles 
away in the business district of the city. 

Then, too, many of the home owners enjoy 
tinkering around their places and, on the way 
home from the city they will stop at the lumber 
office, buy a few boards, some nails, a few cans 
of paint, perhaps some hardware and carry 
their purchases home with them. They wouldn't 
think of going to the city lumber office and 
carrying the purchases several miles through 
the congested business streets. 

Therefore, Mr. Accola cultivates all of these 
people. He of course strives to sell the orig- 
inal bill of material, but if he can’t do that 
he sells the extras, the forgotten items, and in 
the long run accumulates a sizable bill. 


eseaeaeanaeaaeaaaas 


Retailer Scores Double Victory 


Mapleton, Iowa, April 28.—At the recent 
city election, William J. Haubrich, proprietor of 
the W. J. Haubrich Lumber Co., was elected 
mayor by an overwhelming majority, piling up 
a total of 582 votes against 254 scored by his 
opponent. The total vote was the largest ever 
polled here. Mr, Haubrich has been a resident 
of Mapleton for about ten years, and is known 
as one of the outstanding successful business 
men of northwestern Iowa. He served as presi- 
dent of the Community Club last year. 

Simultaneously with his political victory, Mr. 
Haubrich scored another triumph the same day, 
landing the $30,000 contract for building a 
school at Ute. 


Considers New Purchase Plan 


Kansas City, Mo., April 28.—The Kansas 
City Real Estate Board is giving serious con- 
sideration to a new method of promoting home 
ownership, devised by a committee working on 
suggestions by W. H. Launder, a member. 
The ideal is an “insured home purchase plan,” 
the gist of which is to combine all house pay- 
ments, except maintenance, into a single monthly 
payment over a term of years. This would in- 
clude fixed payment, interest, taxes and insur- 
ance, combined with life, accident and health in- 
surance on the purchaser. The purchaser would 
pay.a certain computed amount monthly, out 
of which would come all these expenses, being 
protected in making the payments by his per- 
sonal insurance. A local title and trust com- 
pany, acting as trustee, would handle all the 
financial matters. 

Under the present system, home buyers make 
a small down payment, assume a first mortgage 
and give a second mortgage calling for 
monthly payments of principal and interest. In 
most cases no installment payment is due in 
the months when semi-annual interest pay- 
ments are due on the first mortgage. In many 
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cases foreclosures have been necessary because 
of accident or sickness, or through failure 
properly to budget income to meet taxes and 
interest when these charges become due. 


Good “Yard-Keeping” Exemplified 


Sometimes a picture may tell a story better 
than a column of words. For instance, we 
might say that the Palmetier & Abell Lumber 
Co.'s retail plant at Waukesha is a splendid 
example of good lumber yard “housekeeping,” 
accurate piling of stock and general trimness 
of appearance, but though we should back up 
the statement with many words they would not 
be half as convincing as the photograph repro- 
duced herewith, 

Evidently someone connected with the P. & 
A. organization is a “shark” at lumber piling, 
for glancing along the butts one would have 
to have a sharp eye to detect any piece pro- 
jecting beyond the others by the thickness of 
a thumbnail, 


F, D, Abell, president of the company, when 
asked by what means this uniformity was 
achieved, replied that it could be credited to one 
of the yard men, who takes great pride in hav- 
ing every pile of lumber present an absolutely 
even front. We didn't learn this star piler’s 
name, but anyway he certainly knows his two- 
by fours. 

Regarding some 4-Square packaged lumber in 
stock, Mr. Abell remarked: “We carry a 
limited supply of this, but have not yet got it 
thoroughly introduced to our trade. We feel, 
however, that it has advantages which recom- 
mend it, in the way of 


Company Holds Annual Dinner 


Port Artuur, Ont., April 28.—The Thunder 
Bay Lumber Co, (Ltd.), Port Arthur, held its 
annual dinner April 22 at the Prince Arthur 
Hotel. This annual event has become an im- 
portant feature of the year with contractors, 
architects and others fortunate enough to be in- 
vited. The Thunder Bay Lumber Co. makes a 


e—— 


point of inviting everyone interested in the con. 
struction industry in Port Arthur and Fort Wij. 
liam to be their guests. Several entertainment 
features were introduced this year, among them 
being a wood naming contest. Another feature 
was a movie film of the Thunder Bay Lumber 
Co.'s local logging operations. M. J. McDonald, 
president and manager, presided in his usyaj 
genial and efficient manner. 


Must Diversify for Prosperity 


[By John W. Neill, manager South Texas Lumber Co. 
and president Chamber of Commerce, Yoakum, Tex.| 


Up to a few years ago the South was almost 
wholly dependent on the North and the East 
for systematized, progressive ideas, but it is fast 
coming to rely on its own original ideas for a 
more prosperous and dependable program. 

The best and probably the only excuse offered 
for its former negligent system of agriculture 
is the inheritance handed down by our fathers 
aud forefathers, who were more or less influ- 
enced by the living conditions among the sav- 
ages and the sight of the enormous herds of 
roaming buffalo on the vast areas of idle land. 
This land was not appreciated nor seriously ‘con- 
sidered as being worth more than a very little 
money. But today the happy-go-lucky South- 
erner fully realizes if he expects to prosper he 
must diversify. His slogan now is “More profit 
on less land.” 

Any community expecting to diversify will 





saving labor to the 
contractor, insuring 
even grade, and being 
well manufactured.” 





If it is true (and it 
is) that “A clean yard 
is a good advertise- 
ment,” the Palmetier 
fr Abell Lumber Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., 
should be getting some 
good publicity from its 
well-kept plant 





Mr. Abell has on one 
(or more) of the 
company’s trucks a 
big sign advertising 














the 4-Square stock. 

The Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co. has been 
in business in Waukesha since the spring of 
1892, a period of 38 years, during which it has 
seen the town grow from a few thousand into 
a progressive city of 18,000 population, with 
many manufacturing and industrial interests, 
three railway trunk lines and one electric line, 
fine homes and all the other institutions that 
go to make up a prosperous, uptodate urban 
community, 

(SPARE: 


Stages Aviation Essay Contest 


New York, April 28.—In order to stimulate 
interest in aviation among children of school 
age and at the same time to impress upon the 
future citizens the importance of the lumber in- 
dustry in the community, A. S. Pettit & Sons, 
of Huntington, Long Island, have just con- 
cluded an interesting competition. Miss Agnes 
B. Butterfield, fourteen years old, has just been 
declared winner of the Pettit firm’s essay con- 
test on “The Future of Long Island in Avia- 
tion.” This young lady won over more than 
100 boy competitors. This is believed to be the 
first event of its kind ever staged jointly in the 
lumber and aviation industries. The contest 
was so successful that Walter R. Pettit, treas- 
urer of the Pettit organization, is planning to 
make it a yearly event in the township, 

(PRS AEBEEEEEE 

Forest Propucts make up fully half of the 

freight tonnage originating in Maine. 


do well to bear in mind that there are these 
three necessary steps to consider: A good 
chamber of commerce; the business men and 
the farmers thoroughly sold on the diversified 
idea, and the help and co-operation of your 
county agent. 

It is also going to take co-operation, con- 
centration and determination to carry out a pro- 
gram of this kind. Co-operation links the busi- 
ness man and the farmer together on an equal 
footing; concentration limits the different sub- 
jects to a few, as it would not be wise to take 
on too many subjects at any one time; and last, 
but not least, determination will be the deciding 
factor whether this venture will be a success 
or a failure. 

Your county agent can look across a seventy- 
five yard hay meadow at a white leghorn hen 
and tell whether she is a “flapper or a pro- 
ducer.” He can cull your dairy herds, terracé 
your land, recommend the proper feed for your 
herds or your flocks and can combat any dis- 
eases that you might be troubled with on the 
farm. He is your “trouble shooter” and must 
be recognized as such. 

The South is well aware of the fact that 
there must be some drastic steps taken to dis- 
courage the raising of cotton only; but to dis- 
courage cotton we in turn must encourage some 
other profitable crops. 

Through the united efforts of the chambers 
of commerce of Yoakum, Cuero and. Yorktown, 


Dewitt county has made wonderful progress in 
dairying, poultry and tomatoes. We expect to 
ship out this year 400 cars of tomatoes. We 
expect to pay to the farmers of Dewitt county 
for whole milk and butter-fat more than $800,- 
000, and more than $700,000 for poultry. 

The above figures may seem insignificant to 
some of the counties in other States, but we 
have been interested in diversification for only 
the last four years, and we have made over 
1,200 percent gain in our dairying and probably 
1,500 percent gain in our tomatoes during the 
last three years. 

We have the most ideal country on earth for 
the above projects and there are a number of 
other profitable crops that can be raised here 
in Dewitt county, but we have only tried to 
specialize on the above three. 

As to our dairy barns, we have no set pro- 
gram. Personally, I do not recommend an ex- 
pensive barn for the beginner, but “something 
that will comfortably take care of his needs, 
We do know that when we start a farmer on 
the diversified program he will not only build 
a good barn, but he will also need chicken 
houses, hog houses, good fences, cement floors 
and many other improvements. 

The farmer who diversifies is no longer a 
liability, but an asset. He now has several 
sources of dependable revenue coming in each 
month while in the past it was just “Cotton,” 
which was very doubtful. 

The Yoakum Chamber of Commerce has paid 
out over $20,000 the last your years to teach 
the farmers the necessity of diversification. We 
think this is but the beginning of one of the 
most successful campaigns ever undertaken by 
any chamber of commerce the size of our little 
organization. 


Realm of the Retailer 


(Continued from Page 33) 

owner. I know places where lumbermen 
on the appraisal committee of such an as- 
sociation have turned down loans because 
the projected house was to contain kinds of 
lumber which they did not sell. No idea 
whether or not it was good for the purpose; 
merely using the power of the loan to force 
the owner into using a certain material be- 
cause a certain merchant handled it. This 
is important merely as a symptom; an evi- 
dence that the real objective simply was 
not in the picture at all.” 

The Realm presents these statements of 
a well known sales manager to indicate 
that a new set of ideas is coming to the 
front in our business. Without comment 
we merely suggest that our retail friends 
ponder the picture of the customer’s real 
interest as to the focal point of their own 
trade promotion efforts. 

While in the Great Southern office this 
department had a pleasant visit with O. H. 
Campbell, the big and genial man who has 
charge of pine sales. This trio, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Williams, are direct- 
ing the sales of this great company in 4 
modern spirit and are blazing some new 
trails in lumber merchandising. 
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A Retailer Looks at Financing Problems 


[By W. F. Connor, secretary-treasurer Beart Rogers Lumber Co., South Gate, Calif.] 


I was asked recently why it was that the 
retail lumber dealers in general at the present 


‘ time are so deeply inyolved with their whole- 


salers. In some States, 50 percent of them can 
not discount their bills. 

I believe in most cases it is because the re- 
tailer has tried to finance contractors and jobs 
through handling the first and second trust 
deeds and mortgages, which banks or loan com- 
panies would not take on. Handling second 
paper besides attempting to guarantee the 
monthly payments on the first until the property 
js income producing is undoubtedly speculation. 
Seiling material on a job where the first and 
second paper is filed on record before starting 
delivery means that the lien comes after the 
encumbrances. 

Speculation in selling building material 
may be safe for a concern with large capi- 
tal which can afford to take over property 
or wait for its money, but for a small 
dealer it is risky. 

Financing new homes is a good thing for the 
lumberman and one worth thorough consider- 
ation, but those that do not put it on a sound, 
bankable basis, instead of a speculative basis, 
have a day of reckoning coming. 

If a customer has a well located clear lot 
and a good income or salary, it should be a 
good risk to help finance his home on a monthly 
payment plan. The mail order companies are 
gradually going into this type of financing, on 
a sound bankable basis. The retail dealer, by 
arranging to dispose of his paper before con- 


should be 


It is surprising how many estates and 
retired farmers etc. in a community are 
willing to invest in mortgages rather than 
send their money to the cities for invest- 
ment, and it is up to the lumber dealer to 
help keep this money at home. 


struction of the house, safe. 


The writer managed a yard in a town in 
Washington for years and in talking with sev- 
eral old pioneers there in regard to having to 
do business with outside loan concerns they re- 
marked that they had money to invest in sound 
mortgages but the only paper they were offered 
in our town was a lot of undesirable auto paper 
and stocks of doubtful character. 


I believe that the retail lumber dealer 
must look to the small financing for the 
next year, and now is the time to get small 
homes started, furnish plans, advertise how 
cheaply by monthly payments a man may 
own his own home. 


It is true you may thus cause some trouble 
with your local architect and competitor con- 
tractors, but then, conditions are changing every 
day. The chain stores are gradually putting 
the country on a cash basis for “eats” and it 
is up to the lumber dealers to adjust their 
business. While they can not go on a cash 
and carry basis, they can help create a con- 
dition where they can control their money from 
the time it leaves the lender, and help eliminate 
unreliable contractors. ‘Look over your ledger 


for the past year and notice that the bad accounts 
are contractors to whom you gave credit, and 
who did not own even their Fords. Why such 
a. condition? 


The average retail yard owner spends 
too much time watching the piling of lum- 
ber, seeing that the machinery operates, 
watching the trucks and numerous small 
matters, and not enough time checking up 
on how the contractor is going to get his 
money, and securing it before the job 
starts. 


If you ask a retailer about a bad account 
on his books he can tell you all about how he 
was lied to, that there were not half enough 
to build the job, that the contractor was 
crooked, and more details. By a little investi- 
gation he could have found out all of this be- 
fore the job was started, or after he had de- 
livered the first or second load. 


Rip out your private offices, partitions 
etc., so that the customers can readily meet 
you and discuss their troubles. If necessary 
tear out the back of the office and put in 
plenty of windows so that you and your 
help and customers can look out all over 
your yard from one end to the other. 


Give the yardman a job painting the inside 
of the office, including the counters, with two 
coats of white or ivory enamel. Get a drafting 
board and T-square, pin up a few blue-prints 
on the wall, and make your office the center of 
the community for building ideas. 





This New Office Shows Beauties of Wood 


St. Lours, Mo., April 28.—The liberal use of wood for paneling and 
other decorative ‘as well as practical purposes has made the new offices 
of the United Lumber Co., 1401 South Hanley Road, this city, not only 
very attractive to the eye, but thoroughly comfortable and homelike and 














General office of the United Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., showing pleasing 
effect obtained by the liberal use of wood in construction and finishing 


possessing the lumber “atmosphere” that should characterize an office 
devoted to the sale of that commodity and its allied materials. 

The building itself is a commodious one and a half story structure, 
8 by 40 feet, the exterior walls being California stucco on wood. The 
roof is covered with cedar shingles stained in various colors. 

The general office, shown in one of the accompanying photographs, is 
40 by 42 feet, with floor of edge-grain, end-matched yellow pine. This 
room is so constructed as to display a studio living room with timbered 
effect, while the ceiling is blocked out in panel work defined by red gum 
stiles and rails. The electric light fixtures are of unusual design, 
exemplifying the modernistic type. 

An interesting feature of the office arrangement is that a record room 
for files has been especially constructed, opening out of the general office, 
so that no files or records are seen in the general office, except of course 
those that are being used in the work immediately in hand. The absence 
of papers and records scattered about on desks and counters gives the 
office a businesslike aspect that harmonizes with the uptodate fittings. 


The ceiling timbers are of fir and yellow pine, left in the rough but 
given a brown mottled effect. 

The private office is finished with birch panels with red gum stiles and 
rails, and has red gum box beam ceiling set about 18 inches apart and 
plastered between with California stucco. The desks and chairs are of 
quarter-sawed oak, and the oak floor is covered by a green oriental rug. 
Adjoining is the directors’ room, which is spacious and finely equipped. 

The building also has salesmen’s offices, clothes closets finished with 
cedar, ladies’ and men’s wash rooms etc. Each room is laid with a wood 
floor of a different species, thus showing prospective purchasers what the 
finished floor in that particular kind of wood would look like. 

The building as a whole was planned and equipped with the idea of 
furnishing a demonstration of the adaptability of wood, as well as to 
serve most efficiently the ordinary purposes of a business office. 

The new structure was erected on a tract of land comprising twelve 
acres, on which the company intends shortly to erect lumber sheds, mills 
and garages which will make it the most modern lumber yard and office 
in the vicinity. 














Private office of the United Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., which is paneled 
in birch with red gum stiles and rails. At the desks are seen I, E, Gold- 
stein, president, and F. A, Goldstein, vice president of the company 
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R esultful Methods of Handling 
Country Collections 


Psychological skill, called salesmanship, long has been recognized as 
of fundamental importance in selling. Psychological skill, used in the 
lumber yard’s credits and collections, is fully as important. It effects 
collections where clumsy methods fail. It maintains good will, while 
maintaining the collection percentage at a satisfactory level. 

Frank Corbin, manager Fort Lupton Lumber Co., Fort Lupton, Colo., 
has this plan in handling credits and collections in a typical farming 
community. For twelve years before entering the lumber field Mr. 
Corbin was associated with an installment music -house, and had exten- 
sive experience with installment credits and collections. 

Coming to Fort Lupton, a farming community, credits and collections 
presented different problems, but, fundamentally, the value of psycho- 
logical skill was as great. 


The Farmer Duns Himself 


Give the farmer an opportunity to dun himself, is one of Mr. Corbin’s 
rules. “One of the most satisfactory and successful plans in collecting 
from farmers which I have found,” the yard manager remarked, “is to 
go out and visit the farmer on his place. Just drop in on him. Inquire 
how crops are. Let the farmer take you about, and show you what he 
has got. Look at his hogs, the cattle he is feeding. Discuss market 
prices. In other words, have a friendly visit. 

“Give the farmer an opportunity to dun himself—to mention the over- 
due account first. In practically every case, given the chance, he will 
dun himself. He will tell you why he hasn’t paid, and why he can’t 
pay at the time, if that condition exists. 

“You can lead the conversation naturally on to a discussion of when 
payment can be made, and the result is a promise made willingly and 
freely by the farmer. You have obtained this without any aggressive 
tactics which might cause offense. 

“Giving the farmer an opportunity to dun himself is a principle which 
at the yard I have regard for almost every business day. A man who 
has an account with us, say, and has an unpaid balance of a considerable 
amount, comes in, and begins to give me an order. He is going to 
build a small corral, let us assume, and as he tells what he wants I 
write it down on a regular order form. He may be 15 or 20 minutes 
giving the order. 

“Now, I have known from the first that before I deliver the materials 
I must have an understanding with him—more information than I possess 
as he comes in. However, I give him a chance to dun himself. After 
the order is all on paper, the chances are very great that he will men- 
tion the subject of payment. Right then we can have our frank dis- 
cussion, and get our understanding. 

“If, however, the buyer having given the order doesn’t mention his 
past due account, doesn’t talk about payment, and I see he is not going 
to, I’ll bring the subject up myself, doing it in a tactful way. 

“The other day a farmer came in to price side boards for a feed 
rack. He happened to be a man who owed the company going back a 
year and a half, and who did not clean up the bill after the 1928 crop, 
as he should have done. I had written him letters at various times. 

“T gave all the information on what he was interested in, what it would 
cost him. And I waited for him to dun himself. Sure enough, he did. 
He told me that he would pay me half of the bill out of his October 
sugar company payment, and half out of the November check. If he had 
not brought the subject up himself, I would have walked out to the car 
with him, and before he got away, brought up the subject. I find that 
a great deal can be done to save the customer’s feelings by giving him the 
chance to dun himself. By holding back a few minutes, time and again, 
the farmer ‘outs with it.’ It is easy, then, to have the frank discussion, 
arriving at an understanding. 

“An important thing about that understanding is to have it crystallized 
in a definite promise. It is not enough for a farmer to say that he 
will pay you when he is able to. Find out when he will be able to, 
and how. Get the date. Have the understanding absolutely detailed. 
Then when the date comes around, follow up quickly if the farmer has 
not kept his promise. It may even be desirable to be on hand as he 
receives his money.” 


When the Farmer Has Money 


In Mr. Corbin’s experience the productiveness of collection effort is 
in direct ratio to the financial condition at the time. It is when the 
farmer has money that collections can be made. This seems so obvious 
that mention may appear superfluous. However, there is not nearly 
the regard that there should be of this principle by country lumber 
dealers. 

During periods when farmers, and the particular individuals, to the 
dealer’s definite knowledge have nothing with which to pay, the collec- 
tion effort extended can be reduced sharply to a low minimum. During 
a summer, for example, to many accounts, Mr. Corbin will send his 
once-a-month statement, and that is all. 


es 


Leaves From a 
Retailer’s Book 
of Experience 


He will know for each account, however, when income will be had, 
It may be wheat, or sugar beets, or vegetables for a canning factory, 
or cattle being fed, or something else. At about a certain date, however, 
the farmer will have money. 

‘Collection effort has regard for this income condition very closely, 
There may be an interview previous, and often is, when the farmer's 
promise to take care of the lumber yard out of the payment is had. 

In handling country credits and collections with success, it is abso- 
lutely essential to maintain this constant knowledge of the anticipated 
income of farmers with whom credit dealings are done. 


How Constructive Approaches Help 


As the lumber dealer opens a collection conversation with a delinquent, 
his first words can point quite positively toward payment or they can 
be of the sort which invite hesitation and lack of action on the debtor's 
part. The dealer, collecting, should strive to open the conversation with 
an “approach” which is constructive. 

Ry the spring, for example, Mr. Corbin may begin a conversation like 
this: 

“Haven't you some calves you can sell and pay up that bill, Jim?” 

If the delinquent hasn’t any calves, the conversation may be pursued 
with, “Haven’t you something else you can sell?” or perhaps, “You must 
have something, Jim, you can sell and turn into cash?” 

Suppose the time is fall, and the yard manager knows that within 
three or four weeks the farmer will have checks for a crop. He can 
open a conversation, then with: “Aren’t you pretty nearly ready to 
pay up your account?” 

In this case, of course, the yard manager is working toward a promise 
of payment out of the check when it comes in. The question leads the 
farmer to the right sort of answer. 


Personal Contact, Letters, Telephone 


It is Mr. Corbin’s observation that in the country, far more than in 
the city, personal calls become of decisive value. Letters are used by 
him to a considerable extent, but only at times when, through pressure 
of work at the yard, he is unable to get out to see the farmers. The 
most effective method, ordinarily, is a personal conversation. 

Because farmers are extremely sensitive to collection calls made over 
party lines, and because the party lines are so numerous, the telephone 
is not used by Mr. Corbin nearly so much as if he were collecting in 
a city locality. 

However, there are occasions when, other methods having failed, he 
will use the telephone. He relates an interesting case. 

A farmer owed some $150, long past due. Mr. Corbin had visited 
him at his farm, secured a promise, and then had the experience of 
the promise not kept. The yard manager called him on the telephone, 
and the farmer immediately made his wrath known. “I don’t want you 
to call me up,” he declared heatedly. “I called just to remind you,” 
Mr. Corbin said pleasantly. 

Another week passed, and payment had not been made. Again Mr. 
Corbin called up. Again the farmer was very wrathful. He cursed. 
He declared that he would pay the bill at the company’s office, but not 
to the local manager. , 

And the farmer did pay up, going out of his way to pay to the office 
in Denver, and at the time entering vigorous complaint about the local 
manager. The head office replied coolly, “That is what we hire him for.” 

There were other local creditors who weren’t successful in collecting 
from the man. They hadn’t resorted to the,telephone, a vulnerable spot. 


When to Get Hard with Debtor 


When a collection situation has progressed to the point where the 
debtor’s dead beat tactics are apparent, the element of good will no longer 
enters into the situation. The objective is to turn the account into cash, 
and if measures are necessary that arouse the anger of the debtor the 
yard manager who sees such situations with a level eye is not especially 
troubled. He will be doing no further business with the customer, 
anyway; if the man won’t play fair unless coercive tactics are adopted, 
then the latter must be used. 

In any community, a lumber dealer who can not hold out against 
the persuasiveness of debtors is constitutionally unfitted for handling 
credits and collections. Over generosity is the cause, purely, of innumer- 
able businesses being as regards accounts and notes receivable, in poor 
shape. 

There must be judgment. Usually, accommodation can freely be 
granted up to a point, but when, the debtor having been accommodated 
and having given his promise, he fails to live up to his undertakings, 
the shift to a serious and determined attitude usually should be made 
at once. 

The principle in granting extensions should be to tie up the extension 
with a definite premise of a payment at a future time. The customer 
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can not pay this month, but, securing accommodation, he commits him- 


self to pay next month. 
Watch your precedents. 


from liberal to conservative terms. 
The manager can refer to “company rules,” 


control.” e a ’, b- 
shoulder responsibility for strict policies. 


Either way, it is hard to over-emphasize the value of a complete under- 


It is many times as easy to start a new 
credit account on conservative terms as it is to switch an old customer 
In some respects, a manager has a 
position superior to that of ,an owner in credit and collection matters. 
and what is 
On the other hand, the owner, being in full control, must 





“outside my 


standing when credit is extended. What the terms are should be 
definitely understood on both sides. 
sixty days, and the farmer, because of his income condition, can not 
“make” such terms, the fact is known before the credit is extended. 
The dealer or manager who studies credits and collections with the 
same zeal he gives to selling will arrive at thorough control, because 
credit, with the modern credit bureaus which exist throughout the 
country, is sound and economic. 


If the yard requires payment within 


Many interesting ways to apply 


psychological skill can be found, and made to multiply the productive- 


ness of credit. 





Marks Another Milestone 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., April 26.—Completion of 
the 15-story Vance Building at Third Avenue 
and Union Street, marks another achievement 
of Joseph A. Vance, widely known lumberman, 
whose career parallels those of Alger heroes. 

Mr. Vance was born in the Province of Que- 
bec in 1872. His father’s death put him at 
the head of the family in his early teens and 
cut short his schooling. In 1890 the family 
moved to Tacoma where he obtained work as 
a teamster for the Union Pacific Railroad. In 
1895 he obtained employment in a small lumber 
mill at McCleary. Two years later, with a 
capital of $250, and the assistance of his brother 
David and James Kincaid, he built a small mill 
at Summit. 

Mr. Kincaid’s interest in the mill was ac- 
quired by Mr. Vance in 1900 and the latter 
and his brother continued to operate it with 
such success that a new mill of 60,000-foot 
capacity was built. The present Vance Lum- 
ber Co. was incorporated in 1906 with Joseph 


A. Vance, president, David J. Vance, vice 
president, and C-. Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Lumber operations of the company grew. In 
1917 Joseph A. Vance acquired the stock held 
by the others and assumed active individual di- 
rection of the company’s interests. At this time 
the company employed thousands of workers. 
As time passed mills were closed or disposed 
of so that the company developed into a holding 
concern for the management of the properties 
acquired by Mr. Vance whose properties now 
comprise fifteen parcels of real estate, including 
the Vance Hotel. 


Changes in Sales Personnel 


Tacoma, WasH., April 26.—Announcement 
has just been made of several important changes 
in the organization of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., of this city, manufacturer of Laminex and 
Woco doors and plywood, The plan of main- 
taining general sales offices in Chicago has not 
proved entirely satisfactory, and the company 
believes that it can offer distributers a more 
complete service from the home office at Ta- 
coma. It is felt that some officer of the com- 
pany should be available for personal contact 
with the trade when important matters of policy 
are to be decided quickly. As it often is im- 
possible for a principal of the company to make 
the long trip from the Pacific Northwest to the 
large markets in the East and middle West 
when these occasions arise, arrangements have 
been made which it is believed will be of great 
value to the company’s distributers. 

W. S. Nurenburg, who has been with the 
company for more than twenty years and who 
has been general sales manager, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has been elected a vice president 
and will represent the company in eastern terri- 
tory, his office being in the Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York City. 

W. L. Rawn has been elected vice president 
and director of sales, succeeding W. R. Ripley, 
recently resigned, who has been connected with 
the company for many years. Mr. Rawn has 
been manager of both the Western Door Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the American Export 
Door Corporation, and is well known in the 
door and plywood industry, both in domestic 
and foreign markets. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. also has taken 
over the personnel of the former American 


Export Door Corporation and is now actively 
engaged in distributing Laminex and Woco 
products in the export field. 

In addition to general offices at Tacoma, 
the company will maintain sales offices in New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Spokane. No 
changes are contemplated in the well recognized 
sales policy of the company. 





Retires After Long Service 


CLoguet, Minn., April 28—A, J. Taylor, 
veteran district sales manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., has tendered his resignation, 
taking effect May 1, to secure a well-earned 
rest after a career of 51 years with the Weyer- 
haeuser affiliated mills. For the last 31 years, 
Mr. Taylor has maintained headquarters in 
Cloquet, in the capacity of district sales man- 
ager for the lumber and by-products division 
of the Northwest Paper Co.—member of the 
Weyerhaeuser affiliation. 

Mr. Taylor, still vig- 
orous and hale, thus in- 
terrupts his labors to 
make his home in St. 
Paul, near his only 
daughter and his grand- 
children. He leaves the 





A. J. TAYLOR, 
Cloquet, Minn.; 


Retires From Active 
Business 





Weyerhaeuser organiza- 
tion with the deep re- 
spect and affection of all 
his many associates, who 
agree he has amply 
earned the right to re- 
tire from his labors and 
enjoy relaxation from 
his arduous duties. 

During all these years, Mr. Taylor’s services 
in connection with sales have been of an out- 
standing character. He first started with the 
Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Rockford, Ill., in 1879, being hired by Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, sr., to assist in the office of 
the sales department. He traveled on the road 
in Iowa for eight years, selling lumber from 
Rock Island to Omaha. 

From 1887 to 1899, young Taylor .was in 
charge of the office and sales of the same com- 
pany, under J. P. Weyerhaeuser, eldest son of 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, then manager. In 
1899 he went to Cloquet, where he served the 
Northern Lumber Co., and later the Northern 
and Cloquet lumber companies jointly, in the 
capacity of sales manager. Finally, after the 
formation of the sales company, he became dis- 
trict sales manager for the Northern and Clo- 
quet lumber companies. Following the merger 
at Cloquet that resulted in the Northwest Paper 
Co., he has acted in the same capacity for it. 

In 1921 and 1922, Mr. Taylor’s great serv- 
ices to the northern pine industry were recog- 
nized by his election to the presidency of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Taylor enjoyed a remarkably wide acquaintance 
among railway officials and lumber buyers 
throughout the country. For years he handled 
the sale of lumber down the Great Lakes, from 
Cloquet to Tonawanda, and was also active 
in the handling of the large industrial business 














which meant so much to Cloquet. It was in 
these fields that Mr, Taylor exhibited his great- 
est genius in behalf of the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests. 

Officers and personnel of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. and its affiliated mills have exhibited 
their affection and esteem by honoring their 
retiring associate with a salute and wish for 
his fullest satisfaction and enjoyment in the 
years to come. 
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Elected President of Company 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—George R. 
Hicks, president of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber 
Co., has been elected president of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., to succeed W. A. Pick- 
ering, who died April 15. At the meeting of 
the directors last Saturday Russell C, Picker- 
ing, son of W. A. Pickering, was elected vice 
president of the company. Mr. Hicks, while 
taking active charge of the Pickering com- 
pany’s affairs, also will continue the direction 
of the Bowman-Hicks company, but some of 
the detail work will be handled by other offi- 
cers of the company. 
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Three Concerns Consolidated 


SoutH Benp, Inp., April 28.—Three lumber 
companies were purchased by three South Bend 
men and merged into one consolidation accord- 
ing to an announcement made Saturday. The 
South Bend Lumber Co., the National Lumber 
Co. and the River Park Lumber Co., which 
have been owned and operated by Granville W. 
Ziegler and Russell H. Downey have been 
taken over by J. F. Donahue, J. I. Pavey and 
M. C. Hendershot and will continue to be oper- 
ated individually. At the same time, it was 
said, they will offer the advantages of -central- 
ized control. 

Mr. Donahue, until recently vice president in 
charge of sales for the Tilo Roofing Co., of 
New York City, will become president of the 
three concerns and Mr. Pavey, a Clearwater 
(Fla.), lumber dealer and banker, will be vice 
president. Mr. Hendershot, for a number of 
years secretary-treasurer of the McHenry- ‘Mill- 
house Manufacturing Co. of this city, will be 
secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Donahue, im announcing‘ the pubtiinines 
Saturday, said that the broad understanding of 
the lumber business on the part of the new 
owners, gained from association with builders 
and lumber dealers throughout the country, 
equips ther to réorgafiize the three -yards—with 
the best type of service. A wide variety of 
special. millwork -will be made in the plant of 
the National Lumber Co. and will be available 
through the other two concerns. 

Before becoming associated with the Tilo 
Roofing Co., of New York City, Mr. Donahue 
was sales manager for the McHenry-Millhouse 
Manufacturing Co. in South Bend. Mr. Pavey, 
who left South Bend about five years ago, or- 
ganized the Paxton-Pavey Lumber Co., of 
Clearwater, Fla., and later organized the First 
National Bank of that city. He served as 
president of the Clearwater Chamber of Com- 
merce for two terms and was mayor of Belle- 
air, Fla. Mr. Hendershot, in addition to his 
association with the McHenry- Millhouse com- 
pany, has been identified with civic matters in 
South Bend. He has held the presidency of 
the Rotary and Knife & Fork clubs and has 
been a director of the Federation for Social 
Service for several years. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincrTon, D. C., April 28. —Following i is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended April 19, 1930, and 
for sixteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 























of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 
ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association............00- ~ea 125 56,692,000 90 52,563,000 79 52,416,000 78 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 185 162,880,000 86 147,493,000 76 145, 087, 000 67 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 65 49,692,000 97 37,752,000 78. 32,214, 000 81 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 10,462,000 79 12,979,000 71 12,617,000 72 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 5,454,000 79 3,565,000 68 4,202,000 107 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 2,923,000 87 2,323,000 75 1,550,000 47 
North Carolina Pine Association............ 48 6,039,000 74 6,361,000 89 5,760,000 71 
California Redwood Association.............:. 13 6,656,000 88 6, 464, 000 76 6,432,000 66 
TE (MOGCWOGEDs occcecceeocses Ceedeescees ° 485 300,798,000 88 269,500,000 7 260,278,000 
Hardwoods: r j . ality * 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 191 32,276,000 93 28,899,000 76 26,880,000 62 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 6,463,000 73 4,222,000 63 3,169,000 55 
es tn cegehe Ceunedkesee ouswe 216 38,739,000 | 89 33,121,000 74 30,049,000 61 
i co acc ek wb eeeks hen tae oe ene 676 339,537,000 88 302,621,000 76 290,327,000 70 
SIXTEEN WEEKS No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association............... 2,047 888,793,000 91 831,495,000 87 842,709,000 84 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ oe 2,392,858,000 92 2,249,679,000 86 2,216,184,000 79 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 962 505,759,000 92 499,858,000 80 512,494,000 81 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 405 150,423,000 57 320,400,000 79 333,404,000 81 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 133 37,044,000 70 67,616,000 77 61,205,000 65 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 427 54,019,000 88 30,397,000 68 34,792,000 71 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 696 87,449,000 87 74,950,000 85 72,621,000 86 
California Redwood Association....... a 224 116,886,000 107 104,388,000 98 109,451,000 92 
i £6 os bee pehiee geen eens dues 7,854 4,233,231,000 90 4,178,783,000 84 4,182,860,000 81 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 3,100 484,576,000 87 447,426,000 76 444,459,000 74 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 427 126,793,000 86 71,029,000 66 66,134,000 64 
i ie. cascenceecesecenseneb ease Gee 611,369,000 87 518,455,000 75 510,593,000 72 
Dit Si vcnnenkeeveeedeeenebneebeeen -- 10,954 4,844,600,000 89 4,697,238,000 83 4,693,453,000 80 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 28.—Following a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage April 19, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stock: 


Association— 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.............. 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
114 823,021,000 157,626,000 9 


140 1,424,319,000 
80 1,159,425,000 
8 210,048,000 
187 1,055,907,000 


437,637,000 31 
144,586,000 12 

14,918,000 7 
235,764,000 22 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Oreans, La., April 28.—For the week 
ending April 19, Saturday, 147 mills of total 
capacity of 16914 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 
1929), report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Vee, © FEBS. ce eves 71,265,047 ey PY nae 
PE keeoead wees 64,145,668 90.01 aves 

Shipments* ..2,830 59,430,000 83.39 92.65 

Orders— 

Received* ...2,816 59,136,000 82.98 92.19 
On hand end 
| aa 8,769 184,149,000 


*Orders were 99.51 percent of higmente. 
?Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 
tOrders on hand at above 147 mills showed 


a decrease of 0.16 percent, of 294,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., April 28.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended April 19: Percent 


of Ca- 
Hardwoods— 


Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 64 units. ..13,438,000 210,000 100 


Actual production... 7,925,000 124,000 59 
Shipmentst ........ 5,205,000 81,000 39 
ers receivedt.. 4.480,000 70,000 33 
Orders on hand..... 40, 483, are ee ef 
‘Hemlock— 
Capacity, 87 units*..18,229,000 210,000 100 
Actual production .. 3,379,000 39,000 18 
Shipmentst ......... 2,602,000 30,000 14 
Orders receivedt.... 1,808,000 20,000 - 
Orders on hand..... 23,067,000 ..ccccce 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 








California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 26.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended April 19: 


— RBRedwood-—— White- 
Percentof wood 


Feet production Feet 
Production 6,656,000 100 1,532,000 
Shipments 6,464,090 97 1,860,900 
Orders— 
Received -. 6,432,000 97 1,670,000 
On hand .... 23,005,000 F 6,628,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 2,611,009 2,480,000 
Southern California*....... 2,203,000 1,351,000 
MT "Saaceeoseb eee a e.085 26,000 78,000 
OS EPPO EE ae Pay 1,539,000 1,626,000 
SS eee ee 85,000 897,900 

6,464,000 6,432,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





North Carolina Pine 


Norro.k, Va., April 28—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and eleven 
mills for the week ended April 19: a 

er- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Cutpet ments 
Average* .16,500,000 
Actual ... 9,946,000 61 
Shipments ..10,364,000 63 104 rn 
Orders? ..... 10,002,000 62 106 97 
Unfilled 
orders .. 75,155,000 
*“A verage” is of production for the last 


three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 90,108 feet; preceding week’s av- 
erage was 57,145 feet. 





California Pine Statistics 


_ San Francisco, Cauir., April 26.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 

on statistics for twenty-five mills: 
Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro-_ period 
Feet duction of 1929 

Por Week ended April 19: 


Premuetion ..cscces 18,189,000 son 
Shipments ........ 21,330,000 117 ‘ 
ID dake aie aah 21,255,000 116 ial 
De. Sercuceeraon 602,298,090 + 113 
For Jan. 1 to April 19: 

Production ........ 159,436,000 wih 58 
SS erry 334,106,000 209 78 
oo, ae oe 350,520,000 219 83 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 30—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 216 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended April 26 gave 
these figures : 

Production 178,616,000 
Shipments 159,877,000 10.49% under production 
Orders ....163,872,000 8.25% under production 

A group of 304 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity. 289,561,090 
at weekly cut for seventeen weeks— 


PER PD P E> PRR, EE 9 Se 207,089,000 
BD a cdisaticewinestha bake den 182, 772.000 
Actual cut week ended April 26....201,071,000 


A group of 214 mills, whose soitailie for 
the week ended April 26 was 177,985,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
eae 66,672,009 59,848,000 161,078,000 

Domestic 

cargo . 48,194,000 51,045,000 220,170,000 
Export . 32,013,000 37,964,000 208,329,000 
Local . 12,840,000 See. |. <snianese 
159,719,000 161,697,000 589,577,900 


A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended Apr. 
26, 1930 
Production ..163, 272, 000 150,492,000 164,626,000 
Shipments ..151,720,090 141, 259, 000 164, 479,000 
Orders ..... 1152, 229,000 139, 186, 000 174, 396, 000 


Average first 17 weeks 
1930 1929 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OreE., April 30.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports as 
follows on operations during the week ended 
April 26: 
Total number of mills reporting, 85: 


Actual production for week...... 55,756,000 
SIMMONS cecdccccccesoseeetncce 38,033,000 
Orders recelved ..wcccccccccccsoes 34,523,900 
Report for 63 mills: 
Operating capacity ............. 71,826,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 47,534,000 
Actual production for week....... 51,541,000 
Report for 81 mills: 
Average production.............. 49,294,000 
EE ES Ep pee Oe 134,784,000 
Stocks on hand April 26.......... 1,178,453,000 
Identical mills reporting, 63: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ..i.sccccess 71,826,900 
Average for 3 previous years... 47,534,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Apr. 26, 1930 Apr. 27, 1929 


Actual prod. for week 51,541,000 49,907,000 
POEM. scovecsvan os 35,145,000 45,938,090 
Orders received . 32,337,090 39,728,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— 

Average for 3 previous years..... 37,612,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Apr. 26, 1930 April 27, 1929 
Unfilled orders ...... 106, 990, 000 143,208,000 
Gross stocks on hand. 960, 953,000 810,663,009 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 26—The West Coast 


Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- | 


ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended April 12: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
88 mills 18 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
eee 64,996,705 1,600,614 
Atlantic Coast . 104,585,302 13,217,998 
Miscellaneous 4,587.526 4,156,688 
Cee 174,169,533 18,975,300 
Orders received— 
eee 18,741,498 455,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 31,747,046 1,367,957 
Miscellaneous ..... 180,258 2,828,000 
WE aw ie wdn eu 50,668,712 4,650,957 
Cancellations— 
COREOCHER sedsccice See ~swedeecus 
Atlantic Coast .... 17,583,394 65,000 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,510 100,090 
| ees 8,648,843 165,000 
Shipments— 
California «vena «) 425,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 28,081,688 1,891,600 
Miscellaneous ..... 194,962 60,000 
| ee eer ee 44,458,240 2,376,600 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
Pa ere 66,492,584 1,630,614 
Atlantic Coast..... 100,667,266 12,629,355 
Miscellaneous 4,571,312 6,824,688 , 
_, St Pew es 171,731,162 21,084,657 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
NE. ino hs @ mu 6 oOo ee 193,144,833 
Orders received.......... 55,319,669 
CE: 666s vacweds 8,813,843 
ID «6 ot dha awd «s 46,834,840 
Unfilled end of week..... 192,815,819 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


March Feb. March 

Lumber— 1930 1930 1929 
Manufactured * 599,200 NN 838,200 2,993,300 
Shipments ..... 860,200 1,779, 600 3,925,800 
DOE oS ed dees 18° 905, 100 18, '079, 000 10,710,600 

Logs— 
Purchases ...... 1,787,500 2,008,800 2,213,100 
Made into lumber 

and veneer ...2,137,600 1,817,600 2,528,900 
BtOCKS ~ ... ceases 2,363,800 2,682,000 1,047,800 





Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsukosnH, WIS., 


April 28.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


reports as follows March production and shipments, and stocks of April 1: 


Statistics for March, 1930, 27 Firms 


Unsold 

Production Shipments April 1. 

Eee 615,000 131,000 5,346,000 
Basswood ..... 2,687,000 1,650,000 28,408,000 
lee se 119,000 BOE & dee tute ale 
a oe. 10,740, 000 5,347,000 73,207,000 
Dt a0eibso oan 1 959, 000 1,293,000 14,626,000 
eer 13,424,000 9,225,000 59,719,000 
Eee 100,000 143,000 1,633,000 
Mixed hrdwd.. 1,301,000 SN eee ee 





Total hrawd.30,945,000 18,513,000 182, 939, 000 
Hemlock, 1&2”.13,456,000 8,919,000 124,931, 600 


Grand totals.44,401,000 27,432,000 307,870,000 





Unsold Stock April 1, 1930 (27 Firms) 


ae A a ere 86,958,000 

GOON: Bos Boks cicavivsen 95,981,000 

Tahal NHasBWees 2... i veccseveeve 182,939,000 
Hemlock 1&2-inch— 

BN  h ccsie draws dawetin 47,546,000 

SRN i cdr ns ddd ska ve riad 77,385,000 

Teted’ MOMIOEES 6642. Cia VIKAS 124,931,000 
[ee WOM cs ou Pee fy Bs Ee 02 307,870,000 


The figures for twelve months, April 1, 1929, to March 31, 1930. make the following percent- 


ages of those for the corresponding period of 1928- 29: 


Production—All hardwoods, 81; hem- 


lock, 75; all woods, 79. Shipments—All hardwoods, 76; hemlock, 69; all woods, 63, 
Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand April 1, as Reported by 27 Firms 














AsH— 
Dry Green 
Re ee ee pee 720,000 315,000 
ON =O errr Tt rr 484,000 166,000 
ee a ee ere 773,000 462,000 
SS 2 Ae ee eee 689,000 477,000 
Bs. Oh MIS. ars 6 poe a' oie so 0% 367,000 836,000 
a rere 25,000 32,000 
3,058,000 2,288,000 
Basswoop— 
OR ee Pee 489,000 181,000 
| ere re 1,869,000 1,655,000 
DE csaeeehae eens aed 1,289,000 38,000 
. Se Sea ee 4,574,000 2,376,000 
| Se a eee 3,653,000 3,767,000 
Se. ae ao ob okt on 4,144,000 3,064,000 
a ae re 197,000 212,000 
16,215,000 12,193,000 
HaRD MAPLE— 
RRS eae 2,188,000 3,093,000 
ES Shc ara a ae anatelae D 1,760,000 1,775,000 
wee es GAG di. Sie ods 3,942,000 4,228,000 
Be De Occ wand cseeene 2,487,000 2,339,000 
SS fee 10,043,000 8,674,000 
Flooring stock........... 4,701,000 11,070,000 
25,121,000 31,179,000 
Sort MAPLE— 
ha ah neat edie hontai Ke oe 143,000 296,000 
cians aa ee aed eee 107,000 184,000 
ee NR, on a dc Soe e ee 236,000 583,000 
i ee caclcwene ees > oe 818,000 656,000 
eS gt” a eae 230,000 166,000 
1,534,000 1,885,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on 


a ite aa A a ie ocala a es ioe nie eee eats a 
De cn ce cde seu dw bk ee bane CRee ko 
Si ee ee ree rr re 
BY soc, s te HR pn ok RE Se Sw UO ee Le EK 6 See es 
BS MN 1k cece no @ Lande "w icin i ere Oa aE A bee 
MiM rum....... © a aclu dink %.mit.a bok Ge eal ek aa aaa 





cr 1930 i vat 1929—_—___, 
Dry Green Dry Green 
Ash . 2,967,000 2,288,000 2,332,000 1,779,000 


Bass .16,048,000 12,193,000 10,528,000 13, 351,000 
Birch. 31, 447, 000 41,150,000 19,687,000 32, 697, 000 


Elm— 
Rock. 613,000 821.000 969,000 1,512,000 
Soft 7,129,000 6,044,000 2,114,000 7,365,000 


Maple— 
Hard24,752,000 31,179,000 13,674,000 30,411,000 
Soft 1,280,000 1,885,000 682,000 1,590,000 
Oak . 1,088,000 421,000 484,000 364.000 


$5,324,000 95,981,000 50,470,000 89,069,000 

















Rock ELM— 
Dry Green 
See ee ee eae 55,000 116,000 
| ih OS eR ee 67,000 232,000 
ee are 301,000 273,000 
SU. oN MRS. wos ad a Sosa oe 190,000 200,000 
613,000 821,000 
Sort ELmM— 
BE A ae a rb OE Aki hake 1,824,000 1,188,000 
SE bo easin yas & os Ue ote 924,000 83,000 
ee ee er eee 2,306,000 1,629,000 
Sct Shoe wiegce yi Wk bo 1,563,000 1,331,000 
ae 531,000 1,213,000 
7,148,000 6,044,000 
BircH— 
EE ey ree 4,364,000 6,207,000 
I it ane isa che ed ee we 3,924,000 2,935,000 
| a eee 7,933,000 8,837,000 
Se EE ee 6,015,000 7,591,000 
oe ee eee 8,157,000 12,924,000 
Nos. 1&2 fact. strips.... 246,000 193,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 370,000 1,462,000 
NE OT ee eee ere 946,000 869,000 
/ = ek Se ee 102,000 132,000 
32,057,000 41,150,000 
OaKk— 
| RAPES or er 236,000 60,000 
ID 3 etait rote wae ana. aids e eaens 143,000 35,000 
eee 291,000 93,000 
BG. Oe Os Ves ecenpenns 305,000 74,000 
ee 221,000 112,000 
ef yf ee 16,000 47,000 
1,212,000 421,000 


Hand April 1, 1930, by Grades (27 Firms) 


1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider 
Dry Green Dry Green 
9,512,000 12,957,000 
7,716,000 17,935,000 
9,177,000 13,756,000 
10,423,000 14,428,000 
3,405,000 4,580,000 
Chetnnns 212,000 ip eame nn 


7,101,000 13,729,000 40,445,000 63,656,000 
April 1—Unsold Hemlock—25 Identical Firms 
m—1930——_, - 1929 ~ 
1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 

. 3,072,000 22,107,000 2,210,000 17,026,000 
2,702,000 23,903,000 3,717,000 18,985,000 
4,651,000 21,915,000 - 3,389,000 12,703,000 
No. 3.. 5,965,000 23,892,000 3,267,000 15,485,000 
No. 4.. 3,074,000 7,941,000 1,150,000° 6,001,000 
Mill run 359,000 212,000 277,000 179,000 








No. 1. 
Merch.., 
No, 2.. 





19,823,000 99,970,000 14,010,000 70,379,000 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorroLtk, Va., Apftil 28.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association reports that in February 
the total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of 
stumpage, was $19.35 for mills doing their own 
logging, the range for these being from $13.71 
to $28.85; $18.31-for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $19.25—the 
statement being based on 14 reports from 11 
members representing 16 mills. Average cost 
of fogs for mills doing their own logging, ex- 
clusive of stumpage, ‘was $8.62, made up of $6.35 
for logging expénse and $2.27 for log transpor- 
tation; total cost of manufacturing for these 
mills was $5.68, made up of $3.70 for sawmill, 
52 cents for dry kilns and $1.46 for yarding and 
shipping; total overhead averaged $4.23 made 
up of $1.38 for insurance and taxes, $1.06 for 
depreciation, and $1.79 for general overhead, and 
selling expense amounted to 82 cents. 





Southern Pine Costs 


New. Oreans, La., April 28.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for February 
gives average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping southern 
pine lumber, not including interest on loans or 
invested capital. This report—covering 81 
mills operating 113 units that produced 181,- 
895,550 feet—shows that the average total cost 
per thousand feet for that month was $26.31. 
This is an increase of 55 cents over the average 
cost for January, which on a production of 
197,618,408 feet was $25.76, and an increase of 
64 cents over February of last year. The av- 
erage cost .for the two months of 1930 was 
$26.02 on a total production of 379,513,958 feet, 
‘compared with $25.25 on a production of 451,- 
991,065 feet for 1929. Of the 66 concerns whose 
mills are included in this report, 29 showed 
costs less than the average. The figures for 
the entire number show a spread from a low of 
$21.52 to a high of $34.74. 
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National Lumber Trade 
Promotion in 1930 


It may surprise you to know that in the face of reported timber 
famines, appeals to use steel and concrete in order to. conserve our forest 
resources, and a barrage of withering fire from competing materials 
designed to secure the largest possible slice of the consumer’s dollar, 
lumber is holding its own competitively with other materials. This is 
due in large measure to the natural merits of lumber itself and to sys- 
tematic procedure, regionally and nationally, in conducting an orderly 
program of research, promotion, advertising and publicity activities. 

The 1929 business upheaval played no favorites in the building industry 
field. All suffered; all now seek to regain a more favorable place in 
the sun. A recent survey of what our leading competitors are already 
doing in 1930 shows clearly that they plan to use continuous advertising 
and publicity campaigns with research and direct promotion to check 
a prolonged period of business readjustment. Of this you may be 
assured; 1930 will be no time for the lumber industry to let down in a 
concerted effort to keep our product continuously before the buyer, and 
systematically and aggressively to promote better merchandising by lum- 
ber distributers, based upon wider use of facts regarding correct lumber 
uses and specifications. 


The 1930 Budgets 


We are operating under a necessary modification of the budget approved 
at the December meeting. The estimated revenues for 1930 at that 
time, including current subscriptions and delinquent accounts, were 
$1,043,307.76. Estimated expenditures, not including the co-operative 
arrangement with the Wood Office Furniture Associates, were $1,006,- 
638.95. The total revenues, however, made no allowance for reduction 
in revenue on account of the reduced rate of production in 1930 as 
compared with 1929. The revenues received for the first three months 
in 1930, if they reflect what may be expected during the remainder of 
the year, show plainly that important budget items must be revised down- 
ward, unless additional subscribers are promptly secured to make up the 
difference. 

As might be expected when the force of a concerted campaign begins 
to register, there are almost daily requests that all manner of meritorious 
undertakings in the lumber business be financed from the National’s 
funds. We are squarely at the place where we can finance no new project 
unless we substitute it for something we are now doing at the direction 
of the trade extension committee. We are not able now to do the things 
that we are specifically insfructed by the trade extension committee to do. 
Our machinery can carry its present load. If more is to be done, and 
undoubtedly more could and should be done, we must have more machines 
and the wherewithal with which to run them. 

There is now some dissatisfaction over the inadequacy of the funds in 
practically every important allocation in our budget. There is a large 
measure of justification for this feeling. Merely to recognize the fact 
gets us nowhere. Recently several non-subscribers have written to pro- 
test what seemed the industry’s failure to advertise nationally to offset 
claims made by substitutes to capture markets of particular value to them 
as individual manufacturers. To do this continuously would use your 
dollars to develop their suggestions. That is an unequal distribution of 
the load; but it does obviously suggest a remedy. There is a place for 
every lumberman in this program. A committee of manufacturers and 
wholesalers, widely representative of producing regions and markets, 
who are willing to give some of their personal time to call on, and to 
write personal letters to, their friends in the industry, will, when 
supported by personal work by the regional and national associations, 
succeed in securing the substantial additional current revenues necessary 
to maintain at desired higher levels the effort to secure and hold for the 
industry the benefits of individual, regional, and national promotion 
activities. The industry is moving forward toward effective control of 
production, and a more orderly marketing of the product. This, too, 
is fundamental. Taken together, the inter-locking combination presents 
a picture, complete in all essential features. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


In a recent radio address, Dr. Julius Klein said: “Advertising should 
go ahead with all its characteristic force. . . At this time any appre- 
ciable let-up in advertising would be unquestionably injurious.” Our 
advertising sub-committee, Messrs. Hamilton, Kendall and Putman, 
working with the J. Walter Thompson Co., developed an advertising 
campaign for 1930 to cost $179,962.63 for 327 pages in 44 publications 


es 


As Reported by 
W. F. Shaw, 


Trade Extension 
Manager 


reaching 9,000,000 people monthly. Our present commitments, how- 
ever, are for $41,522.22, reaching architectural and engineering publica- 
tions, the building groups, purchasing agents, building and loan associ- 
ations, railroad buyers, and the lumber trade press. To reach the farm 
group as scheduled will cost $34,000 more; an additional $104,000 will 
be required to carry our message to the home and general consumer 
groups. To reach these groups in 1930 is not only highly desirable; 
it is well-nigh imperative. We will do it—if we can. Our competitors 
already are doing it. For the present, then, here we stand, the third 
largest industry—a small figure throwing pebbles at a mighty fortress. 

Market analysis, research, field work—they are necessary; but until 
the advertising copy is prepared, published, read, absorbed, and accepted, 
every dollar of their cost is, in a large measure, preliminary expense. 
Advertising is a guaranty of the maintenance of policies calculated to 
build up good will. Our previous advertising efforts have brought thou- 
sands of inquiries for literature, hundreds of requests for specific help 
in preparing designs or specifications involving lumber purchases, and 
continue to bring a volume of requests which tax the capacity of our 
staff to handle promptly. There is no denying the fact that people 
have been made lumber conscious. The lumber industry has no better 
way of pledging itself to the public to maintain a reputation for in- 
tegrity. We thus step out into the open where any shortcomings of 
our product or policy may readily be singled out by competitors or by 
an alert consumer. This is exactly where we belong. The committee 
has done its work well. It is unfortunate that because of the reduced 
revenues we have had to trim our advertising budget downward and 
every other budget. It is hoped that by early fall we may include in 
our advertising appeal the farm and home consumer groups, thus round- 
ing out a comprehensive campaign directed toward the buying public 
as well as the specifying buyer. 


Publication Schedule: 


Six publications are expected to carrry the burden of our 1930 cam- 
paign. They are: 

1. “Modern Home Interiors,” of which 120,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed. The demand continues steady. 

2. “for Home Lovers,” now a leader in producing sales through a 
co-operative plan with retailers. 

3. “Wood Floors,” attractive installations with specifications. 

4. ‘Wood Siding,’ ready in July. 

5. “The Use of Lumber on the Farm,” a book of practical plans 
for lumber-built farm buildings. 

6. “House Framing Details,” in steady demand by carpenters, con- 
tractors, and realtors. 


“Modern Business Interiors” and “Wood Lath” will, when ready, fill 
a big need in our promotion plans. “Ideal Farm Home Plans,” a series 
of dream homes resulting from our nation-wide contest, and appearing 
in the Bureau Farmer at the rate of two each month; “Millwork Notes,” 
a set of twenty-four valuable talks and plans on latest practices in mill- 
work uses; “Lumber Facts,” the new series of selling helps for lumber 
distributers, “Maximum Spans for Joists and Rafters,” and the new 
Trayer Book “The Use of Wood in Aircraft Design,” round out an 
orderly publication program, detailed on pages 33 and 34 in the graphic 
report, and supplemented steadily by the authoritative publications of 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization. Its next publication “How 
to Judge a House” will be a magnificent contribution to lumber liter- 
ature. 


Research 


With thousands distributing and millions using our product, what we 
need is not more discussion, but agencies to supply us with facts about 
lumber. Research for new facts to improve manufacture, handling, 
specification, use, assembly, and design, both of hardwoods and soft- 
woods, must go hand in hand with advertising and field promotion. 
The full time of three technical men is used and five research institu- 
tions of national standing are employed. Approximately $88,000 is 
budgeted for commercial and laboratory research. The sum is inade- 
quate. There are important research projects which, although promising 
direct benefits, must for the present be deferred. 


National Lumber Laboratory Established 


Following approval last December, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association established its own laboratory for the purpose of 
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conducting certain preliminary tests on our product before throwing 
it into the spotlight of competition with other materials. At the present 
time the laboratory is undertaking : 


1. The conditioning of lumber for heat transmission tests. 


9, Fire tests on small columns. 
3. Abrasion tests on floors. 

4. Moisture-proofing tests. 

5. Fire-proofing treatments. 


Status Laboratory Research Activities April 1, 1930 


Mr. Shaw stated that up to April 1 the laboratory research activities 
included tests of heat infiltration through frame walls; heat transmis- 
sion by wood; moisture-proofing and anti-shrinkage treatments; fire 
retardant treatments; termite prevention; use of wood for aircraft 
building; and lumber airplane hangar tests at the bureau of standards. 
Further he said: 

The fire tests of wood sash and partitions approved last December, and 
the projects planned under similar authorization for new wood treating 
processes, have been deferred. 


Work of the Technical Advisory Committee 


Yesterday, the trade extension committee received helpful recommenda- 
tions from the technical advisory committee representative of all regional 
associations following their meetings last week. The importance of 
continuing the work of this committee should not be under-estimated 
and every effort should be made by each regional association to provide 
for regular attendance at future sessions. 


Treated Wood Bureau Enlarges Its Program 


At the recent Seattle meeting the American Wood Pinteiisiiie Asso- 
ciation decided to carry its investigations to other treatments beyond 
preservation, especially fire-retardant treatments. A. W. Armstrong is 
chairman of a committee to investigate and make recommendations 
regarding treatments of wood other than to resist decay. This extends 
the organization’s interest to include fire-proofing, treatments against 
shrinkage, stain, and termite damage. It should enable it to enter 
aggressively into two lines of promotion: 


1. The broad field of retail distribution outlets for treated wood in 
ordinary construction as distinguished from the large volume business 
of the railroads and highway departments; and, 

2. The field of diversified wood treatments not limited merely to 
matters of decay resistance. 


Co-operative Research on Farm Uses 

Various opinions are held regarding the volume of lumber consumed 
annually by farm uses. Present estimates range from a conservative 
5 percent to a glowing 30 percent. There is, however, general con- 
currence in the belief that farmers now need, and can afford to buy 
lumber to launch a nation-wide rehabilitation program. The Federal and 
State program extended to local areas is teaching the farmer the rela- 
tion between farm buildings and farm production costs. He is studying 
his animal and crops requirements in terms of the technique of housing, 
i. e. efficient planning of farm buildings, careful selection of materials, 
and the control of environmental factors. We should no longer withhold 
acceptance of leadership for the lumber industry in co-operative research 
with State and Federal governments. We have become so zealous in 
making boards for farmers that we have lost sight of what he does 
with those boards after they leave the dealer’s yard. In one year the 
lowa Mutual Tornado Association paid $739,000 in tornado claims due 
to failure to anchor or to brace the lumber used in farm buildings. 

It is recommended that a research fellowship be established and co- 
Ordinated with the Federal program for a term of three or four years 
if arrangements continue satisfactory. This will cost less than $800 a 
year. 

The initial project might well be a study of: (1) The potential farm 
markets for lumber, or (2) Dairy housing, or (3) Poultry housing. 

Look for example at the size of the dairy industry. There are 21,000,- 
000 cows in the country. These cows contributed $3,000,000,000 to 
American farms last year. In 1928 they produced 60,000,000 tons of 
milk, or milk weighing twice as much as all the pig iron produced 
in the United States. The dairy industry’s output for one year is 
equivalent in value to the nation’s gold reserve, and commands 20 cents 
out of every American dollar spent for food. 

The average cow indifferently housed and treated produces between 
5,000 and 6,000 pounds of milk. The more serious minded farmers get 
about a 9,000-pound average but at Beltsville, Md., on the Government 
experiment farm, is a contented cow setting the nation’s high mark at 
24,000 pounds. The proper housing of these quality cows is a dominant 
factor in quantity milk production. Lumber, properly applied, is a super- 
latively good material for dairy purposes. The close relationship which 
should exist is obvious, and has led me frankly to recommend a 
coordinated research program. I hope it will have your approval. 

In the meanwhile, we expect to prepare data to show agricultural 


engineers how to frame a barn roof. They have pone requested this 
help. 


The Most Effective of All Research 


The industry has proceeded far enough in research to understand 
thoroughly that the refinement and processing of lumber and wood prod- 
ucts through treatments of various kinds against fire, decay, insect attack, 
and other types of deterioration, offer the most certain means of per- 
manently improving the position of lumber in competition with other 
materials. Any proposition which has to do basically with the quality, 
serviceability, and utility of lumber is fundamentally important. We 
must know in each use-classification whether we have a product that has 
the inherent merits to permit it to compete with other building materials. 

Suppose, for instance, we knew exactly how to moisture-proof wood 
effectively. If we now could moisture-proof wood cheaply and effectively 
we could immediately put lumber in a class by itself. We would cease 
fighting any rear guard actions and would take lumber right out on 
the main stage and keep it there. This certainly is a research project 
of basic importance. There are several others in the same class. 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE 


The most significant architectural project completed during the year 
was our book “for Home Lovers.” It is already evident that the fine 
architectural examples of lumber-built homes ranging through all sizes 
and values shown in the book are influencing prospective home builders 
to choose a house of lumber in preference to one of. other materials. 
Six mats with attractive copy are now offered without cost to dealers 
for local advertising, and are in steady demand. This book represents 
the first carefully planned effort to make frame houses the style. It is 
in no sense a book such as is usually offered to sell plans; it is rather 
an effort to sell the idea that the home of good taste for any size 
pocketbook will be a lumber-built house. Since its printing two months 
ago, more than 40,000 copies have been sold for re-distribution. The 
demand grows. We are able to meet it. 

The prize winning designs from the Ideal Farm Home Contest are 
being developed with suitable elevations and complete detail sheets at the 
rate of two per month. These appear regularly in the “Bureau Farmer.” 

In preparation now is a series of “Interiors for Business Buildings” 
which we believe will equal in popularity and sales value the present 
book, “Modern Home Interiors.” 

Plans are under way for the de Luxe edition of “Wood in Architec- 
ture,’ to start with an artistic presentation of wood panelings for living 
rooms, a field in which imitations never quite succeed in being wood; 
and they never will. 


BUILDING CODE WORK CONTINUES ITS EFFECTIVENESS 


Competition in building code activity becomes sharper. We now spend 
approximately $50,000 a year in supporting the activities of a staff of 
five men who are in personal touch with more than 100 cities each 
month. Lumber’s position in this competition is primarily defensive. Your 
representatives seek only the right to compete for legitimate building 
markets. In no instance, do they seek preferential legislation to exclude 
a competitor from the field. Lumber does not have to resort to building 
laws making its use mandatory in order for it to be sold. The industry 
is more than holding its own in defending its market from discriminatory 
legislative aggression. 

There continues to be concerted effort by competing materials to secure 
a merchandising advantage through the provision of building laws that 
affect the design of buildings and influence the necessary quantity of 
materials to be used. 


New York City Markets Cited as an Example 


For instance: The recent amendment to the New York City building 
code increased working stresses for steel 12% percent without making 
corresponding increases for other construction materials. This has the 
effect of reducing the cost of steel in buildings in New York City more 
than five million dollars annually. The competitive position of steel 
has been improved just that much. 

The introduction in the New York legislature of a bill to prohibit the 
use of wood partitions in any fireproof building where labor is employed 
will, if its full effect is felt, be more far-reaching than was the legis- 
lation operative for sixteen years prior to April, 1929, with prohibited 
wood partitions in fireproof factory buildings. 

This month the New York State legislature passed a bill which 
requires “fireproof” wood in all hotels, tenements, and apartment houses 
more than 150 feet high in New York City. Last year 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber was sold in New York City under the present tenement house 
law for flooring, trim, sash, doors, and similar items in tall, fire-resistive 
buildings. The new law will operate against the much larger market 
for wood kitchen equipment, and cabinets, built-in fixtures, and shelving. 
Would more have been sold if there had been no adverse legislation? 
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Certain it is that the manufacturer of “incombustible substitutes” wel- 
comes new legislation. He operates at a known cost, and expects to keep 
his price lower than “fireproof” lumber prices, item for item. He is 
not able to do this consistently in the case of untreated lumber. 

Should not this issue be faced frankly and a promotion policy es- 
tablished determining what particular items and uses should be selected 
as the logical ones where the fireproofed product is desired? There are 
a number of lumbermen who believe it would be sound policy to advocate 
fire-retardant lumber in places: 

1. Where reduction of flammability is of major importance, as in 
scaffolding for high buildings beyond reach of fire departments or stand 
pipes, or 

2. Where reduction in the number of heat producing units is im- 


portant, as in the case of shelving in a records-storing room where 
are large quantities of quick-burning stock, or 


3. Where smoke is a consideration, as in subway platforms or ticket 
booths. 

This would not include base boards, picture moldings, casing and 
similar items in a fire-resistive building, their combustibility having nu 
practical significance. 

Present uncertainties may be crystallized in the desired answer to the 
following questions: 

1. Is the policy to be one of neutrality in respect to similar 
ordinances where they are introduced? 

2. Shall we accept and promote the use of fireproofed wood? 

3. If so, what items and for what uses, and which of the five or 
six fire-retardant compounds shall we accept as suitable? 

This same New York legislature within the last ten days is believed 
to have given a preferential market to steel window frames, sash, trim, 
and composition flooring by requiring wood in all buildings over 150 
feet high to be fire-proofed. 


Many Lumber Markets Saved 


The bright side of the picture is reflected in the Graphic Report record 
of a saving of 19 percent of the markets for lumber effected in twelve 
large cities; in one 35 percent of the market being retained. This 
maintaining of open competition where the decision as to the materials 
used is based on the comparative merit of the materials has been 
effected by bringing about the revision of the existing ordinances or by 
preventing the adoption of proposed regulations which would have been 
a serious handicap. 


Campaign Against Wood Lath 


The unfair advantages to which competing industries resort are 
reflected by the campaign encountered in New York City against the 
use of wood lath. This campaign was hung on a number of serious 
apartment building fires which took place during the course of construc- 
tion of new buildings. That wood lath made buildings dangerous as 
evidenced by these fires was assigned as a reason for the campaign. 
Now, however, the grand jury has issued indictments for willful and 
malicious setting of fires in these buildings, inferring racketeering as a 
motive. But wood lath will get no credit for that. There will be an 
improved market for No. 1 lath. Our new bulletin “Wood Lath” just 
off the press will if properly used greatly stimulate promotion work 
and is being widely advertised to the trade. 

The resourcefulness of our building code staff is reflected by the chart 
outline of fundamentals which is shown in greatly reduced form on 
page 19 of the graphic report. This simplified presentation is not the 
work of any highly paid professional consultant who frequently receives 
$10,000 or $15,000 for his services to a city. It remained for the in- 
genuity of Mr. Kimbell to conceive this method of presentation which, 
in the hands of an efficient building code staff, means so much to lumber 
promotion with building code officials. 


FIELD PROMOTION WORK 


Under the heading “Field Promotion Work” Mr. Shaw called atten- 
tion to the valuable work of the field men who have been continuously 
engaged with groups that represent fully 75 percent of the lumber market, 
namely, railroads, farm uses, millwork, refrigerators, automobile and 
radio industries, heavy outdoor framing, State highway departments, 
users of box and shook materials. As a result of this work lumber has 
been brought favorably to the attention of specifying buyers and specifica- 
tions have been changed to permit the use of lumber. 

Mr. Shaw then told how Federal specifications had been changed to 
conform to association grading on American Standards; how the auto 
body manufacturers are drifting back to the composite body type through 
continuous work with them; of the approval of “mattress” specifications 
in river work; of demonstrations of “fabricated” wooden oil derricks; 
of the stocking by retail yards of treated lumber; and of the successful 
work being done to counteract the efforts of the fire insurance compa- 
nies in legislating against wood and in attempting to show that fire 
losses have increased when, since 1925, the contrary is true. 


———— 


Other Important Markets Are Regularly Disclosed 


Inevitably: these functional assignments uncover other opportunities, 
For instance: The National Council of American Shipbuilders recently 
completed an interesting study of the different kinds of material that 
enter into the construction of ships of different types, and the quantities 
of material actually used in the construction work but which are not 
incorporated into the vessel design—such as staging, shoring, templates, 
patterns, and launching ways. Its analysis shows that 3.6 percent of 
the entire cost is expended for the lumber used. 

There are now 7,800,000 gross tons of shipping in our coastwise and 
foreign trade under the American’ flag. The life of a ship is about 
twenty years. This means a steady reconstruction program of approxi- 
mately fifty large vessels of a money value of $75,000,000 a year, which 
is the amount of shipbuilding under way, and which should represent 
a fair average volume for the future. Of this figure 3.6 percent or 
$2,600,000 a year is to be spent for lumber—admittedly a large sum 
and a matter of importance to lumber manufacturers and distributers, 
We hope to assign a man to the work of holding this market and to 
bring out a bulletin on wood barges, with acceptable detailed plans. The 
development of our great inland waterways makes this work extremely 
timely. 

Important work has been successfully handled with the railroads, with 
Federal departments supervising large construction projects, with fur- 
niture purchases by Government bureaus, and now is under way in con- 
nection with the Chicago World’s Fair officials. These, and literally hun- 
dreds of similar instances, are the accomplishments of an organized 
industry. In no other way could such work be undertaken. It affects 
your daily markets so intimately that no one who expects to remain 
in the lumber business questions any longer the wisdom of continuing 
such work, 


Valuable By-Products of Field Work 


Quality is never an accident. With eleven field offices located in the 
heart of heavy consuming territory, and with sixteen men in systematic 
touch with large buyers, it has been a source of gratification to note 
the number of industrial concerns which have published and widely 
distributed attractive bulletins depicting forcefully the superior qualities 
of their particular product due to a use of wood. As illustrative of a 
recent publication of this character I commend to your’ reading, “Why 
a Woodlined Frame” by the Sterling Motor Truck Co., of Milwaukee. 
One could now collect an interesting testimonial library of such helpful 
information. It pays to keep men regularly in contact with large in- 
dustrial users of lumber, and to continue our proffer of technical help 
if and when needed. 


Marketing of an Identified Product Gains Momentum 


Without hesitation I include all our efforts, that of individual compa- 
nies, regional associations, and the National, to enlarge the supply and 
use of grade-marked, trade-marked lumber, and in the case of carload 
shipments the “Shipper’s Certificate of Car Contents,” or “Licensed 
Shipments,” as educational promotion work of the first magnitude. 
Grade-marked, trade-marked lumber is now available from every pro- 
ducing region and in every important species; every regional associa- 
tion, save one, now uses the car card tally. We have committed our- 
selves to the purchasing agents. They are the principal factors that 
will make or unmake the success of the certified car card. It is a 
feature of the lumber standardization program; it is not a substitute 
for grade-marking, but a supplement; it is, in a real sense, certifying 
lumber in carload units, just as grade-marking is certifying lumber by 
the piece. We believe it essential to have these shipper’s certificates or 
licensed shipments under association standardization and control, for the 
same reasons which apply to grade-marking. There should be no con- 
flict or disadvantage in enclosing one of your official shipper’s certificates 
with a car of grade-marked lumber. It is an additional protection to 
the buyer, a powerful selling point, which will not detract from buyers’ 
demand for grade-marked lumber. It is rapidly becoming a matter of 
general expectation that the two methods will develop together and 
support each other, because one supports and checks the other. With 
proper policing behind their use they will receive wide recognition and 
appreciation as a definite, organized movement to protect the buyer in 
grade and tally. 


Grade-Marking Is Here to Stay 


You, as an individual manufacturer, may not as yet have felt the 
quiet, steady upward pull of consumer demand for an identified product. 
But that trend is now definitely recorded. It gains momentum. It is 
here to stay. Purchasing agents, recognizing its value to them, con- 
tinue to use grade-marked lumber in ever-increasing numbers; twelve 
railroads and two large auto body companies within the last six months 
have issued lumber inquiries calling only for grade-marked lumber; 
realtor organizations are more and more insistent that their members 
take advantage of it; one great building and loan organization which 
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insists on supervised construction as a prerequisite to a loan, now insists 
on use of grade-marked lumber; the Ladies Home Journal’s featured 
monthly plan service will tell all readers to insist upon use of grade- 
marked, trade-marked lumber in new construction; industrial buyers in 
ever increasing numbers are preparing specifications to indicate prefer- 
ence for grade-marked stock. Many building codes are using grade- 
marks as one means of insuring the quality of lumber required by the 
code. Within the last two weeks sixteen State retail lumber associa- 
tions have requested the National to supply 1,500 of their members with 
rubber stamps reading: “We Request That There Be Included in This 
Car Sealed Association Shipper’s Certificate of Car Contents.” 

Associated with this forward step, and coming more and more to 
represent the guaranty of the industry, is the now nationally recognized 
“Tree”-mark. No day now passes without producing convincing testi- 
mony that the National “Tree”-mark is widely accepted as a symbol of 
the prestige and good will of the group of several hundred manufacturers 
and distributers who make and distribute “American Standard Lumber 
from America’s Best Mills.” 

Only a few hours after writing the last sentence, there came a telegram 
to the association from a mill of established prestige in the lumber trade, 
and long recognized as producing quality lumber, marked under asso- 
ciation rules. This mill is also using the “Tree”’-mark. Without men- 
tioning any names, I quote the telegram, which is more convincing than 
a sermon about the “Tree”-mark. 

April 17, 1930 

“On recent order covering four cars ........ timbers shipment to 
ee, se te company at ........, all of which were supposed to bear 
stamp your association, our mill through error left off ‘Tree’-mark on 
three cars and our customer’s customer is refusing to accept shipment 
pending wire from you guaranteeing grades these items. All three 
cars were inspected by ........ association and timbers bear in- 
spector’s stamp. Would appreciate your wiring above company direct 
guaranteeing grades on three cars not stamped with your ‘Tree’-mark 
and we in turn will guarantee grade these three cars to you.” 


EDUCATIONAL PROMOTION 


Organized lumber groups continue intensive study courses in at least 
eight new cities. Nineteen hundred and thirty should see 100 cities 
maintaining these voluntary self-improvement centers where lumbermen 
themselves may acquire information about their product and training in 
modern selling methods. It will not be so easy for the buyer to take 
something else offered as “just as good” when lumber distributers*com- 
bine expert selling methods with thorough familiarity with the merits 
of their product. 


The New “Lumber Facts” Series 


Recognizing that a man on the road or in the yard is the whole 
establishment for the time being, the distributer of our product is being 
offered an occasional bulletin so different in color, tone, and contents 
that it will go into his inside pocket to be read carefully in pajamas. 
Not a line of discouragement, nothing but intimate home-folks stuff— 
business, news, plans, selling facts, useful information. That is the new 
“Lumber Facts” service to the industry. No attempt will be made at 
quantity distribution; one copy to a man who asks to get his name on 
that special mailing list to receive each copy as issued. It is expected 
that one in every four lumber distributers will ultimately get the “Lumber 
Facts” habit, and profit thereby. 


Meetings With Retailers 


Dr. Paul Ivey’s lecture on “Modern Methods of Selling Lumber” was 
heard by 10,000 retailers and wholesalers, nearly half of whom are now 
on the special list to receive the new “Lumber Facts” data. 


Lectures to Architectural and Engineering Schools 


Of outstanding value has been the work of J. E. Mackie, who for the 
last three months has appeared with a technical message about correct 
lumber uses and specifications before seventy engineering and architectural 
senior groups. The work has succeeded far beyond expectation, and 
clearly warrants extension of the service to leading technical schools 
next year. 


Individual Promotion Work 


As illustrative of what individual lumbermen may do, may I commend 
to your approval the interview recently held by R. B. White, trade 
extension committee chairman, with the president of one of our largest 
railroads. Mr. White explained the work in National lumber promo- 
tion and the railroad president promptly stated that he would go as 
far as possible in urging the use of wood as against substitutes, and 
immediately went into action with his superintendent of motive power 
to encourage the use of double sheathed box cars with steel under-frame. 
To any who may be sceptical whether anything ever comes from such 
personal work with, and by, principals, it is recorded that already this 
company has placed an order for twenty-five cabooses to use wood 
sheathing instead of the steel previously recommended by the depart- 
ment in charge of design for this railroad. If each lumberman would 





undertake to make one such personal appeal each month, and would 
consistently insist on maximum use of lumber and wood products in 
articles for the purchase of which he is himself directly responsible, there 
would be created a selling organization of irresistible appeal. 


A Great Work for Hoo-Hoo 


The enlarged Hoo-Hoo program, approved in principle at the December 
meeting, but delayed in getting under way because of reduced revenues, 
would be an exceedingly valuable factor in promotion work of this 
personal character. Through financial support from new sources it is 
hoped to lend the necessary aid to set this nation-wide ally a task worthy 
of its great ambition to serve the industry as only Hoo-Hoo can serve it. 
Home Financing Plans 

Not only must we develop a new technique of home building but we 
must get down to a practical basis for ready financing of new construc- 
tion and the modernizing of old buildings. This is the task to which our 
committee on home financing, Messrs. Nelson, Dulany and Hole, have 
given, and continue to give, much thought. - They have retained Frank 


_A. Chase for a period of three months to complete a survey to: 


1. List the existing available means of financing, and the various 
methods of operating them. 


2, Make an analysis of their good and bad points to determine 
how best to bridge the gap between first and second mortgages, out- 
lining some possible means of group handling of second mortgages 
under certain approved conditions through organization of a central 
rediscount corporation, and 


3. Prepare recommendations based upon his study of the entire 
question. 

This most important development will be followed intently now that 
allied. building- materials groups are studying the same problem co- 
operatively with the lumber group. 


Home Modernizing Bureau Doing Constructive Work 


Our investment in the work of the Home Modernizing Bureau is 
money well spent. Its news service now reaches 34 cities in 19 States. 
The total circulation of these 34 newspapers is 1,563,447. 


The Wooden Box Bureau 


The Wooden Box Bureau continues effectively to combat the inroads 
from the paper and fiber container in the package field, and is forging 
ahead faster than the package industry as a whole. Bulletin No. 14 of 
the A. R. A. Freight Container Bureau, known as “A Guide to Good 
Construction of Nailed Wooden Boxes,” is a concise presentation of 
principles necessary to secure serviceable and economical containers. It 
belongs on the desk of every manufacturer interested in nailed wooden 
boxes made of sawn lumber. 


The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has worked to protect the wood shingle 
market in 103 cities during the last year; it has failed in only four 
cities. Seventy-three cities remain on the active list. 


Another Co-operating Group Added 

We welcome the opportunity to work co-operatively with the Wood 
Office Furniture Associates. An advertising and general promotion cam- 
paign became effective April 15, when Frank T. Hess, bureau manager, 
began his new duties. Wood office furniture will be vigorously pushed 
competitively against the steel and aluminum products, which seek to 
get a strangle hold on the office equipment market. There is here 
afforded an opportunity to make a most convincing demonstration of the 
superior qualities cf wood. 


Summary 


The foregoing report has emphasized that 1930 is a year for courageous 
individual support of codrdinated, carefully-planned regional and national 
promotion work. If forced long to operate under a diminishing or 
varying budget, the effectiveness of the work will be weakened at a time 
when it ought to be strongest. New projects if added under present 
limitations, must be at the cost of dropping some previously authorized 
work. An obvious and logical remedy is to seek and find additional 
financial support with which to extend advertising, research, and publicity 
features, and field work, to the point where we may maintain lumber’s 
position competitively as a material for myriad uses. 

Nineteen-thirty will be no year for experimenting, and no time for 
uncertain, poorly controlled marketing. Nor will it be a time to lessen 
intensive fighting for our share of the consumer’s dollar. You must 
adapt your methods to the demands of the average consumer’s self- 
interest in order to interpret its first faint peep before it pips its own 
shell and hatches into independence. This means that you stand squarely 
behind the promise of the organized industry that a guaranteed quality 
product is now readily available. If you keep that promise ever in mind, 
you give to the public a most convincing demonstration of abiding faith 
in the product of your mill, and in its ability faithfully to serve human 
needs. ; 
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Approve Principles of Secretary Compton’s Recommendations, and\)ecic 


Plans for organizing the entire lumber in- 
dustry in a far-reaching campaign to put 
lumber and lumbering where they belong 
were set in motion by the board of directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at its annual meeting held last 
week at the Congress Hotel, in Chicago, and 
A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., general man- 
ager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., was 
elected president to guide the organization 
through the coming year. 

The recommendations of Wilson Comp- 
ton, of Washington, D. C., secretary-man- 
ager of the association, which were termed 
by him “A Course of Action for the Lum- 
ber Industry in the Orderly Control of Lum- 
ber Production and Distribution,” will be 
studied intensively by a committee of five 
manufacturers, who will report their findings 
to a general meeting of the board of direc- 
tors to convene in Chicago in thirty or sixty 
days. 

At the same meeting there will be the re- 
port of another committee, which is to make 
a thorough study of trade relations and de- 
sirable trade practices, and recommend 
measures of co-operation with retailers and 
wholesalers, for the mutual benefit of all in- 
terests and the industry as a whole. 

The proposed tariff on lumber, which is 
under consideration in Congress, was given 
the official endorsement of the association, 
which heretofore has maintained a neutral 
position in this controversial subject, and a 
copy of the resolutions was sent to each 
senator and congressman. 

Past activities in behalf of lumber by the 
trade extension department under the guid- 
ance of Manager Walter F. Shaw, described 
in detail in his report which appears, prac- 
tically in full, on pages 42-45 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, were en- 
thusiastically approved, the more so, per- 
haps, as hundreds of letters—information- 
seeking, advertisement-answering, business- 
building, lumber-purchasing, money-bring- 
ing letters—were on display as _ tangible 
proof of the benefits of trade promotion 
work such as has been and is being done. 
Mr. Shaw’s statements, urging the impor- 
tance of a more general co-operation by 
manufacturers all over the country in help- 
ing to produce these letters by supporting 
the association in its work, were echoed and 
fortified by similar pleas of E. L. Carpen- 
ter, of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., retiring president of the 
association, and other officers and speakers. 

It is, these men pointed out, a time when 
only by the aid of all parties, with each 
carrying his share of the burden, will the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion be enabled to achieve its aim, in these 
days of decreased production and corre- 
spondingly decreased association revenue. 
As R. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
and chairman of the trade extension com- 
mittee, said Thursday morning in the course 
of his report, after mentioning the forced 
recession in expenditure from the proposed 
million dollars to the actual $846,000, “If 
there is any lower revenue, we might as well 
not spend anything. There is such a thing 
as an irreducible minimum.” 


Individual Trade Promotion 


As an example of another method, in addi- 
tion to the one mentioned above, by which 
lumbermen may extend the use of forest 
products—an example that might well be 
followed, on occasion, by retailers and 
wholesalers and their representatives, too— 





Mr. White mentioned an experience he re- 
cently had with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, in line with his contention that rail- 
roads should be willing to use wherever pos- 
sible the products of the great and small 
lumber mills which mean so much revenue 
to them, Mr. White went into conference 
with the president of this road which already 
had specified that forty-five new cabooses 
should be built entirely of steel. The lum- 
berman told of the advantages of using 
wood, and talked so well and earnestly dur- 
ing the forty-five-minute session that the 
vice presidents were called in to hear about 
it, and the specifications were changed to 
include a double sheathing of wood. Mr. 
White, telling of this incident, reminded his 
colleagues that there are plenty of things to 
say in favor of wood, adding that the auto- 
mobile factories recognize this fact, as is 
shown by the fact that wood is used in all 
car bodies except those of Dodge, Hudson, 
Essex, and Ford. And, 
in mentioning the com- 
mittee’s activities in 
the realm of building 
codes, he remarked 
that the continued 
popularity of wood 
in interior trim and 
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paneling is “not acci- 
dental,” but is the re- 
sult of carefully 
planned publicity of 
the advantages to be 
secured by the use of 
wood for such pur- 
poses. 

As mentioned in the April 26 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (pages 58-59), Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday were occupied 
by various preliminary meetings, and these 
committees and sub-committees presented 
their reports to the board of directors at the 
open session Thursday, after receiving the 
approval of the trade extension committee 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Following Mr. White’s report Thursday 
morning, the report of the sub-committee on 
research, C. A. Bruce, chairman, was pre- 
sented and indicated what points should be 
developed by research. Such activities 
should answer the questions: 
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1. What does the consumer want that the 
lumberman has not been giving? 


2. What are the defects or objections to 
our products? 


3. Can these defects or objections be over- 
come? 


4. What are the characteristics of lumber 
products that we make and what do the scien- 
tific tables prepared with respect to labora- 


tory tests show these characteristics to be? 


These questions, of course, are general 
and may be split into many specific ques- 
tions. It is desirable, however, the commit- 
tee maintained, that the answers to these 
questions be determined by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory or some other extra-asso- 
ciational agency, due to the conflicting in- 
terests represented by association members 
and also to the prestige accorded such very 
evidently unbiased reports by people who 
would be loath to accept without question 
the findings of the industry’s own laboratory. 
The committee recommended increased re- 
search activities by individual manufactur- 
ers, with the association’s research experts 
aiding with advice on the proper methods of 
conducting such research. 


Promotion Sub-Committee Reports 


The report of the sub-committee on pro- 
motion, of which W. T. Murray. of the 
Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., was 
chairman, was read by Arthur T. Upson, 
assistant trade extension manager. One of 
the most interesting recommendations of 
this committee was that the proposal to 
compile a composite grading rule -book for 
all softwoods be dropped, as it is impracti- 
cal to attempt to put in the covers of one 
book the necessary rules for each species, 
and several of the regional associations 
opposed the scheme. The committee sug- 
gested instead that all the associations agree 
on a standard size for grading-rule books; 
copies of these, sent to the National offices, 
may then be assembled together and bound 
in suitable form to satisfy the demand for 
complete sets of association grading rules. 

The committee approved the technical ad- 
visory cominittee’s recommendations that: 
The publication “Wood Barges” be en- 
larged to include “and Landings;” the 
mimeograph “Facts About Wood Shingles” 
be brought up to date and published; the 
proposed publication “Modern Business In- 
teriors” also include “Show Windows and 
Department Stores;” and the addition of the 
publication “Greenhouse Sashbars and 
Benches.” The report closed with this state- 
ment: 

The promotion sub-committee desires to 
go on record as strongly favoring that form 
of lumber trade extension which involves per- 
sonal contact and advisory work with lumber 
distributers, specifiers and consumers. 


Then, following the reports by Mr. Shaw 
on trade extension and by T. M. Knappen 
on publicity, the report and recommenda- 
tions of the sub-committee on publicity was 
presented by A. C. Dixon, the chairman. He 
urged the necessity of publicity, lest young 
people, who today “couldn’t harness a horse 
to a buggy if they had the horse and buggy,” 
in the same way find themselves unable to 
touch wood. It is necessary, he said, that 
there be more than written information 
about wood and its beauties and uses—there 
must be opportunities for the public actually 
to see the products and how they grow. As 
examples of how this may be done he de- 
scribed the exhibit which lumbermen pre- 
sented at the county fair in his home town 
(Eugene, Ore.) four years ago, and the co- 
operative lumber exhibit prepared a few 
weeks ago, which was described in the April 
26 issue of the AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN. The 
latter exhibit, he said, attracted 20,000 per- 
sons, which meant that it cost the lumber- 
men five cents for each visitor. 

At that show, he said, to indicate the lively 
interest displayed by the public, the Forest 
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Service officials reported that they dis- 
tributed more literature in those three eve- 
nings than during the entire three months 
previous. Also, the people of Lane County 
learned many things about lumber they had 
never known before, despite the fact that 
that county boasts 110 sawmills, which Mr. 
Dixon declared is proof enough that people 
are not properly educated to the true value 
of wood. His hearers showed particular in- 
terest in his report of a comparative test of 
wood shingles and composition roofing, 
which consisted of burning gasoline-soaked 
excelsior on sample roofs of each material. 
“In the wood shingles,” he said, “there was 
no hole at all, but all of the composition 
roofing that was left outside the hole ran 
down off the eaves.” 

Mr. Dixon then made recommendations 
for a form of publicity that, he declared, 
would surely bring the story of wood to the 
men, women, boys and girls of America in a 
way they would not soon forget. He advo- 
cated the equipping of two 50-foot freight 
cars as an exhibit of lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, artistically arranged in a way that 
would display the material to the best ad- 
vantage, to tour the country. There should 
be an advance agent, such as a circus uses, 
to make sure the people of each town visited 
would be waiting anxiously for the exhibit’s 
arrival. And with the exhibit itself should be 
a man skilled in public contacts, who could 
explain the meaning of all the various dis- 
plays; he should have an assistant so that 
illness would not stop the exhibit. There 
should be a man for the necessary lifting 
and other heavy work. 

The enthusiasm with which this sugges- 
tion was received made it quite certain that 
preparation of the exhibit cars will be 
started in the near future, when more defi- 
nite and detailed arrangements have been de- 
cided upon. 

M. W. Stark, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, told of the fields 
served by the various publications the asso- 
ciation has distributed, and reported that 
they are meeting with favor, and more peo- 
ple are asking for them. He urged the need 
of more research to provide material for ad- 
ditional publications. In this connection Mr. 
Compton mentioned that officials of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation believe nothing has 
so contributed to the corporation’s sales suc- 
cess as its program of fact-finding, in the 
laboratory and on the proving ground. 


More Advertising Is Needed 


The report of the advertising sub-commit- 
tee, of which C. L. Hamilton, advertising 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., was chairman, was 
given by Paul Kendall, of Kansas City, Mo., 
advertising manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. He said that lack of funds will 
hamper the 1930 activities of the association, 
but that now is the time to prepare for a 
militant campaign for 1931—“an advertising 
campaign that will really bring lumber be- 
fore the public.” He urged the manufactur- 
ers not to blame the advertising if the re- 
sults are not so great, because there is not 
enough advertising. “We have bought a 
ticket for Wichita, and expect to go to San 
Francisco,” he said, and added that the aim 
is not to tell where and how other materials 
fail, but to show how excellent wood is. 

Landon C. Bell, of Columbus, Ohio, an at- 
torney for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., on 
request made a statement concerning the 
opposition to the appointment of Federal 
Judge John J. Parker to the Supreme Court. 


He declared that this opposition is unjus- 
tified. 

The outstanding feature of the afternoon 
session was the report of Secretary-Manager 
Compton, which was published in full on 
pages 1, 54-57 of the April 26 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. As previously men- 
tioned, a committee was appointed to con- 
sider his recommendations and report in 
thirty or sixty days. 

To Unite a Scattered Industry 

Next was the report of the committee on 
trade practices, which has been supervising 
an activity that was characterized by Secre- 
tary-Manager Compton as “one of the greatest 
advances or attempted advances in the history 
of the industry.” This report was presented 
by Harry T. Kendall, sales manager of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., who said: 

I have been asked briefly to review the re- 
sults of some informal conferences which have 
been taking place during the last three and a 
half years with repre- ae 
sentatives of the 
wholesalers and the 
retailers with a view 
to getting together on 
the question of 
trade practices. When 
we first went into this 
matter it looked as if 
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these conferences were 
going to be hair-split- 
ting affairs on the 
dogma of distribution 
and each branch of 
the industry very me- 
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Manager protect its fancied 
rights or desired 


privileges; but out of this soil of selfishness 
has grown a very healthy plant which prom- 
ises, with proper support, to become a very 
sturdy tree. 

We were able to make progress in the work 
that we were informally doing largely be- 
cause the manufacturer’s informal represen- 
tatives in these conferences never held a meet- 
ing by themselves. It is not necessary for 
me to tell you that when you are considering 
the rights and privileges of others, it is a very 
safe plan to have the other fellow on the 
job, and we purposely, during the years in 
which we have been comparing these problems, 
kept away from meeting among ourselves 
alone, so as not to get a biased or selfish 
viewpoint of this situation. 

I want to pause a minute and tell you some- 
thing of the character of the men who met 
in these conferences with us and character of 
the conferences themselves. I have been at- 
tending lumber committee meetings for a long 
period of years. I never have met, even 
in our own branch of the industry, men who 
were more sincerely interested or more earn- 
estly seeking to find a solution to a most per- 
plexing problem, 

Our conferences were held with the utmost 
frankness. There were no cards except those 


which were put on the table. Spades were 
called spades, and we were told by the other 
branches of the industry what they expected 
and we told them what we expected. They 
told us what they had a right to expect from 
us and we told them what we had a right to 
expect from them. 

Then the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association about three and a half years ago 
made a request of this association that we 
appoint a committee to meet with it to 
consider the problem of lumber distribution. 
This association acceded to its request and 
appointed a committee. I suspect, and, in- 
asmuch as this is.a frank report, I-am going 
to assume that the appointing of this commit- 
tee was largely a friendly gesture to our cus- 
tomers. 

We met with these retailers and had a 
series of conferences with them. The whole- 
salers made the same request of this associa- 
tion and a similar committee was appointed 
and we, in turn, have had meetings with them. 

Now, I don’t need to tell you that the lum- 
ber business is changing; how much it is 
changing is, perhaps, a question that an oper- 
ator or an executive is not quite so familiar 
with as you would be if you were at the elbow 
of your sales manager. And if you want to 
find out how much the lumber industry is 
changing since the time you viewed it in its 
intimate details, just sit at the elbow of your 
sales manager for a week, or, better still, 
take a trip with him for some period and 
call on a few of your customers and listen 
to the problems of your customers which have 
grown out of the competitive conditions which 
have been heaped upon them during the last 
few years. 

The lumber business is in a bad way. I 
don’t need to tell you lumber manufacturers 
that, but perhaps some of you will be sur- 
prised to know that the lumber business, 
from the retail standpoint and from the 
wholesale standpoint, is in a very bad way; 
and this brings me to a question that came 
to me very early in this series of conferences 
—“How can we as manufacturers expect to 
make a profit when our distributers are in the 
midst of ruthless competition, not only with 
each other, but with us?” 

The fact that I am talking to you on the 
subiect of trade ethics is just another evi- 
dence of the symptom of a disease which has 
destroyed or utterly changed the distribution 
of other commodities, and has very lately 
attacked the lumber industry. 


What Each Wanted 


Let us get back to these conferences. What 
did the wholesalers want? What did the re- 
tailers want? Perhaps I can facetiously put 
it that the retailers claimed, at our first con- 
ference, High, Low, Jack and the Game; the 
wholesalers claimed High, Low and Jack, and 
were willing to give us a count for the game. 
And after hearing our side of the story, both 
the retailers and manufacturers said that we 
were entitled to Low. 

In substance the charges that were made 
by the different branches of the industry are 
these: The retailers charged that the morale 
of the manufacturers and the wholesalers 
was breaking down to a point where they 
were losing the big end of their volume of 
business; it was being taken away from them 
by manufacturers and wholesalers and, as a 
result, the little lumber that they were able 
to distribute had to be handled on a basis 
that made the cost almost prohibitive, and 
that these rising distribution costs were hav- 
ing a serious effect on the volume of lumber 
which was moving. 

The retailers also claimed that the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers were supporting a 
herd of under-financed competitors through 
the granting of long credits; that we were 
selling well-rated retailers for cash or on 
short time, but that we were giving long 
time credits to irresponsible competitors, and 
thereby we were building up and maintaining 
part of this ruthless competition which was 
slowly grinding our retailers and distributers 
out of existence. The wholesalers claimed 
that the manufacturers and the retailers were 
definitely seeking to eliminate them from the 
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picture, and that as a means of protection, 
there were only three things that a wholesaler 
could do: First, to get exclusive representa- 
tion from manufacturers for the marketing 
of the manufacturers’ lumber; or, second, he 
could put his money into retail lumber yards 
and gradually control retail distribution; or, 
third, he could find a completely new line of 
customers. 

The manufacturers claimed that the whole- 
salers were making absolutely no effort to 
move quality lumber, and that the retailers 
were not making any effort to move lumber 
at all. 

Now, the question is, Is there any truth in 
any of these charges? I would say there is 
a grain of truth in all of them, but largely, 
at the preliminary meetings, they were pro- 
duced as smoke screens for offensive and de- 
fensive operations. 


Must Recognize Others 


It is absolutely necessary, gentlemen, and 
the time has very definitely come, when the 
manufacturers must recognize the position of 
the retailers and the wholesalers. I don't 
know how many retailers there are in this 
country, but let us assume there are 30,000, 
each of them having at least two salesmen, 
or men who sell. In other words, the retail- 
ers offer the manufacturers a force of at 
least 60,000 sales agents on the firing line, 
trying to sell lumber. Therefore, it isin the 
interest of the manufacturers that these sales 
agents have some protection. 

The wholesalers market a very large por- 
tion of all of the small-mill production, and a 
considerable portion of the big-mill produc- 
tion. They have done this for years, and 
they will continue to do this. Isn’t it, there- 
fore, evident that we must co-operate with the 
wholesalers far more than we have done in 
the past—in fact, very extensively—if we 
hope to bring about better conditions in the 
distribution of our lumber? 

The charge has been frequently made at 
these meetings that the industry had never 
co-operated as an industry. We were told in 
our meeting yesterday by one of the leaders 
of the industry that he had been in the busi- 
ness for nearly fifty years and this was the 
first movement he had ever seen that brought 
together the three branches of the industry. 

These were some of the things that were 
said: The manufacturers go along and make 
more lumber than they can possibly sell or 
that the market will absorb, and then they go 
out to their distributers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and cry for help and seek to sell their 
surplus by cutting the price, or simply creat- 
ing a further destructive competition. The 
retailer builds a wall around his territory as 
high as the Woolworth Building and warns 
the manufacturers and the wholesalers to get 
out, and then he sits down in the middle of 
his territory and bemoans the fact that the 
manufacturer is not helping him sell his goods 
in that territory. The wholesaler has very 
efficiently and effectively marketed the prod- 
uct of the little mill, and yet the wholesaler 
is today:complaining that he gets no big mill 
lumber to sell. 

These are simply evidences of the fact that 
the industry has never attempted, and is not 
attempting now to solve these problems to- 
gether, and I want to say that the result of 
the treatment and the consideration which 
your conferees have received from the whole- 
salers and the retailers, have been most 
gratifying to your representatives, and the 
concessions and the results that we have ob- 
tained have been astonishing to all of us. 


The Small Yard Has Its Place 


I appreciate that it is hard to square a 
question of economics by application of 
ethics, but some problems will not yield to 
any other method. The first question that 
concerned us, your conferees, was this: “Is 
the present method of lumber distribution de- 
sirable and should it be maintained?” We 
studied over this question many, many times, 
and my own conclusions are these: First, 
that the weakest link in the lumber distribu- 
tion chain is the same as the weakest link 
in any other chain, namely, the small, out- 
lying unit in the industry, for example, the 
small, outlying yard. If the lumber industry 
were differently constituted, it might be 
worth while considering letting it drift to 
the eventual elimination of the small yard, 
but you don’t need to be told that that would 
mean five, ten or even more years of absolute 
chaos, and as most lumber manufacturers 


have only a comparatively short life, to per- 
mit such a thing to happen would be nothing 
short of suicide, 





Let us look at the small retail yard. Should 
it be maintained as it presently is? There 
are three people concerned in it—the retailers, 
the big city yard and the manufacturers. The 
elimination of the small retailer would mean 
that lumber would be hard to procure; it 
would mean that the man who wanted a small 
lot of lumber would have to have it hauled 
into his town, and the big city retailer might 
consider that the elimination of all of the 
small yards in his outlying territory might 
be a good thing for him, as it would in- 
crease his business. My own thought on that 
is this, gentlemen: If the rank and file of 
the small yards were eliminated and it be- 
came a method of lumber distribution from 
the large cities, how long would it be before 
manufacturers would be in the field, with dis- 
tributing offices in all of the large cities and 
distributing lumber to a territory within a ra- 
dius of 100 or more miles? Therefore, it is 
manifestly in the interest of the city retailers 
that these small yards be maintained. 

From the standpoint of the manufacturers 
can we afford to lose a single sales agent on 
the firing line? Have we any machinery or 
any method of supplanting the small retailer? 
I do not think so. I do not think the industry 
is in a position to put machinery in the field 
to distribute lumber as effectively as it is 
being done by the small retail lumber yard; 
and, therefore, I present to you my own con- 
clusion, namely: That the small retail lum- 
ber yard is the bulwark, not only of the man- 
ufacturer, but the big city retailer, and its 
maintenance is most certainly in the public 
interest. 


Must Co-operate with Wholesalers 


The wholesaler, who handles most of the 
lumber from the small mills and a consider- 
able part of the lumber from the big mills, 
should be taken into our confidence, and we 
should work co-operatively with him. There 
are a number of reasons for that which I 
will not go into now, but I do want to point 
out one fact to you about the lumber whole- 
saler. His interests lie directly with you, in 
that his whole stock in trade is lumber, and 
he must buy and sell lumber alone, to make 
a living. My conclusions, after three and a 
half years of these conferences, are as fol- 
lows: 

That the retailer, to continue his economic 
distribution of, lumber, must be protected 
in that distribution. If the retailer becomes 
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a wholesaler he must conduct his wholesale 
business along the same lines and under the 
same restrictions that he requires of other 
manufacturers and wholesalers, to observe. 
In other words, putting it in another way, the 
retailer has no rights outside of his own ter- 
ritory that he does not accord to.others. If 
the manufacturer and the wholesaler are to 
give up their contact with the consumer, they 
must be assured that the retailer will push 
the sale of their products, and when the re- 
tailer markets the ‘wholesaler’s product, he 
must protect the wholesaler in that market. 


Reads Committee Report 


Then Mr. Kendall read the report of his 
committee, which had met the previous day. 





a 





This report, in part, was: 

The trade practices committee held its first 
meeting yesterday. It considered in detaj the 
progress which has been made by the un 
official and informal committee, and also con- 
sidered, amended and approved a draft code 
of trade practices which has formed the basis 
of the preliminary discussions of the Other 
two branches of the industry. This code is 
too long and detailed for discussion here, It 
will be sufficient to say at this time that it 
includes such matters as: 

Misbranding, confusion of grades, false jp. 
voicing, rebates, discrimination in Credits, 
misuse of grading tolerance allowance, writ. 
ten orders, price quotations, distribution of 
prices and stock lists, inspection, encourage. 
ment of use of grade-marked lumber, arbitra- 
tion, terms of sale, dumping, and distribution 
of lumber. 

The committee gave particular attention to 
the perplexing problem of distribution through 
wholesalers and retailers, means by which 
transit car and cargo dumping may be elim. 
inated, the establishment of firm price poli- 
cies, and recommended general use of “car 
cards” as the means of eliminating fraud, 
false invoicing and misrepresentation by all 
branches of the industry. 

In order to get the matter formally before 
you, let me state the four recommendations 
of the committee: 

1. That the committee on trade practices 
be authorized to formulate a code of trade 
practices and to cooperate for this purpose 
with similar committees from other branches 
of the industry. 

2. That if the representatives of all 
branches of the industry agree on a final pro- 
posal an industry conference be called to 
consider and adopt such code. This industry 
conference will include official representatives 
of all associations, both retail, wholesale and 
manufacturers. ‘s 

3. That the committee proceed with the 
thought in mind that the code may be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Commission for 
its approval, it being understood that no such 
action will be taken prior to express authori- 
zation from the board of directors. 

4. That the committee include in its code 
provision for a continuing committee or simi- 
lar machinery, which will have the duty of 
promoting the application in practice of the 
principles of bad trade practices which are 
finally agreed upon by the industry. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion I want to 
say that this trade practice matter and trade 
practice conference and a code of business 
practice is not a cure-all, but I do sincerely 
believe that it is a definite movement toward 
the unification of the industry, so that it may 
consider inter-industry problems fairly and 
squarely, rather than to continue to go along 
the paths which we have previously followed, 
and that is, each branch of the industry try- 
ing to solve an industry matter by itself. 

For the last ten years at least, this indus- 
try has been on a competitive spree. Don’t you 
think, gentlemen, that the time has come 
when we can get off this competitive spree 
and try a little co-operative sobering up? 


Prolonged applause greeted Mr. Kendall’s 
report, and Edward Hines, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
offered a resolution of endorsement of the 
recommendations, giving the committee au- 
thority to proceed. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

The condition of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange is 
excellent, according” to the report of John 
Watzek, jr., chairman of the exchange com- 
mittee, who stated that the year just passed 
was the best in the organization’s history. 
For further information he called on G. M. 
Payne, of the Lynn-Payne Underwriting 
Co., attorney-in-fact for the exchange, who 
explained the failure to pay any dividends. 
This, he said, is because the profits are being 
put into giving better service, and added that 
the National’s insurance has saved policy- 
holders over 30 percent in the last two years. 
It is just as cheap as any in the world, he 
said. 

Reports “from the Firing Line” 


A system of gathering reports on business 
conditions from the many lumber salesmen 
located at various points throughout the 
country was explained by C. Stowell Smith, 
of Washington, D. C., association staff sta- 
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a 
tistician, who exhibited a typical market re- 
port prepared in this way. The benefit of 
this plan is two-fold, he explained, for not 
only does the industry get the reports but 
also the salesman gets the benefits of mak- 
ing the survey, of regarding his territory 
from the point of view of the industry as a 
whole. ; 

The need for authentic surveys of consum- 
ers, under the various classifications, was 
mentioned by Col. W. B. Greeley, of Seattle, 
Wash., secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and the tall man 
from the West urged the association to give 
this program its support. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Frank Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions, offered a number of reso- 
lutions, all of which were adopted without 
any question. The first of these was drafted 
as the result of complaints that the Panama 
Canal purchasing agent and procurement de- 
partment had “reported difficulty in obtain- 
ing the exact grade and correct tally of lum- 
ber specified and paid for,” which caused 
Canal officials and the Chief Co-ordinator of 
the United States to appeal to the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization: The di- 
rector of the Committee recommended that 
the Canal officials in the future specify and 
purchase Association grade-marked, trade- 
marked lumber. Accordingly, in the resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Wisner the National as- 
sociation recommends: 

(a) That all subscribing associations, and 
through them members of each association, 
assist Panama Canal officials in securing 
grade-marked, trade-marked, association- 
inspected lumber in the species and items re- 
quired; and (b) that subscribing associations 
otherwise assist the Panama Canal in obtain- 
ing and receiving lumber bearing the Asso- 
ciation grade-mark and trade-mark, and where 
applicable, further protected by the shipper’s 
association; and formally advise and assure 
the governor of the Panama Canal of the 
ready availability of American standard lum- 
ber, association grade-marked and_trade- 
marked; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National association fur- 
nish to the chief co-ordinator, the Federal Speci- 
fications Board, the purchasing officers of the 
various Federal departments, and the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization the names of 
manufacturers of grade-marked, trade-marked 
lumber in each species. 


The importance, to the lumber industry, of 
participation in preparations for the Century 
of Progress Exposition, or Chicago World’s 
Fair, to be held in 1933, was stressed by sev- 
eral speakers, with the following resolution 
resulting: 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States do 
hereby support the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition to be held in the city of Chicago in the 
year 1933; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association hold its annual conven- 
tion in Chicago that year and try to make that 
day, or that week, a meeting for all the lumber 
interests of America; and be it also further 

Resolved, That, to further facilitate the con- 
struction program of the Century of Progress 
Exposition, the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association offer the services of its staff 
o* engineers and building advisers to co-operate 
™ th the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
Cution in aiding the Century of Progress Ex- 
Msition in its construction work. 


The policy of President Hoover and of 
Congress in this year appropriating addi- 
tional funds for forestry promotion and pro- 
tection were applauded by the association, as 
were efforts in the behalf of forestry, made 
by other groups and individuals: 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation endorses strongly the favorable attitude 
of the President and of the Bureau of the 
Budget in favor of more liberal forestry ap- 
propriations and commends highly the action 
by the Congress of the United States in pro- 
viding for fire protection and for forest research 
for the fiscal year 1931 sums totaling nearly 


$3,000,000 larger than those of the previous 
year. 

In the opinion of this association adequate 
financial provision for rapid development of the 
co-operative fire protective system under the 
Clarke-McNary Law, for fire weather forecast- 
ing, for forest insect and disease control, for 
expansion of forest research in accordance with 
the program under the McNary-McSweeney 
Law and for complete protection of Federal 
forest lands, are Federal forestry measures of 
the first importance. 


Resolved, That the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association reiterate its realization 
that the lumber industry is and should be an 
important factor in perpetuating the forest re- 
sources upon which its life and public service 
depend and, consequently, our appreciation of 
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steps to that end being increasingly taken by 
its organizations and individuals to the extent 
conditions and facilities permit. 


A plan whereby the ratings in the Blue 
Book published by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation may be 
kept more adequately and completely re- 
vised, by having available the information to 
be found in the ledgers of manufacturers, 
was endorsed in the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association earnestly recommend that 
the officers of the several regional associations 
promptly take appropriate steps to follow the 
action of the Southern Pine Association in 
establishing a ledger experience exchange plan 
with the Credit Corporation, and that they also 
survey their respective memberships for addi- 
tional subscriptions to the association’s credit 
service; that the result of such action taken be 
promptly communicated to Secretary-Manager 
Compton. Tid 


Okeh the Lumber Tariff 


One other important resolution was not 
adopted until the final session, on Friday, when 
the directors and regional association delegates 
met in a closed session, for election of officers 
and directors, discussion of Secretary Comp- 
ton’s proposals, and discussions on the advis- 
ability of the associations abandoning its neu- 
tral position in regard to the lumber tariff. The 
action on the tariff is explained in the following 
resolution: 

WHEREAS, Imports of lumber from Canada 
and Russia are contributing to the present uni- 
versally recognized depression in our industry; 
and 

WHEREAS, Woods labor of western Canada is 
found by the United States Tariff Commission 
to be largely oriental, and therefore cheaper 
than American labor; and 

WHEREAS, Russian labcr is practically forced 
labor, Russian timber has been taken from 
the owners without payment, and the Com- 
munistic Soviet Government operates without 
regard to any law or rule of God or man; and 

WHEREAS, Our ‘industry, third largest in the 
United States, is entitled to equal treatment 
with all other industries;- and 


WHEREAS, The farmers own more than 100,- 
000,000 acres of forest land and are suppliers 
of timber and logs to the lumber industry to 
the extent of billions of feet annually; and 

WHEREAS, Everything our industry buys is 
bought in the protected market, and 

WHEREAS, We ought not be compelled to buy 
in a protected market and to sell our product 
without similar tariff protection; and 

WHEREAS, The cost of production is less in 
both Canada and Russia than in the United 
States; and 

WHEREAS, The United States coastwise laws 
place an additional burden on our industry and 
its product in the shipment of lumber from 
Washington, Oregon and California ports to our 
Atlantic ports in competition with British 
Columbia; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association endorse 
and urge the adoption of the duty on lumber 
and lumber products now being considered by 
the conferees on the tariff bill; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to each member of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers was the other major 
activity of the Friday sessions. The results 
were: 

President—A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lum. 
ber Co., Eugene, Ore. 

Vice president—E. A. Frost, Frost Lumber 
Industries, Shreveport, La. 

Vice president and treasurer—W. M. Ritter, 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vice president—R. B. White, president Ex- 
change Sawmills. Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary-manager—Wilson Compton, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Committee Chairmen, Vice Chairmen 


National lumber trade extension committee— 
R. B. White, Kansas City, Mo., chairman; A, 
Trieschmann, Chicago, vice chairman. 

Trade promotion sub-committee—J. P. Hen- 
nessy, Minneapolis, Minn.,- chairman; W. S. 
Rosenberry, Gibbs, Idaho, vice chairman. 

Publicity sub-committee—M. W. Stark, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, chairman; S. L. Coy, Cloquet, 
Minn., vice chairman. 

Statistics and Accounting committee—C. S. 
Keith, Kansas City, Mo., chairman; C. W. Nel- 
son, St. Louis, Mo., vice chairman. 

Economic research committee—O. O. Axley, 
Warren, Ark., chairman; H: K. Brooks, Bend, 
Ore., vice chairman. 

Foreign Market committee—E. G. Griggs, 
Tacoma, Wash., chairman; Charles Green, 
Laurel, Miss., vice chairman. 

Advisory Tax committee—F. G. Wisner, Lau- 
rel, Miss., chairman; W.S. Bennet, Chicago, and 
W. B. Heinemann, Wausau, Wis., vice chair- 
men. 

Forestry and Conservation committee—A. W. 
Laird, Potlach, Idaho, chairman; A. C. Good- 
year, Buffalo, N. Y., vice chairman. 

Utilization and Waste Prevention committee 
—H. D. Mortenson, Klamath Falls, Ore., chair- 
man; De Vere Dierks, Kansas City, Mo., vice 
chairman, 

Standardization committee—W. T. Murray, 
Rochelle, La., chairman; R. H. Burnside, Port- 
land, Ore., vice chairman. 

Trade Practices committee—H. T. Kendall, 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman; P. J. McHugh, 
Chicago, vice chairman. 

Credit Corporation committee—E. H. Burgess, 
Chicago,. chairman; J. H. Eddy, Birmingham, 
Ala., vice chairman. 


The selection of chairman and vice chairman 
of the transportation committee is to be filled 
later by the executive committee. This latter 
group was affected by a change in the by-laws, 
No. 24 of which was amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

There shall be an executive’ committee con- 
sisting of the president and vice president ex 
officio, and in addition the past presidents and 
eight other members from the board of direc- 
tors, but no person shall be eligible to serve 
on the executive committee unless he is actively 
engaged in some branch of sawmill activity. 
Each association shall’ be entitled to representa- 
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tion on the executive committee, but one mem- 
ber may represent two or more associations. 


The new executive committee elected in- 
cluded : 


A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; E. A. Frost, 
Shreveport, La.; W. M. Ritter, Columbus, 
Ohio; R. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; John 
W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. Arthur 
Bruce,, Memphis, Tenn.; E, L. Carpenter, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; E. G. Griggs; Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Edward Hines, Chicago; H. B. Hewes, Jeaner- 
ette, La.; John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; John 
L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; B. W. Lakin, Mc- 
Cloud, Calif.; William Leuthold, Deer Park, 
Wash.; R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; C. C. 
Sheppard, Clarks, La.; John D. Tennant, Long- 
view, Wash.; John W. Watzek, jr., Chicago; 
F. E. Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash.; and 
Frank G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss. 


Board of Directors 


Members of the 1930 board of directors are: 
California Redwood Association—F. R. Ad- 
ams, Chicago; W. R. McMillan, Chicago. 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association—A. D. Walker, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; H. D. Mortenson, Klamath Falls, 
Ore. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute—J. W. 
Bailey, Laurel, Miss.; C. Arthur Bruce, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; W. E. Delaney, Columbia, Miss. 


North Carolina Pine Association—J. Ross 
McNeal, Norfolk, Va.; G. J. Cherry, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association—R. B. Goodman, Marinette, 
Wis.; W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
—H. C. Hornby and S. L. Coy, both of Cloquet, 
Minn. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion—G. V. Patterson, Pensacola, Fla.; C. R. 
McPherson, Palatka, Fla. 


Southern Pine Association—A. J. Peavy, 
Shreveport, La.; O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark.; 
R. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; M. L. Fleishel, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; W. T. Murray, Rochelle, 
La.; Charles Green, Laurel, Miss.; C. C. Shep- 
pard, Clarks, La, 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association—A. C. 
Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, 
Wash.; C. D. Johnson, Portland, Ore.; J. D. 
Tennant, Longview, Wash.; M. C. Woodard, 
Silverton, Ore.; R. H. Burnside, Portland, Ore.; 
F. R. Titcomb, Tacoma, Wash. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 
W. S. Rosenberry, Gibbs, Idaho; J. P. Hen- 
nessy, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. C. Geddes, Win- 
chester, Idaho. 


Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion—E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. 


mt large—R. E. Danaher, Detroit, Mich.; J. 
\ Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. L. Car- 
pe’ ter, Minneapolis, Minn.; G. W. Dulany, jr., 
Chicago; E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La.; E. C. 
Glenn, Varnville, S. C.; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, 
Wash.; H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La.; Edward 
Hines, Chicago; J. M. Hotchkiss, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; J. L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Cc. S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; J. H. Kirby, 
Houston, Tex.; B. W. Lakin, McCloud, Calif.; 
Walter Leuthold, Deer Park, Wash.; R. A. 
Long, Kansas City, Mo.; J. A. Mathieu, Fort 
Francis, Ont.; J. D. Mylrea, Rhinelander, Wis.; 
F. W. Reimers, Hammond, La.; W. M. Ritter, 
Columbus, Ohio; M. W. Stark, Columbus, Ohio; 
A. T-ieschmann, Chicago; W. J. Walker, San 
Frar“isco, Calif.; J. W. Watzek, jr., Chicago; 
F. F Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn.; Frank G. 
Wisrer, Laurel, Miss.; T. J. Wright, Norfolk, 
Va. 


LARGE BANQUET ATTENDANCE 


Thursday evening the lumbermen abandoned 
the Florentine Room of the hotel, where the 
principal sessions were held, for the elaborate 
Gold Room, where the annual banquet was 
served. Just after the guests were seated, how- 
ever, and before the actual service began, Presi- 
dent E. L. Carpenter called upon Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, to read the obituaries of association 
members who died during the year. These 
men, five in number, all prominent in the lum- 
ber world, were David N. Winton, C. A. Wey- 
erhaeuser, and Dr. Dwight Brooks, all of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., William A. Pickering, of Kan- 


sas City, Mo., and William T. Virgin, of San 
Francisco, Calif. The men and women present 
stood in a minute’s silent tribute to the memory 
of the departed ones, and remained standing 
while the orchestra played a stanza of “Lead 
Kindly Light.” A moment later the musicians 
played the national anthem, which was followed 
by the invocation, by Rev. William H. Boddy, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago. 

A feature of the after-dinner program was 
the presentation of an engrossed certificate of 





honorary membership in the association to 
George S. Long, of Tacoma, which ceremony 
is described in greater detail on another page 
of this issue. The first scheduled speaker 
Alexander Legge, of Chicago. chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, was unable to appear, byt 
the disappointment of the diners was consider. 
ably allayed by the remaining speaker, Strick. 
land Gillilan, noted lecturer, journalist and 
humorist. He cheerfully undertook the task of 
filling both places on the program, to the great 
amusement and enjoyment of his listeners, 


Brilliant Hoo-Hoo Concat 


If the National Association sessions were 
freighted with importance, of scarcely less 
interest were the banquet and concatenation 
conducted by the Chicago Hoo-Hoo Club 
Friday night. Several men high in lumber- 
dom were present, attracted by the National 
meetings, and the “among those present” list 
also included three former Snarks of the 
Universe. One of the latter was Arthur A. 
Hood, of Chicago, president of the Asso- 
ciated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers 
of America, who acted as toastmaster. An- 
other was Alton J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., 
president of the Hager-Cove Lumber Co., 
who was one of the speakers of the evening, 
and the third was Melvin M. Riner, of Kan- 
sas City, president of the Riner Lumber Co. 

Seated with these men at the head table 
were: R. A. Long and M. B. Nelson, both 
of Kansas City, Mo., chairman of the board 
and president, respectively, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.; C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore., 
newly elected National president and a 
former member of the Supreme Nine; Wal- 
ter F. Shaw, of Washington, D. C.; Ben F. 
Springer, of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., president of the powerful 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
and Supreme Scrivenoter of the Concaten- 
ated Order of Hoo-Hoo; M. L. Fleishel, of 
the Putnam Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
and Henry R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo. At nearby tables were: Sec- 
retary-Manager Wilson Compton, of the 
National association; Col. W. B. Greeley, of 
Seattle, Wash., secretary-manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; 
Arthur Bevan, of Seattle, Wash., secretary- 
manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; 
and several men who were among the first 
fifty members of Hoo-Hoo. 

Mr. Long, who was the first speaker, men- 
tioned his pride in being one of the early 
followers of the sacred cat, and commended 
the Chicago men for their efforts to revive 
a local club. He urged them to be sure to 
“start right.” 

Mr. Nelson urged all his hearers to work 
for the day when there would be full co- 
operation of all branches of the industry, 
when the “M” should be removed from “N. 
L. M. A.” and the “R” from “N. R. L. D. 
A.,” and similar changes made in the listing 
of wholesalers’ organizations, so that all may 
push forward on a united front. 

Mr. Hager called attention to the many 
changes the lumber business has been expe- 
riencing, and to the fact that only by all 
branches working in perfect harmony can 
any progress be made under such conditions. 
He urged more consideration of instalment 
selling of homes. Mr. Hood added a com- 
ment on this feature, remarking that so long 
as instalment selling does not increase faster 
than do savings accounts, there is no special 
fear for the nation’s economic safety. 

Mr. Dixon reiterated, for the benefit of the 
wholesale and retail interests present at this 
meeting, what he had said Thursday to the 
manufacturers about publicity, telling of the 
results in Eugene and urging the desirability 
of a traveling exhibit. 

In a fast and peppy speech Mr. Springer 


declared that “this is no time for fiddling,” 
and urged his hearers to get busy for lumber, 
“What if this same information that Mr, 
Dixon has just told you,” he demanded, “had 
been sent you in a circular from Mr. Comp- 
ton, or Mr. Shaw, or Mr. Greeley? Would 
you use it as you will now that you have 
actually heard it, or would you leave it on 
your desk? You're getting selling points for 
wood all the time. Read it, and use it! 
What if you were called on to talk about 
lumber? What would you say? This mate- 
rial you receive will help you answer those 
questions that everyone is asking about lum- 
ber—Is lumber as good as it has been? 
‘Is the price of lumber too high?’ and ‘If I 
use lumber, what am I doing to posterity?” 
He urged that “family troubles” be kept out 
of public utterance, and then added, “An as- 
sociation secretary is a man to help you sell ° 
lumber. A secretary is not just a man-to 
bellyache to.” 

Mr. Shaw urged the men to stop bemoan- 
ing the condition into which lumber and 
some other industries have fallen, and to ac- 
cept the philosophy of “If it is, it is; and 
if it ain’t, it ain’t.” He suggested that each 
lumberman do something constructive for 
lumber at least once a month. He said that 
the association’s trade extension service will 
consist of fact-giving, plan service, and sell- 


-ing helps. 


The only way to solve the lumber prob- 
lem, Mr. Riner, the next speaker, declared, 
is to increase the demand. Curtailment will 
not do it, for the mills are built. “The pub- 
lic,” he said, “has been too long left out of 
the picture.” He believes, he continued, that 
ten billion feet of lumber could be sold for 
remodeling purposes alone, if lumbermen 
would try. Hoo-Hoo, he said, is the organi- 
zation to work for such an end. Mr. Comp- 
ton, too, advanced Hoo-Hoo as the means 
of rapidly promoting lumber markets, and 
said, “I’m for it.” 

Mr. Isherwood expressed pleasure at the 
large number of executives present, and 
pointed out that they serve as a wonderful 
inspiration to the younger men in the indus- 
try. Such co-operation of all concerned 
would do much to harness the 150,000 avail- 
able for Hoo-Hoo in a concerted program 
of lumber trade extension. He offered as 
proof the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo club, which re- 
cently drew an audience of over 8,000 men 
to a meeting for the advancement of lumber. 
“The first forty-four members in Buffalo 
were executives,” he said. 

Col. Greeley termed “teamwork, the same 
kind as you see on the athletic field,” the 
greatest need of lumbermen and the lumber 
industry today. The program closed with a 
peppy little talk by Frank J. Matey, of Chicago, 
and then tables and chairs were cleared away 
for the concatenation, conducted by Viceger- 
ent Snark Elmer F. Xanten. Six kittens 
saw the light of day, and four old cats were 
received anew. The officiating nine con- 
sisted of: Snark, E. F. Xanten; Senior Hoo- 
Hoo, A. H. Ruth; Junior Hoo-Hoo, M. J. 
Riner; Bojum, W. W. Perkins; Scrivenoter, 
Charles E. Close; Jabberwock, L. H. Sabey; 
Custocatian, Frank J. Matey; Arcanoper, R. 
A. Lounsbury; Gurdon, Fugene R. Schwartz. 
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A Gracious Tribute to a Distin- 
guished Lumberman 


FEATURE of the annual banquet of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
Chicago last week was the presentation of a 
handsomely engrossed tribute of appreciation to 
George S. Long, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., in connection 
with his retirement from active participation in the 
lumber industry. With this beautiful tribute was pre- 
sented also a certificate of honorary membership in 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
This resolution of appreciation and certificate of hon- 
orary membership, engrossed on parchment paper, 
were contained in a beautifully tooled and gold en- 
grossed leather cover, and signed by all of the officers 
and directors of the National association. 
Unfortunately Mr. Long was unable to be present, 
and the presentation was made in his behalf to H. C. 
Hornby, of Cloquet, Minn., who for many years has 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and in groups of western lumber- 
men, when, their differences 
seemingly irreconcilable, Mr. 
Long stepped in and in that quiet, 
gentle, but forceful manner char- 
acteristic of him, always was able 
to pour oil on the troubled waters 
and to bring about an agreement 
and a unanimity of sentiment 
that had previously seemed hope- 
less. Maj. Griggs feelingly ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the en- 
tire lumber industry and their 
regret that Mr. Long, after a 
long and honorable career of usefulness in the indus- 
try, had elected to retire from active participation in 
it. He read from the resolution and presented the 





G. S. LONG, 
Recipient of Tribute 








._ bound volume to Mr. 
Hornby. 
Mr. Hornby briefly ac- 


knowledged the tribute and 
said that he felt sure that he 
could say for Mr. Long that 
he would prize and treasure 
this memorial above all of 
his worldly possessions. 
The resolution of apprecia- 
tion was as follows: 


The American Lumber Industry for 
many years has been wisely counselled 


and loyally aided in its work by 
George Smith Long. 
The Nation likewise has benefited 


through the liberal commercial and in- 
dustrial policies which he has pursued 
and by his contributions to the solu- 
tion of the forest problems of America. 

He is now retiring from active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the lumber 
industry which has brought him to a 
place of acknowledged business lead- 
ership and of high distinction among 
his fellow citizens; be it 











‘vax Two views of tribute presented to George S. Long by his fellow lumbermen 


been connected with the Weyer- 
haeuser organization. 


It was quite fitting that Maj. 
E. G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., should have been 
selected to make this presenta- 
tion, and the feeling tribute that 
he gave to Mr. Long in his pres- 
entation address was _ sincerely 
approved and echoed in the heart 
of every lumberman present. Re- 
ferring to George S. Long as “the 
tall Douglas fir of the Pacific 
Northwest,” Maj. Griggs said that 
no man possessed the love and 
esteem of his fellow-lumbermen 
to a greater extent than does Mr. 
Long. He referred to occasions 
in the deliberations of the West 


BE. G. GRIGGS, 


Who Made Presenta- 
tion Address 


Resolved, That we, undersigned, the 
officers and directors of the National 
Lumber 
Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in annual meeting as- 
sembled, express to George Smith Long our 
sincere appreciation of his untiring service 
to the: upbuilding of the lumber industry, our 
respect and admiration for him as an 
American citizen and our hope for his con- 
tinued well-being. Be it 


Resolved, further, That in recognition of 
distinguished services to the lumber industry 
and to the Nation, we do hereby confer upon 
George Smith Long honorary membership in 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Officers—E. L. Carpenter, R. E. Danaher, 
William M. Ritter, E. A. Frost, Wilson Comp- 
ton. 

Directors—California Redwood Association: 
F. R. Adams, W. R. McMillan. California 
White @ Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: H. D. Mortenson. Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute: M. W. Stark, G. W. Allport. 
North Carolina Pine Association: J. Ross 
McNeal, G. J. Cherry. Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association: R. B. 
Goodman, W. A. Holt. Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association: H. C. Hornby, S. L. 
Coy. Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 


(Continued on Page 73) 





H. C. HORNBY, 


Accepted Tribute for 
Mr. Long 
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Central Kansans in Annual 


Satins, KAN., April 28.—The tenth annual 
convention of the Central Kansas Lumbermen’s 
Association, held here on April 24 and 25 at 
Memorial Hall, was one of the best the asso- 
ciation has ever staged. The discussions were 
entered into more unanimously and enthusias- 
tically and by more men, speaking extempora- 
neously from the floor, than has been the case 
at any previous State gathering. Always of an 
intimate nature, resembling during its discussion 
periods more a friendly and chatty gathering of 
old friends than a formal convention, this year’s 
session of the Central Kansas Association was 
more pronounced in that regard than any 
other annual assembly it hag held. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—John M. Houston, 
Doughty Lumber Co., Newton, Kan. 

First vice president—D. D. Spurrier, Leidigh 
& Havens Lumber Co., Concordia, Kan. 

Second vice president—Evan Griffith, E. E. 
Griffith Coal & Lumber Co., Manhattan, Kan. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. N. Elliott, Eberhardt 
Lumber Co., Salina, Kan. 

Directors—J. W. Berry, Manhattan; F. C. 
Utt, Salina; and “Bud” Graham, Miltonville. 
Holdover directors—H. C. Wildgen, Hoisington; 
Glen CC. Taylor, Lyons; Emil Brettman, 
Wichita; F. E. Fitzgerald, Waterville. 

Mr. Houston, who succeeds F. C. Utt, of Sa- 
lina, as president, is a comparative newcomer 
in the lumber business, having only a few years 
ago deserted the stage for the more prosaic 
board selling. 

The first session of the convention, Thursday 
afternoon, brought on to the program R. E. 
Saberson, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., a 
speaker who invested facts of the lumber in- 
dustry with romance and entered somewhat 
into the history of the commodity which plays 
a vital part in the world’s progress. 


Houston- 


For 278 years, Mr. Saberson said, lumber * 


had a comparatively easy time of it, having little 
competition from other building materials. In 
1909, for the first time, the demand equaled the 
supply, but since that time, the speaker said, the 
demand has been steadily going down. Lumber 
has been the building material of all time, the 
speaker declared, and is in no danger of dimin- 
ishing in supply if reforestation, which he advo- 
cates, is practiced. ‘Lumber, like wheat, ripens 
and should be harvested, then more planted,” 
Mr. Saberson told his audience. “Nothing else 
has stood up so well for building, been so 
adaptable or so permanent.” 

Jason Johnson, of Kansas City, made a hur- 
ried trip to Salina by plane to take the place 
of G. M. Breinig, president of the Waggener 
Paint Co., on the Thursday program, speaking 
on advertising. To be effective, Mr. Tdnioes 
said, advertising should be a talk from the ad- 
vertiser to the customer, reflecting his person- 
ality, without attempt at clever word play or 
forced and stilted language. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


A discussion of territorial retail rights took 
up the entire Friday morning session of the 
convention, J. N. Kirkwood, of Wichita, presid- 
ing. Harry Ortmyer led discussions on partial 
and deferred payments, first and second mort- 
gages and farm improvement financing. Retail 
lumber trade practices, better merchandising 
and profits. by co-operation were discussed, John 
Houston stitiming up the entire discussion pe- 
riod in a shortaddress"at the opening of the 
afternoon meeting. 

C. S. Lawrence, president of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, was a guest at 
the Friday meeting;and acted as toastmaster at 
the banquet held that night. “Lumber Side 
Lines” was the topic of an address given at 
that session by Bruce Anderson, and Evan 
Griffith talked on “Good Will as a Business 
Factor.” E. H. Clark, of the McAllister-Fitz- 
gerald Lumber Co., Waterville, Kan., discussed 
“The Small Country Yard a Community Serv- 


ant,” and W. L. Bryson, division sales manager 
of the Celotex Co., talked on the development 
of repair and remodel business. R. M. Mont- 
gomery, of the Marysville Fuel Co., and J. J. 
Rhodes were unable to appear for their part on 
the Friday program. 


At the Thursday evening meeting the lum- 
bermen were entertained with a play, written 
by Mrs. W. T. Beasley, of Salina, and showing 
the necessity of practicing up-to-date methods 
in the lumber business. It was the Friday ban- 
quet session in the evening, however, that fur- 
nished the real treat, for then Mrs. Bess Gear- 
hart Morrison, of Lincoln, Neb., talked on “A 
Woman’s Viewpoint,” in a rollicking, stimulat- 
ing and altogether sane address that was a 
highlight of the convention. She advised the 
men in the lumber business, closely knitted as 
they are to the homelife of the nation, to cater 








Cc. 8S. LAWRENCE, 
Wichita, Kan.; 


Toastmaster at Ban- 
quet 


J. N. ELLIOTT, 
Salina, Kan.; 


Re-elected Secretary- 
treasurer 


— 


to their women customers, to waken to moderp 
ways of advertising, and to take advantage of 
merchandising methods that have boosted sales 
for other lines, instead of sitting and waiting 
for business to come to them. 


Other features of the banquet session were 
apart from the very good food, selections by the 
male quartet of Kansas Wesleyan University, 
Salina, and exceptionally good tap dancing by 
Glenn and Gilbert Nicholas, of Wichita, 19 
years of age. The boys danced also at the 
dance held later in Memorial Hall. 


Sixty women attended the Friday morning 
breakfast held in their honor at the Rorabaugh 
Tea Room. 


One of the features of the convention was the 
display of wood sculpture by A. R. Woodall, 
of Clay Center. Familiar figures from life as 
seen any day on the streets were carved in 
miniature, the display being in the lobby of the 
convention headquarters. 


Adds Employes; Increases Output 


New Orveans, La., April 28.—During the 
last year employment at the plant of the Celo- 
tex Co. at Marrero, La., across the river from 
New Orleans, has increased 75 percent and 
now stands at 1150 men, a new high record, 
according to C. G. Muench, vice president. At 
this time last year the company employed 650 
men. A steady employment increase has been 
registered since the first of the present year, 
250 men having been added to the pay rolls 
during the last ten weeks, Mr. Muench 
pointed out. 

Future employment activities will hinge on 
the company’s expansion program which has 
been vigorously pursued since the business was 
established several years ago. The two factors 
responsible for the recent heavy increases in 
the pay rolls were the completion of another 
unit to the plant, increasing its capacity 20 
percent, and increased demand for the com- 
pany’s product, according to Mr. Muench. 

In 1921 the Celotex plant began operations 
with a daily capacity of 40,000 board feet of 
the product made from bagasse, or the refuse 
of sugar cane. At the present time the local 
plant has a daily capacity of 1,600,000 board 
feet or practically twice the output of the larg- 
est sawmill in the South, Mr. Muench declared. 


Lumber Clubs, Outings, Hoo-Hoo 


Roofers Allocate Big Order 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Cotumsus, Ga., April 29.—At the special 
meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, 
held here today, the order for 1,500 carloads of 
lumber placed with the club at the regular 
meeting here last Tuesday by a group of whole- 
salers, representing approximateiy $600,000, 
was distributed proportionally among members. 

About a dozen non-member mills were repre- 
sented at the open session held during the 
morning and they were invited to membership 
on the usual terms of admission. There was a 
general discussion by members and manufac- 
turers present of the benefits of the organiza- 
tion through co-operation, especially in the 
matter of marketing. Three new members were 
admitted: A. W. Daughtry, Allentown, Ga.; 
Lunsford Lumber Co., Eufaula, Ala., and J. T. 
Lord Lumber Co., Toomsboro, Ga. Two or 
three other applications were received, to be 
acted on later. 

All except three of the regular club members 
were present, the Burns Lumber Co., Bracey 
Lumber Co. and Bunch & Hornsburger, the 
two latter calling by telephone and explaining 
their inability to attend to Secretary W. R. 
Melton, of Cuthbert, Ga. D. G. Bland, of 
Lumpkin, president, presided. 

The allocation of the 1,500-car order was 
left to a committee of club members and whole- 
salers presefit? the club being represented by 


Mr. Melton, Hugh Thurston, H. Dixon Smith 
and others. The following wholesalers were 
present: Evan B. Smith, Transcontinental 
Lumber Corporation, New York; F. S. Davis 
and C. D. Rawson, Frost & Davis, New York 
and Montgomery, Ala.; C. C. Arnett, Halligan 
& McClellan, New York; T. M. Reeves, Mixer 
& Co., Buffalo; O. W. Severence, Rice & Lock- 
wood Lumber Co., Springfield,: Mass., and 
Thomas E, Griffin, Colonial Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus. 

Most of the time of the afternoon session 
was taken up with the meeting of the commit- 
tee on allocation of the big order, and it was 
voted to hold the next meeting here on June 10. 
It was the expressed opinion of wholesalers 
and manufacturers that the big deal will mean 
a general stimulus to tie industry in this sec- 
tion. Delivery is to be made over a period 
of 60 days. , 


Opens Golf Season 


New York, April 28—The Lida Golf Club 
will open its season on Wednesday at the 
Lenox Hills Club, Farmingdale, L. I. Other 
dates for the season follow: May 28, Rock- 
ville Club, Rockville Center, L. I.; June 25, 
Southward-Ho Club, Bay Shore, L. I.; July 30, 
Huntington Bay Club, Huntington, L. I.; Aug. 
27, to be selected; Sept. 24, Huntington Coun- 
try Club; Oct. 22, Brookville Club, Locust 
Valley, L. I. 
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Twin City Club Activities 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 30. 
_The annual Twin Cities Hoo- 
Hoo Club fishing trip will be held 
May 23, 24 and 25, at Bay View 
Inn, Mille Lacs, it 1s announced 
by L. S. Clark, of the Osborne- 
Clark Lumber Co., chairman of 

ngements, 

arThe chief speaker at the last 
meeting of the club was Paul 
Bremicker, executive secretary of 
the Minneapolis Y. M. C. A., who 
told of organized camping. He de- 
scribed the new Y. M. C, A, camp 
at Lake Independence, Minn., and 
said it had been made _ possible 
largely through the efforts of 
Weaver Dobson, of the J. F. An- 
derson Lumber Co. Plans for the 
camp—a large central lodge and 
other buildings all built with log 
siding, were furnished by the 
architectural division of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association 
and were designed by Hilding 
Ahrne, association architect. 

T. E. Youngblood, of the 
Northwest Hardwood Co., reported 
that the Hoo-Hoo club bowling 
team again had won the bowling 
cup in the civic league contest and 
that the intra-Hoo-Hoo champion- 
ship was won by the Northwest 
Hardwood Co.’s team. 


Central Wisconsin Club 


Srevens Pornt, Wis., April 28. 
—The monthly meeting of the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, 
recently held at the Hotel Whiting, 
in this city, was unusually interest- 
ing. A. W. Pruitt, of the Fuller- 
Goodman Co., Oshkosh, was the 
principal speaker and made an en- 
lightening talk on the subject of 
ethics, this subject being introduced 
by Secretary Art A. Curtis at the 
beginning of the meeting. Ed W. 
Bostick, of the Plainfield Lumber 
& Fuel Co., of Plainfield, was ad- 
mitted to membership. President 
Albert Kellogg directed especial 
attention to the next meeting to be 
held at the same place on May 7. 
This will be a joint meeting with 
the newly organized M. T. C. 
Lumbermen’s Club. A feature of 
this meeting will be a showing and 
discussion of the film “Dealers and 
Dollars.” This will be shown 
through the courtesy of the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co. This 
meeting will begin at 3 p. m., with 
a dinner at 6:30. 


Urges Nylta to Own Home 
New York, April 30.—Joseph 
Masterson, 10-minute speaker at 
the meeting of the Nylta Club last 
Friday night, struck a responsive 
chord among the members when 
he presented the proposition of 
Nylta “owning its own home.” 
Mr. Masterson spoke of the 
great progress the club has made 
to a membership of nearly 600 and 
said the next step in its progress 
should be a building where the 
Nyltarians could hold forth in 
their idle hours and which might 
house the offices of many large 
lumber . organizations that have 
their headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Masterson has studied out 
the scheme to a point where he 
actually gave a system of financ- 
ing. Although the realization of 
this dream is still indefinitely in 
the future, Mr. Masterson created 
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the impression that he expects 
such a building to be erected and 
a number of other club members 
feel the same way about it. 

W. S. Beckley, jr., spoke on 
business management in its rela- 
tion to accountancy and explained 
the system of inventory and check- 
ing accounts which is in vogue in 
his office. He conducted a ques- 
tionnaire in which many of the 
lumbermen took part. 


In First Tournament 


New York, April 28.—The first 
tournament of the season of the 
Knot Golfers was held last Thurs- 
day at the Old Country Club, 
Flushing, L. I., with the largest 
opening attendance in the organ- 
ization'’s history. The weather was 
ideal and some good scores re- 
sulted. W. C. Reid, Joseph KE. 
Masterson and A. W. Brown were 
winners of sweepstakes. Honors 
in Class A went to W. R. Pettit 
and George Adams. E, D. R. 
Creveling and L. J. Walby got low 
scores in Class B and W. C. Reid 
and Joseph E. Masterson gathéred 
the laurels in Class C. 


Date for Annual Tourney 


Mempuis, TENN., April 28— 
Thursday, May 29, has been fixed 
as the date for the annual golf 
tournament of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, which will be 
played over the Colonial Country 
Club course. J. Ellis Williams, 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, will have charge of prep- 
arations for the tournament, which 
will be eighteen holes, afternoon 
play. 


Commend School 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 28.— 
Letters are coming into the office 
of Don S. Montgomery, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, from lumber 
dealers in the various clubs which 
have staged the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co.’s merchandising school 
and showed the film “Dealers and 
Dollars,” declaring that this is the 
outstanding event of the year, and 
pointing out how worthwhile the 
school is. 

The dealers appear anxious to 
get all the merchandising help 
they can, and the meetings are hav- 
ing a splendid attendance. Fifty 
retail lumber dealers were in at- 
tendance at the meeting at Fond 
du Lac, at the Hotel Retlaw, on 
April 21, sponsored by the South 
Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club. Sixty dealers attended the 
merchandising school given for the 
Fox River Valley club and the 
Wolf River club at the Conway 
Hotel in Appleton on April 22. 
Thirty-two lumber dealers were 
present at the Northeastern Lum- 
bermen’s club meeting April 23, at 
the Hotel Northland, in Green Bay. 
Mr. Montgomery was in attendance 
at all of these meetings. Other 
well attended meetings were held 
at Oconto, on April 24, at the 
Parker House, by the Menominee 
River Building Material Dealers’ 
Club, and on April 26, by the 
Cloverland club at Marquette, 
Mich. The Land O’Lakes club, 
and Langlade County club held 
their meetings at the Oneida Ho- 
tel in Rhinelander on April 28, 
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Arkansas Dealers Adopt Code of Ethics 


Favor Re-establishment of Exhibits at Conventions and I nvite 
Lecturer to Conduct School of Retail Merchandising 


Litrte Rock, Ark., April 28.—The entire 
afternoon session, Tuesday, of the annual meet- 
ing of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers was devoted to a lecture by D. M. 
Fullington, of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
who spoke on “Where Co-operation Scores 
Over Price Cutting.” (Note: A report of the 
first day’s session appeared on page 63 of the 
April 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,— 
Epitor.) This talk was accompanied by a film 
and interest was such that the audience re- 
mained during the entire afternoon and just 
before the convention adjourned, requests were 
made that it be repeated at district meetings 
of the association. The showing of the film, 
which usually accompanies a school for lum- 
bermen, was cut to a 3-hour presentation, but 
arrangements were made to have Mr. Fulling- 
ton return to Arkansas later and show tthe full 
8-hour picture and conduct a school for various 
lumber organizations. 

At night Hoo-Hoo conducted the festivities. 
E. B. Bownie, local attorney, presided at the 
banquet and Federal Judge John M. E. Mar- 
tineau and E. L. McHaney, associate justice of 
the State supreme court, members of the or- 
ganization, were among those responding to 
toasts. H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of 
the International order, St. Louis, Mo., also 
participated in the program and from his re- 
marks a determination to organize a Little Rock 
Hoo-Hoo chapter was evidenced. Following 
the banquet a concatenation was held with the 
following initiates: N. B. Bills, J. J. Reddan, 
J. P. Duncan, R. H. Cotton, H. O. Mashburn, 
T. B. Satterwhite, E. L. Semora, Barnes How- 
ell, F. A. Nabors, W. G. Spencer and F. W. 
Holt, Little Rock; W. H. Burroughs, Fordyce; 
James R. Williams, Conway; F. F. Moberly, 
Redfield, and C. F, Landes, Texarkana. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


O'Neil Ryan, jr., of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., Chicago, was the principal speaker 
of the forenoon session Wednesday, “Merchan- 
dising” being his subject. He declared that pro- 
motion was the sole cause for business success, 
pointing out that with sales off one-third dur- 
ing the last year, there was in almost every 
community a concern which had made material 
progress, together with a satisfactory profit. 
He cited the campaigns of insulation manufac- 
turers as an example of national promotion, and 
informed the dealers they must take advantage 
of instinctive desire, stimulating it by displays. 
Mr. Ryan called attention to the fact that men 
bought their clothing from seeing the finished 
article, and lumber dealers had to interest the 
buyer by showing the prospective homeowner 
what the home he should have would look 
like when completed. He advised co-ordi- 
nate selling, all branches of a concern and all 
divisions of a line organization using the same 
line of argument and offering the same article. 

Power companies, without competition, spend- 
ing vast sums to create new business, and 
thereby earning real dividends, were pointed out 
by the speaker as an example for the lumber- 
men. He declared that lumber dealers who 
alibi for their unprofitable business with the 
claim that competition is too keen, would do 
little better if they had no competition. This 
sort of merchant, according to Mr, Ryan, is the 
kind that ignores all fields of effort to centralize 
on contracts, getting them mostly on a price 
basis to the sacrifice of profit, Mr. Ryan de- 
clared that the greatest sales appeal is beauty 
and from years of association with the business, 
he has found as much beauty in the lumber in- 
custry as in any other. He devoted considerable 


of his talk to the mail order houses, showing 
how they developed business through making 
their proposition attractive. He advised that the 
lumbermen do likewise; also that they devote 
some attention to the contractor and architect, 
and offer a method of financing. 


Adopts Code of Ethics 


There was little formality after the speaker 
had finished. The committee on standards of 
business practice presented the code of ethics 
which had been distributed among the delegates 
on Tuesday in order that the different sections 
be carefully considered beforehand. Secretary 
L. P. Biggs read the report. J. W. Wilson, of 
El Dorado, moved that the code be accepted by 
the association, for, while it might not be per- 
fect, it would give the membership something 
to shoot at, and much good could be accom- 
plished if only a por- 
tion of it were 


observed. The associa- 
tion, without dissent- 
ing vote took favor- 
able action upon the 
motion. 

Called upon for his 











E. C. CONRAD, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; 
Elected President 


opinion regarding the 
code of ethics, Ernest 
E. Woods, secretary 
of the Southwestern 


Lumbermen’s Associ- L. P. BIGGS, 
ation, declared that Little Rock, Ark.; 
the dealers by adopt- Secretary 


ing it were merely 
coming out into the open. He spoke of the 
Southwestern having a trade relations com- 
mittee of three members from each State, and 
the good the committee was accomplishing. He 
advocated making the secretary of each State 
association a sort of justice of the peace to sit 
in judgment on all violations. He further ad- 
vocated a liberal attitude toward the man who 
was trying to work with the members of the 
association. Secretary Biggs followed with a 
suggestion that the association appoint a com- 
mittee to act on the subject, but action was de- 
ferred for a meeting of the directors. 
Resolutions adopted by the convention thanked 
the speakers who graced the program; urged 
the re-establishment of a building material ex- 
hibit at conventions; and recommended that 
members of the association, and particularly the 
directors, give more of their services to work 
for the organization. A resolution was also 
adopted deploring the death of W. H. Walker, 
pioneer mill operator of Little Rock and con- 
nected with the Pulaski Lumber Co. at the time 
of his death. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The nominating committee brought in its re. 
port, with officers and directors suggested as 
follows: 


President—E. C. Conrad, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Vice President—W. C. Chamberlin, 
Rock, Ark. 


Treasurer—Andrew Smith, Little Rock, Ark. 


Board of directors—J. W. Wilson, El Dorado; 
J. F. Heinz, DeQueen; J. H. Harris, Wynne; 
C. R. Black, Corning; O. J. Vaughan, Searcy; 
Charles Lispcomb, Pine Bluff; C. N. Houck, 
Marianna; R. J. Williams, Little Rock; Pay) 
L. Wade, Batesville; J. C. Robbins, Stuttgart; 
T. J. Reynolds, Hot Springs; Gazolla Vaccaro, 
Forrest City. 


Executive committee—E. C. Barton, Jones- 
boro; C. C. Curl, Helena; J. W. Trieschman, 
Little Rock; M. B. Mcleod, Warren. 


Little 


After the slate had gone through by accla- 
mation, President Conrad was called on and 
made a brief expression of thanks, saying that 
another Hot Springs dealer should have had 
the honor. He said it was unusual for one not 
a millwork man to be chosen as head of the 
association, but that it having been” done, he 
would exercise his best efforts to bring about 
a closer relationship between millman and lum- 
berman, saying that the millwork interests would 
get protection. He also invited the next meet- 
ing of the convention to Hot Springs. 

Considerable levity was injected into the pro- 
ceedings when J. W. Wilson, of El Dorado, 
offered a suggestion that the Arkansas asso- 
ciation go on record as favoring a tariff on 
lumber. C, R. Black was on his feet imme- 
diately to offer a second to the motion, justi- 
fying the attitude of a southern State in propos- 
ing a tariff on anything, with the fact that it 
was necessary. Secretary Biggs declared the 
platform of the Democratic party was always 
elastic, and could be revised at any time to meet 
any emergency. The convention then voted in 
favor of a tariff on lumber. 

Immediately after the convention adjourned 
the members gathered for the golf tournament 
at Sylvan Hills Country Club, under the direc- 
tion of Fred Nowlin, of the Nowlin Lumber Co. 

At night a banquet and cabaret entertainment 
were given at the Hotel Marion for the lum- 
bermen, their wives and their friends. George 
Brannan was toastmaster and the principal 
speaker was Axel Christensen, humorist and 
lecturer, of Chicago, who was followed by a 
number of rapid fire talks by members, 


Enter Business on Own Account 


Paterson, N. J., April 28.—Ralph Bertschy, 
who for twenty years has been employed by 
the Dillistin Lumber Co., and James F. Vance, 
who has been connected with the same concern 
for eleven years, have announced that they will 
sever their connections with that company on 
April 30, to engage in business on their own 
account. Being desirous of advancing them- 
selves, they accepted an opportunity to pur- 
chase the entire stock of merchandise and 
equipment of the Lackawanna Lumber & Coal 
Co. On May 1, under the firm name of Bert- 
schy & Vance (Inc.), they will begin business 
with office and yard located at 74 Barclay Street 
in this city. They announce that they will 
carry a full line of lumber, sash, doors, trim, 
mason materials, hardware, paints and coal, 
and desire to maintain close contacts as here- 
tofore with their many friends and to serve 
them to the best of their ability. 
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Funds to Finance Modernization Are Promised 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 29.—Fenton B. 
Turck, jr., chairman of the National Building 
Survey Conference, tonight told the national 
business conference session of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States that a definite 
agreement has been reached in the last few 
days on a new contribution to the finance struc- 
ture of the building industry. 

This will take the form of quickly diverting 
commercial funds to repairs, improvements and 
alterations for buildings, particularly residen- 
tial buildings, and will be non-competitive with 
existing construction finance agencies. 


The financing will be based on the credit of 
the owner of the building, properly endorsed, 
and will make available to the property owner 
the same type of credit he can now readily ob- 
tain for most classes of merchandise. 


“This agency,’ Mr. Turck said, “will not 
only provide the financing for the job, but co- 
operating with all local contractors and build- 
ers and with manufacturers of materials and 
equipment desired by the owner, will insure the 
latter not only good construction and materials 
but will relieve him of many of the multiplicity 
of details and annoyances now inherent in 
financing a repair and remodeling operation.” 

Mr. Turck reviewed the work of the National 
Building Survey Conference and analyzed con- 
ditions, particularly with respect to residential 
construction, on the basis of studies made for 
the meeting of the national chamber. An early 
pick-up in residential construction, especially 
in the larger cities, is indicated, he said, by the 
fact that these points have had the longest 
periods to absorb the overbuilt conditions of 
peak years and are most quickly responsive to 
the stimulus of easier money in the construction 
field. He pointed out that there is a particular 
activity in the construction of residences of 
$10,000 and over in most sections at the pres- 
ent time. ‘ 


Aiming at the Weakest Spot 


The setting up of machinery to facilitate 
financing of repairs, remodeling, and general 
modernization operations aims at one of the 
weakest spots in the construction field, and at 
one of the outstanding causes of periodical un- 
stabilized conditions in the entire economic 
structure of the country, the seasonal peaks and 
hollows in the construction and employment 
curves, Mr. Turck declared. He pointed out 
that this was one of the earliest problems which 
the National Building Survey started out to 
treat. By encouraging modernization opera- 
tions, and by making available commercial 
money for this purpose, the spring and fall sea- 
sonal peaks in construction are expected to be 
flattened out through increased operations in 
early spring and late fall. 

For the accomplishment of this purpose I 
have been working on a detail plan of opera- 
tion, said Mr. Turck. The company is not 
ready for active operation as yet, but a defi- 
nite announcement may be expected in due 
course, 

The Home Improvement Finance Corpora- 
tion will be a national organization with 
offices in a number of the larger cities. Its 
purpose will be to make funds quickly avail- 
able for repairs and remodeling to building 
owners with good local credit ratings. It will 
be largely a co-operative movement among 
producers and manufacturers of recognized © 
building materials and equipment. It will be 
dominated by no one company or group of 
companies. It will put the personal credit 
of the property owner to work by making it 
possible for him to borrow funds for improve- 
ments, such loans to run from six months to 
two years. 

Heretofore this need has been met princi- 
pally by enlarging mortgages or by hand-to- 
mouth forms of financing, the latter being a 
cause of great expense and embarrassment to 
the property owner, particularly for small jobs 
of $1,500 or less. 

The finance company will serve only as an 
agent by which commercial money will be 


made available for loans which the small 
mortgage source does not reach. The amount 
of paper so used will be limited only by the 
commercial money market. It is hoped, 
through this to stimulate repair and remodel- 
ing work and thus to have a permanent stabil- 
izing effect on the construction industry in 
between season periods. 

According to the United States census, there 
are 16,000,000 homes in this country in need 
of repair and remodeling. Every year these 
have depreciated. The average home owner 
would like his home to be modern, clean and 
attractive. However, under financing methods 
now available, it is most difficult to obtain 
funds for such activity. The process in most 
cases is sO cumbersome and embarrassing that 
very little is done to the average home from 
the time it is built until it is wrecked. 

This condition is not sound for the mort- 
gage holder because the asset is constantly 
depreciating. Only by keeping a building in 
good repair and constantly fighting obso- 
lescence can the equity of the mortgage be 
maintained. By this I do not mean occa- 
sional large expenditures, but rather the neces- 
sary improvements at frequent intervals, or 
promptly as the need becomes apparent. 

The contractor, manufacturer, banker and 
small mortgage financing source, to say noth- 
ing of the labor involved, will be beneficiaries 
of this plan. Its basic purpose, however, is to 
assure the owner of the building simplicity 
of financing for improvements. 

In ordinary building operations the seasonal 
peaks are so high in spring and fall it is re- 
ported labor’s total employment amounts to 
only 150 days in a year. By bringing modern- 
ization abreast of the times, work will be pro- 
vided for the seasonal lull periods where the 
building trades now find their lowest measure 
of employment. This would measurably con- 
tribute to the stabilization of the building in- 
dustry, therefore, benefit all commerce. 


Sees Return to Normalcy 


Mr. Turck was highly optimistic, declaring 
that a return to normalcy has almost arrived. 
He said that in the field of financing is shown 
a continuation of the return of funds to small 
mortgage sources and the availability of such 
funds for non-speculative residential construc- 
tion. While the small towns and suburban 
areas have been carrying the burden of residen- 
tial construction, he said that the upturn in 
this type of construction that has developed in 
the larger cities may be expected to continue 
for the remainder of the year. 

Dr. John M. Gries, chief of the division of 
public construction, Department of Commerce, 
followed by other speakers, told of the codrdi- 
nated effort of the Federal, State and municipal 
governments, which have stepped up public con- 
struction and brought about a large degree of 
stabilization, with continued employment and 
purchasing power. Contracts awarded by. these 
governmental sources during the first three 
months of this year have increased 33 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1929, which 
previously was the record year. 

Col. Clarence O. Sherrill, who recently re- 
signed as city manager of Cincinnati to be- 
come president and general manager of a chain 
store organization, declared that a proper sta- 
bilization program in municipalities, impelled 
by the efforts of President Hoover, would un- 
doubtedly make it possible to double the amount 
of construction work in any year when such 
work is vitally necessary and decrease it an 
equal amount in inflation periods when such 
work is not essential. 

Declaring that residential construction repre- 
sents not only the largest type of construction, 
but is, in some respects, the most complex, 
Ernest T. Trigg, president of John Lucas & 
Co., sounded a note which was generally re- 
flected when he said that better stabilization in 
residential building may be promoted by the 
periodic vacancy survey, which ought to be in 
sufficient detail to show the specific types and 
neighborhoods of dwellings and business pro- 
perties where vacancies are high or low. He 


said such surveys had been made in a rapidly 
growing number of cities during the last few 
years. 

Research Work Discussed 


Research work, study of land economics, and 
other means of helping finance home building 
on a basis that would increase the number of 
residential owners were discussed by Philip W. 
Kiskern, vice president of the Continental Mort- 
gage Guarantee Co., New York; E. J. Russell 
of Mauran, Russell & Crowell, St. Louis; 
Thomas F. Clark, president of Thomas F, Clark 
Co., New Haven; Thomas S. Holden, vice 
president of the F. W. Dodge Co., New York, 
and Frank A. Chase, of Chicago, who is en- 
gaged in a survey of home financing for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The dominant note among these speakers was 
that mortgage loans for residential building 
represent a sound investment and that home 
builders should be encouraged through cutting 
costs to them by means of a better system of 
organized financing. 

Accomplishments of Ohio, together with its 
municipalities and counties, in stabilizing con- 
struction work was outlined by William T. 
Lake, industrial director of Ohio, who spoke 
for Gov. Myers F. Cooper, who was unable to 
be present in person. 


A Boon to Hardwood Operators 


A notable achievement in improved hardwood 
manufacture is the Brophy automatic air dog 
for hardwood mills, invented and perfected by 
J. M. Brophy, of Hattiesburg, Miss. This 
device was described in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Announcement is 
now made by the Brophy Automatic Air Dog 
Corporation of Hattiesburg, that this is in pro- 
duction and the company is prepared to supply 
this equipment to hardwood mills in any section 
of the country. While the Brophy automatic 
air dog is now standard equipment in more 
than sixty prominent southern pine mills, it is 
only recently that the inventor has perfected 
and put into production the fast, simple, trouble- 
proof air dog for hardwood manufacture which 
overcomes every objection raised against pre- 
vious equipment of this type. 

J. M. Brophy, the inventor, practically grew 
up in and around sawmills and knows lumber 
manufacture in every phase. His knowledge of 
compressed air, gained through years of per- 
sonal use in everyday operation, convinced him 
that an aircontrolled sawmill dog could be per- 
fected that would be simple in construction and 
positive in operation, 

Among representative hardwood plants that 
already have installed the Brophy automatic 
air dog for hardwood mills is the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., Merryville, La.; Hillyer-Edwards- 
Fuller, Glenmora, La.; Tremont Lumber Co., 
— La., and E. L. Bruce Co., Laurel, 

iss. 

Brophy automatic air dogs can be installed 
on any standard rig without loss of running 
time and are sold on terms allowing 30 days’ 
trial before acceptance. 

A feature <f the Brophy automatic air dog 
is that it is faster than any other method, hand 
or mechanical; operates as efficiently at the end 
of the day as it does at the beginning, a distinct 
advantage over the hand dogging method; it 
will operate at maximum efficiency on 70 pounds 
of air; will handle logs as small as 5-inch diam- 
eter at maximum speed; permits quarter sawing 
to better advantage than by hand; is non-de- 
facing; permits the cutting of one-inch back- 
ing boards, and will earn its cost in from two 
to three years of operation in dispensing with 
all hand doggers. 








THERE were 18 wood-turning establishments 
operating in Ontario in 1898, 10 in Quebec, and 
1 each in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, 
with a total investment of $1,568,202. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


May 6-8—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St, Louis, Mo. An- 
nual, 


May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 8-10—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, French Lick Springs, Ind, An- 
nual, 

May 10—Southwest Oklahoma Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, City Auditorium, Altus, Okla. An- 
nual, 


May 9-11—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Gadsden 
Hotel, Douglas, Ariz. Annual. 


May 12-15—National Fire Protection Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


May 14-15—Dimension Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn, 


May 16—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Spring meeting. 


May 19—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen. 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting, board of 
directors. 


May 20—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fila. 


May 20-21—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


May 21—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


May 21—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. An- 
nual. 


May 23—Aromatic Red Cedar Closet Lining Asso- 
ciation, Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. Gen- 
eral conference. 

June 10—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. 


National Box Makers’ Program 


At the thirty-first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Wooden Box Manufactur- 
ers to be held May 8, 9 and 10 at French Lick 
Springs, the morning sessions will be devoted 
to business discussions and the afternoons to 
the annual golf tournament. 

Features of the Thursday morning sessions 
will be addresses on merchandising and trade 
promotion by L. R. Putman, merchandising 
counsel, Southern Pine Association, and W. F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. A. J. Lorion, 
engineer, of the freight container bureau of the 
American Railway Association, will talk about 
packaging fresh fruits and vegetables. The an- 
nual dinner will be held Thursday evening, fol- 
lowed by dancing and bridge. 

Wooden box problems will be discussed Fri- 
day and F. E. Winburn and Edward Dahill, 
jr., will talk from the viewpoint of the rail- 
roads. Don L. Quinn will talk of laboratory 
tests and Carl J. Sharp on steel reinforcement 
of wooden boxes. The secretary-treasurer and 
the Pacific coast and New England groups will 
then make their reports. 

At the Saturday session committees will re- 
port and new officers will be elected. 


(saa @anaaaaaan 


Wholesale Hardwood Spring Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINnN., April 28—Secretary 
J. F. Hayden, of the Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Lumber Association, this city, an- 
nounces that the spring quarterly meeting of 
the organization will be held May 16 at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis., be- 
ginning at 10 a. m. 
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Plans of Florida Dealers 


Ortanpo, Fia., April 28.—In his notice for 
the 1930 convention of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association, to be held at the Ange- 
bilt Hotel in this city, May 8 and 9, Secretary 
J. P. Williams says that one of the two key- 
notes will be legislation. At a meeting of the 
Lakeland district on April 24, at Lakeland, 
legislation was also stressed. 

One feature of this program will be taxes. 
Another workmen’s compensation. Perry Wall, 
of Tampa, chairman of Gov. Carlton’s State- 
wide tax committee, who addressed a large 
body of lumbermen at Lakeland four weeks 
ago, will be on the program here if he can 
make it. At any rate, there will be discussion 


of this problem with a view of action. The 
large land holdings of the lumber interests ties 
it definitely into the efforts of the realty boards 
to lighten the burden on land and get the money 
somewhere else. 

The other end of the dual keynote of the sec- 
retary is merchandising. Contributing to this 
will be a showing of the film “Dealers and Dol- 
lars,” of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

New officers will be elected, also. Studies 
and conclusions of the millwork division, which 
has held two meetings lately, will be handed in 
for consideration. 


Favor Tariff on Lumber 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—In response 
to a telegraphic referendum, the directors of 
the ‘Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
have sent in to the headquarters of the associ- 
ation in this city their votes expressing their 
views as to whether or not a tariff should be 
levied on lumber. This telegraphic vote re- 
sulted in 20 votes in favor of a tariff on lum- 
ber and 10 votes in opposition. 


Cedar Closet Lining Conference 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 28.—Producers, 
distributers and users of aromatic red cedar 
closet lining have been invited by the division 
of trade standards of the Department of Com- 
merce to attend a general conference, to be held 
at the Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
Friday, May 23, to consider the adoption of a 
proposed commercial standard. This conference 
is being called at the request of the Aromatic 
Red Cedar Closet Lining Association, of which 
H. B. Weiss, of George C. Brown & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., is president. The invitation to be 
present at this conference is extended to all 
those interested in red cedar closet lining. This 
includes, in addition to producers, lumber deal- 
ers, architects and various consumer groups. 
The proposed standard is as follows: 


I, SCOPE 


1. This commercial standard is a minimum 
specification for clothes closet lining made only 


from genuine aromatic red cedar (Juniperus 
virginiana). 
2. It covers width, thickness, minimum 


length, matching, heartwood requirements and 
permissible defects. 


II. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


3. All commercial standard aromatic red ce- 
dar closet lining shall be straight, well milled 
and of such a nature to make a sound finished 
job without cutting. 


Ill. DETAIL REQUIREMENTS 


4. Standard Thicknesses shall be % inch and 
1% inch. 


5. Standard Lengths shall be 8 inches and 
longer. 
6. Standard Widths and Tally shall be as 
follows: 
1% inch face, tallied as 2 inch 
2 inch face, tallied as 2% inch 
2% inch face, tallied as 2% inch 
2% inch face, tallied as 3 inch 
3 inch face, tallied as 3% inch 
3% inch face, tallied as 4 inch 
3% inch face, tallied as 4% inch 
4 inch face, tallied as 4% inch 
4% inch face, tallied as 5 inch 
NotTg.—It is optional with each manufacturer 
as to the number of the above widths he de- 
sires to make. 


7. Matching. Each piece shall be side and 
end matched in accordance with the dimensions 
shown in the attached diagrams. 

8. Heartwood Requirements. The face side of 
each piece shall grade not less than 66% per- 
cent red heartwood, surface measurement. Sap- 
wood extending entirely across the face of any 
piece shall not be permitted. 

9. Permissible Defects. The following de- 
fects shall be permitted: Slight imperfections in 
dressing such as machine burns, “pick up” of 


grain around knots etc.; small breaks on the 
edges that will be closed by the tongue anq 
groove; sound knots; sound white streaks ang 
slight shakes in the heartwood, 


In addition to discussion and probable 
adoption of this standard, the conference js 
expected to set the effective date for new 
production and for the clearance of existing 
stocks. The adoption of a certification plan 
also will be discussed and promotion of ex- 
port trade also will be an important subject, 


Secretaries Discuss Retail Problems 


At a conference of secretaries of retail lum- 
ber dealers’ associations, held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago this week, a number of ques- 
tions were discussed that are of interest to re- 
tailers throughout the country. The conference 
was presided over by Don S. Montgomery, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, who is chairman, with Roy B. Wal- 
born, secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association officiating as secretary, 
Among important subjects that were discussed 
were mail-order competition, co-operative dealer 
advertising, dealer financing, chain store legis- 
lation, contractor-dealer relations and plans for 
the annual conventions. There was also a dis- 
cussion of the merchandising council, led by 
Orville H. Greene, of Syracuse, N. Y., chair- 
man of that organization. 


New Hampshire Officers 


MANcHEstTER, N. H., April 29.—The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year 
at the annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, recently held 
at the Hotel Carpenter, here: 

President—H. L. Bickford, J. H. Tolles & Co. 

Vice president—Frank R. Prescott, Meredith. 

Treasurer—Mr. Broadway, of Broadway & 
Cowles. 

Secretary—Mr. Cronk, of the South Tam- 
worth Industries (Inc.) 


Oklahomans in Short Course 


STILLWATER, OKLA., April 28.—Oklahoma 
lumbermen met here April 24 for a 2-day 
short course at the Oklahoma State Agricul- 
tural and Mineral College with H. Clay Potts 
as director of the short course. Featuring the 
program was the opening address by H. N. 
Wheeler, of the forestry commission. His lec- 
ture was illustrated with slides. 

C. E. Sharp, of Oklahoma City, gave another 
address. Two Stillwater musical organizations, 
the Stillwater Rotary club quartet and the Aggie 
trio, were entertainers at the evening banquet 
at which Roy T. Hoke, Stillwater lumberman, 
presided. 


Toronto Wholesalers Show Progress 


Toronto, Ont., April 28.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its regular 
meeting today with A. E. Gordon in the chair 
in the absence of A. E. Clark. D.C. Johnston 
presented a report upon the recent conference 
between the directors of the wholesale and 
retail associations. One of the subjects in his 
report was the tally form and waterproof en- 
velope for carload shipments. Some of the 
wholesalers discussed this subject and it was 
decided to leave it over for the present. It 
will be brought up at a later meeting. The 
proposed new shippers’ certificate, for milling- 
in-transit shipments, was not discussed, because 
of the absence of R. Halliday, chairman of the 
wholesale committee on transportation. 

K. M. Brown reported, in the absence of 
A. S. Nicholson, on the $1 a car proposal for 
trade extension work, pointing out that the 
retailers did not wish to divide trade extension 
contributions into two funds and that they 
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thought it advisable to wait until the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers had made a start on 
trade extension work, On the whole, Mr. 
Brown thought that the matter had received 
favorable consideration by the retailers. 

An address to have been given by 3. L. 
Campbell, secretary of the association, on better 
co-operation in the credit bureau work of the 
organization was held over for a special meet- 
ing set for May 12. 





Cargo Arrivals Show Increase 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, Catir., April 30.—The lumber 
situation last week showed a low figure of un- 
sold stock and a slightly higher total of cargo 
arrivals, according to the reports of twenty-four 
local firms. Unsold lumber at Los Angeles 
harbor totaled 8,702,000 board feet, and the ar- 
rivals 19,071,000 feet. Of this, fifteen cargoes 
were fir, with 17,570,000 feet, and three cargoes 
of redwood with 1,501,000 feet. Forty-two ves- 
sels are reported laid up and none operating off 
shore. Building permits for the month are still 
trailing those of the same period for last year, 
with a total valuation of $6,216,746 for the first 
twenty-six days of April. Items given as ex- 
cessive are 1x6 No. 3, worked, 2x6 common, 
worked, and mining stock, 


Installs Conveyor System 


Atcoma, Ore., April 26—The Algoma Lum- 
ber Company has finished improvements in its 
box factory which will facilitate the production 
and handling of box material. Among the im- 
provements made was the installation of a 
Matthews gravity conveyor system which per- 
mits the rapid and easy handling of all mate- 
rial used. 

The Algoma company has finished cutting 
timber in the vicinity of Kirk and is about 
ready to bring in timber from its holdings near 
the mill. This latter stand contains logs with 
a high percentage of selects, and, when logging 
gets going at capacity, logs will be brought in 
at the rate of 250,000 feet daily. The company 
will again use its incline, which is on a 57% 
percent grade, to take up logging materials 
and bring down logs from the stand of timber 
which starts within two miles of the top of the 
grade and extends back for many miles. 





Large Order for Stock Cars 


St. Paut, Mrnn., April 28—An order for 
250 stock cars costing in excess of $500,000 
was given today by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. Delivery will be made in St. Paul late 
this summer. The cars are to be 40 feet long, 
of 80,000 pounds capacity. 


SPSS EBAAABAAB: 


A Correction 


Mapison, Wis., April 28.—Referring to an 
item in the April 19 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, stating that the Doyon & Rayne 
Lumber Co. had been succeeded by the Lester 
& Doyon Lumber Co., S. A. Lester, manager, 
says that this report was printed in error. 
There has been no change in the name of the 
Doyon & Rayne Lumber Co. and none is being 
contemplated. Stock previously owned by Fred 
W. Rayne was bought by B. H. Doyon and 
affected only the Doyon & Rayne Lumber Co. 
at Madison. This transaction, Mr. Lester says, 
had nothing to do at all with the outside coun- 
try yards and these will continue to operate the 
same as before. The stock of the Doyon Lum- 
ber Co. at Edgerton, Wis., is owned by Mr. 
Doyon and it is his intention to operate both 
of these companies from his headquarters in 
Madison. There will be no change in the 
merchandising policy and the only change that 
has been effected is that the stock owned by 
Mr. Rayne in the Madison yard has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Doyon. 





American Foresters in Session 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 1.—Careful util- 
ization of the country’s forests, with a view to 
meeting the needs of the present and an eye to 
the future also, was the keynote struck here at 
the annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association, April 29-30 and May 1. 

George D. Pratt, president of the organiza- 
tion, presided, and Mayor William F. Kunze, 
of Minneapolis, gave the address of welcome. 

“It is my opinion that if we ever are going 
to have reforestation in this country the work 
will have to be done by the government,” said 
Gov. Theodore Christianson of Minnesota in 
the initial address of the convention. “When 
the Government owns its own forests it can 
really enforce its regulations, and provide pen- 
alties for violations of its laws.” 

“The biggest problem of the lake region— 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan—lies in 
the economic rehabilitation of the millions of 
acres of cut-over and burned-over land,” Dr. 
Raphael Zon, director of the Lake States For- 
est Experiment Station, declared. “Serious as 
the problem of the cut-over and tax-delinquent 
land is, new economic forces are at work. First, 
it is generally admitted that it is futile to hope 
to absorb these lands into agriculture, Second, 
jack pine and popple, the pioneer trees that 
come after the fires, are finding increasingly 
widening usefulness, particularly for pulp and 
paper. Third, the automobile opened up this 
vast wilderness and revealed to millions of 
tourists the beauties of the lakes and streams 
and its northern landscape. The revenues from 
the recreational industries alone exceed the rev- 
enues from the lumber industry at its peak. As 


Sugar Pine as a 


[A note by Emanuel Fritz, Professor 


Sugar pine is gaining in popularity for 
pattern lumber. Its soft, easy-working quali- 
ties, together with its ready availability in 
large dimensions and in grades that give a 
large “cutting-up” value, combine to give it 
a strong advantage. Pattern making is one 
of its principal uses, other specialty uses be- 
ing piano keys, cabinets, organ pipes, doors, 
sash and interior trim. 

Sugar pine is one of the three true white 
pines sold on a commercial scale in this 
country. It is a so-called 5-needled pine and 
is in the same botanical group with its famed 
eastern cousin, the old cork pine or northern 
pine once so abundant in the Lake States 
and the Northeast. Sugar pine grows only 
in the mountains of California and southern 
Oregon. The bulk of the lumber, however, 
comes from only a few counties in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains of California. It is an 
enormous pine, occasionally attaining a di- 
ameter of 10 feet at breast height and a 
height of 250 feet. It is the world’s largest 
pine, as well as, in the judgment of many 
naturalists, the world’s most magnificent 
pine. For a large portion of its height its 
trunk is without limbs. This and its great 
size are important factors to the lumberman 
and the patternmaker, because they permit 
of a big percentage of lumber of high grades 
and wide dimensions. 

The wood of sugar pine is soft, and of a 
uniform texture and therefore easily worked. 
It is relatively free from shrinking, swelling, 
warping and twisting, and it holds glue, paint 
and shellac well. A sugar pine pattern can 
be used many times with an assurance that 
it has retained its shape and dimensions. 

Sugar pine lumber is segregated and class- 
ified at the mills into the standard grades of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Rigid inspection by 
the association inspectors assures a uniform 
interpretation of the grading rules and the 
shipment of a well manufactured and cor- 


a result of these new economic forces there is 
a great awakening toward forest fire protec- 
tion, forest planting, acquisition of forest lands 
for county, ‘State and national forests, and 
modification of tle present system of forest 
taxation.” 

“Destructive forest fires continue to be the 
biggest problem of conservation in the Lake 
States,” Grover Conzet, Minnesota State for- 
ester, told the convention at its Wednesday 
meeting. 

“Fires must be prevented if forestry is to 
move forward to a solution of the important 
problems of land ownership, land use, water 
power and recreation, as well as employment, 
in connection with forests and forest lands,” 
Mr. Conzet said. 

“Minnesota women have a deep interest in 
forestry,” Mrs. Sam Rask, president of the 
Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs, told 
the convention. Mrs. Rask declared that waste 
and carelessness in the past have destroyed 
much that is needed to sustain human life and 
provide comforts, and urged immediate educa- 
tion of the nation’s citizenry to prevent a fur- 
ther waste “which may contribute to hardship 
and human misery.” 

On Thursday those attending the convention 
made a trip to Cloquet, to view the plants of the 
Northwest Paper Co., owned by the Weyer- 
haeuser interests. 


A CIRCULAR SAW that runs out of the per- 
pendicular when in motion is known in dry 
America as a “wobble saw” and in wet Britain 
as a “drunken saw.” 


Pattern Lumber 


of Lumbering, University of California] 


rectly graded product. There are three 
classes of grades—the “selects,” designated 
as No. 1 and 2 clear, C select and D select; 
the “commons,” designated as No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 3, and No. 4 common; and the “factory” 
or “shop” grades, designated as No. 3 clear, 
No. 1 shop, No, 2 shop and No. 3 shop. 

The “select” grades are naturally more 
free of knots and therefore have a wider 
range of utility than the “common” grades. 
The “common” grades, as their name im- 
plies, have a common appearance. Naturally, 
as one goes downward in the scale of grades, 
their utility decreases and the waste in cut- 
ting them up increases. 

“Factory” or “shop” lumber is graded 
upon an entirely different basis. Where the 
selects and commons are graded largely on 
the basis of their appearance and their use 
as a full piece, the shop grades are based on 
the idea that they will be cut up into smaller 
pieces. Consequently, this class is graded 
less by judgment than by the actual area of 
clear cuttings that can be obtained. As an 
arbitrary basis, the cuttings required by door 
manufacturers are used in figuring these 
grades. Because of this basis less attention 
is paid to the size and character of the knots 
or other natural defects. They may be very 
large, and rough, but after they are dis- 
counted the board must yield the percentage 
of clear cuttings specified. The pattern- 
maker is, of course, not interested in door 
manufacture, but it is well that he know 
the basis for the shop grades. 

Producers of sugar pine pattern lumber 
have been consistent exhibitors at the annual 
foundrymen’s exhibits and will this year 
again be represented at the convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by a display of full sized 
boards that demonstrate the grades and cut- 
ting qualities. The display gives an opportu- 
nity to compare the grades and evaluate their 
cutting values. 
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Hardwoods Are Slow; Closedowns Likely 


Prices Soft; Mills Closing 


Mempuis, TENN., April 28—Southern hard- 
wood demand is rather slow, and prices are 
weak. Some orders have been received, but 
at exceptionally low figures. Many southern 
manufacturers have closed down or curtailed 
their output, though the weather favors pro- 
duction and plenty of logs are available. Many 
mills have announced that they will not reopen 
until the end of this year, while many report 
indefinite shutdowns, until market conditions 
improve. 

A slightly better demand is coming from 
furniture and flooring factories. The flooring 
factories are beginning to buy oak again, after 
being practically out of the market for several 
months. There continues to be a fair demand 
from sash and door manufacturers, retail yards 
and planing mills. A few orders were received 
last week from body plants, but these were for 
low priced lumber being offered by some manu- 
facturers. Demand from the box and crate 
manufacturers continues only fair. There is 
still a fair demand from overseas, but it has 
fallen off considerably during the last week or 
ten days. Foreign shipments are still heavy. 


Unattractive Offers Turned Down 


Warren, ArkK., April 28.—Hardwood prices 
are still low. Although most mills are booking 
enough business to keep going at capacity, they 
are turning down considerable business which 
carries extremely low prices. An increased 
number of unattractive offers are being broad- 
cast. Stocks of flooring are reasonably well 
assorted and are moving well. The mills 
do not have large stocks of +#x2-inch. They are 
sold close up to the stock on +#x2™%-inch second 
white, second red and third red. These are 
the most popular items of flooring, and move 
about as rapidly as the mills are able to ac- 
cumulate sizable stocks. 

Charles L. Turgeon, a rominent lumberman, 
of Auburn and Lewiston, Me., visited the mills 
in this district this week. He has been coming 
South for the last eighteen years. 

S. H. Fullerton, of St. Louis and Pasadena, 
Calif., is visiting his sons here, R. W. and 
S. B, Fullerton, of the Bradley Lumber Co. 


Trade Slow; Output Declining 


LouisvitLe, Ky., April 29.—Buying has been 
largely in mixed cars for immediate shipment, 
and for planers and scattered consumers. Au- 
tomotive business remains dull; radio buying 
is spasmodic; furniture trade is but fair at 
best; box plants are not taking low grades as 
freely as they were; while flooring plants are 
taking only occasional lots. Export demand 
has been fair, but principally for houses with 
an established trade in branded lumber; open 
market demand hasn't been good. Inquiries 
are fair, but few orders develop. Red and 
white plain oak have been reported more freely 
than anything else. There is a little red and 
sap gum business, but at unsatisfactory prices. 
Poplar is quiet. Wormy oak is dull. Magno- 
lia, elm and maple are far from active. Wal- 
= trade is close to normal. Cottonwood is 
dull. 

Prices at Louisville are as follows: Poplar, 
FAS, southern, $80; Appalachian, $90; saps 
and selects, southern, $65; Appalachian, $70; 
No. 1 common, $48@50; 2-A, $35@40; 
2-B, $27@30. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, 
$150; No. 1 common, $90; No. 2, $40. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $50@53; common, $37@40; 
quartered sap, FAS, $60; common, $43@45. 


Red gum, FAS, $90; common, $50. Ash, FAS, 
$70; common, $43@45. 
common, $34@35. 


Cottonwood, FAS, $48; 
Southern red oak, FAS, 


$63@65; common, $45@46. White oak, FAS, 
$70@80; common, $49@50. Appalachian red 
oak, $75; common, $48@50. Appalachian white 
oak, FAS, $90; common, $55. Quartered white 
oak, FAS, $120@125; common, $70. Sound 
wormy oak, $33. 

Production is gradually slowing down, but 
shipments are not heavy enough to effect much 
reduction in stocks. 

Starting in May, the Louisville Hardwood 
Club will meet at the Louisville Country Club. 

William I. Wymond, of the Chess & Wymond 
Co., Louisville mill operators, is spending ten 
days at Aiken, S. C., after several weeks in 
Louisiana. 

William S. Wymond, born April 16, at Mon- 
roe, La., is the son of Marc L. Wymond, who 
is located at Monroe, La., for the Chess & 
Wymond Co. 


Trade Seasonably Better 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—Volume of hard- 
wood business is better than that of a month 
or two ago. Wholesalers interested in foreign 
trade find some encouraging features. Some 
lumber is being taken for agricultural imple- 
ments and there is a fair inquiry for furniture 
material, mostly small lots for quick delivery. 
Improvement in the house trim trade is very 
slow. Hardwood flooring is still quiet, and ef- 
forts to strengthen prices are not yet showing 
much success. 

George E. French, treasurer, Atlantic Lumber 
Co., is expecting that demand for hardwoods 
will grow during the spring. He states his 
belief that inventories in consuming sections are 
much smaller than for years. 


Prices Softer; Curtailment Likely 


PittspurGH, Pa., April 29.—Wholesalers of 
hardwoods report a little more activity in de- 
mand from industrials, but this buying is 
spotty. Sales of hardwoods last week have been 
marked by price cutting on items of which the 
mills have accumulated some stocks. There is 
a little better demand for ash and some items 
of birch. Chestnut and red oak are still mov- 
ing slowly, with little indication of improve- 
ment. The industrials give wholesalers virtu- 
ally no encouragement as to increase in re- 
quirements. More of the large hardwood mills 
contemplate closing down, with a view to sup- 
porting prices. What orders there are continue 
to be for mixed shipments, and indicate low 
stocks ameng yards. 


Lumbermen of Buffalo Are Active 


Burrato, N. Y., April 28—N. H. Morgan, 
representative of the Shevlin pine interests at 
New York, gave a talk to the members of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange on April 25 in oppo- 
sition to any tariff on lumber. He said that a 
very small percentage of the total white pine 
output of his companies’ mills was imported 
into this country from Canada. H. Morton 
Jones and A. J. Elias spoke in favor of a 
countervailing duty on lumber. The attendance 
at the meeting was the largest in some time. 
An_ out-of-town lumberman attending was 
George P. Stanley, representative of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. in this territory. 

An enjoyable event in lumber circles oc- 
curred on the evening of April 28, when Frank 
Branch Riley, of Portland, Ore., delivered an 
illustrated lecture at the Hotel Statler, under 
the auspices of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 
His subject was “The Lure of the Great 
Northwest.” 

Home owning and home building are being 
urged by the Buffalo Real Estate Board. It is 
using twelve full page advertisements in the 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 76 and 77 


four daily papers of the city, pointing out the 
advantages of Buffalo and the Niagara Fron- 
tier as a place to live, to rear families and to 
invest in real estate. 

The annual joint charities and community 
fund campaign of the city is being carried on 
by a large number of committees. The lumber 
team is captained by George W. Little, of 
Jackson & Tindle, who is assisted by the fol- 
lowing: Harold Hauenstein, Walter Sloan, 
Fred W. Henrich, C. Ashton McNeil, Thomas 
Mitchell, Gabriel Elias, Nelson T. Montgom- 
ery, Louis H. Bond, Astor H. Weaver and 
C. R. Kelleran. The quota of the lumbermen 
is $17,000. The total quota for the ~city is 
$841,989. 

The Treat-Nantke Co., wholesale lumber, 
North Tonawanda, has filed a notice of in- 
crease in capital stock from $200,000 to 
$250,000, 

The Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co. last week 
moved its office to 1102 Rand Building. 


Volume of Inquiry Improves 

CincinNATI, Onto, April 29.—While buying 
of both Appalachian and southern hardwoods 
was on a hand-to-mouth basis last week, there 
has been an increase in the inquiry which has 
created much optimism. One encouraging sign 
is that automobile lumber specialists are re- 
ceiving more shipping instructions on old or- 
ders. Ford and General Motors show that they 
intend to continue producing heavily. Furniture 
orders are slow. General industrial consump- 
tion of hardwoods is rather dull, but mills and 
wholesalers are holding their prices firm. Ex- 
port inquiry is still fairly active, especially from 
the United Kingdom, but prices are unsatisfac- 
tory and business develops slowly. 

Pine and cypress are very dull. Southern 
pine dealers say prices are demoralized by 
transit cars. Cypress trade is far from good. 
Pacific coast woods sell mostly in mixed cars. 


New Kiln Trucks and Cars 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., April 28.—The Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., of this city and North Portland, 
Ore., has just announced the introduction of a 
new line of heavy-duty dry kiln trucks and 
transfer cars. These trucks and cars have been 
built over-size throughout and, it is claimed, 
are the strongest ever built. 

The need for an extra heavy-duty truck and 
transfer car was first realized with the intro- 
duction of the new-type reversible cross-circu- 
lation fan kiln, also manufactured by this com- 
pany. This type of kiln dries loads of lum- 
ber which is stacked edge-to-edge without 
“flues” and consequently much more lumber is 
placed on each truck, which in turn placed 
considerably more weight on the dry kiln 
trucks. The new line of trucks and transfer 
cars manufactured by the Moore company han- 
dles these heavier loads with ease, and, it is 
claimed, the trucks are easy-rolling. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co. points out that 
while these trucks and cars were designed es- 
pecially to handle extra heavy loads, they are 
an even better investment for the lumberman 
who uses the regular style of load as they will 
last indefinitely. 

A new issue of the publication “Moore Facts,” 
printed by this company, has been devoted to 
a detailed description of the new line of trucks 
and transfer cars and thousands of copies have 
already been mailed out to lumber, furniture 
and woodworking plants. Anyone desiring a 
copy may get one without charge by writing 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co., either at Jacksonville, 
Fla., or North Portland, Ore., or addressing a 
request to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Kidder Lumber Co., 
incorporated ; retail. ; 

San Francisco—Northwestern Timber Co., incor- 
porated. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Fayette Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Livermore—Green River Chair Co., increasing 
capital from $200,000 to $250,000. The company 
cuts its own logs and operates a sawmill. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Michigan Power Door Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000; 203 Farwell Bldg. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—J. K. Gruner Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from 2,000 shares to 4,000 shares, 
no par value. 

Springfield—Ozark Hardwood Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital to $150,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Carpenter 
Co., incorporated; wholesale. ; 

Newark—Kernahan Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $125,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Whale Creek Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; retail. 

Manhattan—Dry Dock Sash & Door Co., incor- 


Lumber 


porated; capital, $20,000; sash, doors, window 
frames etc.; Isaac Bartfeld, 652 E, 12th St., New 
York. 


Kings—Partridge Hardwood Corporation, incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; Jas. A. Souder, 57 Mam- 
moth Dr., Deal, N - 

Utica—Letts Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$15,000; Walter W. Letts, 11 Dewey Ave. 

OKLAHOMA. Chandler—Gordon White Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000, 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Latham Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Portland—National Lumber Products Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

Portland—Coast Basket & Veneer Co., increasing 
capital to $50,000. 

Tillamook—Tillamook Log Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $5,000; logging. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Nashville Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

TEXAS. Houston—H, M. Cohen Lumber & Build- 
ing Co., increasing capital from $19,000 to $20,000. 


WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—American Door & 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000; millwork 
and lumber products. 

Vancouver—Durgan Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $6,200; sawmill and lumber products. 

Yakima—Nile Creek Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Pasadena—A & A Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Smith-Lindsay Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. mov- 
ing office from 1 Montgomery St. to 582 Market St. 

San Francisco—The United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference has moved its headquarters 
from 112 to 215 Market St. 


ILLINOIS. Murdock—Porterfield & Sons have 
sold their lumber, coal, gravel, sand, building ma- 
terial and hardware business to C. H. Henson, of 
Broadlands, and the business will be continued with 
Virgil Henson as manager. 


INDIANA. Amo—Ben Davis Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by Amo Hardware & Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Pittsburg — Nuttman-Lemon Lumber 
Co. sold to Baxter Lumber & Mercantile Co. 

KENTUCKY. Morganfield—Thornton Lumber Co. 
sold to Fred Alloway, who will continue the busi- 
ness with Clarence Newcom as manager under 
name of Morganfield Lumber Co. The new owner 
plans to erect a modern office and hardware room 
and to remodel sheds, etc. 


MAINE. Ellsworth—Whitcomb, Haynes & Whit- 
ney (Inc.) succeeded by Ellsworth Forest Products 
Corporation, 


MASSACHUSETTS. Orange—Frank W. Delva suc- 
ceeded by Orange Lumber Co., Vernon Cutter, prop. 

MINNESOTA. Mankato—Standard Lumber Co. 
has sold yards to Max Wishnick, proprietor of the 
Mankato Scrap Iron & Metal Co. 

Atwater, Cosmos, Dassell, Grove City, Kandiyohi 
and New London—Monson & Holm interests have 
been purchased by V. E. Holm and the firm name 
has been changed to Holm Bros. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Lackawana Lumber & 
Coal Co. selling out to Bertschy & Vance (Inc.). 

NEW MEXICO. Mountainair—Gross, Kelly & Co. 
succeeded by Pinon Hardware Co. 

NEW YORK. Wellsville—Hanks & Hopkins suc- 
ceeded by Leon E, Hopkins. 

OHIO. Dresden—Lumber yard and business of 
the George C. Adams Lumber Co. sold at adminis- 
trator’s sale to Mr. Ellis, of Stockport, Ohio. Busi- 
ness will continue as Dresden Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Healdton—Sykes, Merrick & Boyd 
changing name to Merrick & Boyd. 

OREGON. Cloverdale—Cloverdale Lumber Co. 
has sold its lumber and building material business 
to McCreadie Lumber Co. 

Oceanlake—The Hickman Lumber Yard has been 
succeeded in the lumber and building material 
business by McCreadie Lumber Co. 

Prospect—George B. Holmes has sold his saw- 
mill equipment to Francis Pearson. 

Wheeler—Westwood Lumber Co. has leased its 
Sawmill to Sundquist Lumber Co. and will enlarge 
the plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. York—Werner Bros. succeeded 
by George A. Wolf & Sons; new owners will erect 








office building for mill and building supply busi- 
ness, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Eden—Crane-Johnson Lumber 
Co. has purchased the yard of the Farmers Lum- 
ber Co, 


TEXAS. Abilene—Powell Planing Mill succeeded 
by Quality Screen Co. 

WASHINGTON, Hoquiam—American Door & 
Mfg. Co. changing name to Harbor Door Co. 

Hoquiam—Durable Door Co. changing name to 
Hoquiam Door Co. 

Lynden—Lynden Lumber Co. sold to M. F. Hone. 

Oak Harbvor—J. E. Hamilton & Sons (Inc.) sold 
sawmill to Columbia Lumber Co. 

Seattle—Palmer Mfg. Co., lumber and wooden- 
ware, sold to A, E. Carroll. 

Seattle—E. B. Holmes Co. succeeded by Dunn 
Retail Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—The recently reported 
change in the firm of Doyon & Rayne Lumber Co. 
is erroneous. The company continues in active 
business under the old name. 

Ogema—Hause Bros., Price County lumbermen, 
have purchased the Ogema Lumber Co.'s interests. 
They will rebuild and operate the Ogema sawmill 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—James Herbert & Sons 
have started a retail lumber business. 

Leesburg—David Jones has opened a retail lum- 
ber yard. 

CALIFORNIA. Colma—Colma Mill 
Co, recently began business. 

Inglewood—Inglewood Lumber Co. has engaged 
in business at 201 W. Regent St., under manage- 
ment of Richard Frank Wells. 

San Bernardino—H. W. Newton has started a 
retail lumber business, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Archer Door & Sash Co. 
has begun business at 5856 Archer Ave.; contract- 
ing and manufacturing sash, doors and millwork. 

O’Fallon—Home Building & Material Co., new 
lumber yard to be located south of the Midland 
Trail adjoining Illinois Terminal; buildings under 
erection. Henry L. Siekmann, manager. 

KENTUCKY. Princeton—Cash & Blackburn open- 
ing a coal and lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. East Boston—Timothy Des- 
mond will open a lumber business on Meridian St. 
Address 42 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw—Liberty Lumber & Mfg. 
Co. recently began business. 

MISSOURI. Brentwood (P. O. Maplewood)— 
United Lumber Co. has started a retail business. 

Perryville—Hughes Mackey Stave Mfg. Co. has 
begun operation of saw and stave mills here. 

NEBRASKA. Lowell—Kingsley Lumber & Coal 
Co. will open a retail yard. 

NEW YORK. New York—wW. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., of Louisville, opening office at 4506 
Chrysler Bldg. 

Stapleton—Sunset Lumber Builders’ Supply & 
Plumbing Co. recently started a retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Siler City—Rex Lumber 
Co. has started a sawmill and retail lumber busi- 
ness. : 

OREGON. Langlois—Coquille Valley Lumber Co. 
has opened a lumber yard here as branch of the 
Coquille business, with E. J. Tilley as manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown — Trexler Lumber 
Co. will open here with offices at 960 Hamilton St. 

Conshohocken—C. B. Daring Millwork Co. will 
start a retail lumber business. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Crabtree 
opening retail business at 741 Cox St. 

TEXAS. LaGrange—Schubert Lumber Yards will 
open; erecting buildings. 

Trinity—John S. Hurd Lumber Co. starting a 
sawmill. 

VIRGINIA. Chase City—Chase City Hardwood 
Dimension Co. will begin business soon. 


WISCONSIN. Tomasket—Northern Mfg. Co. en- 
gaging in woodworking business here under man- 
agement of J. G. Walter. 

Woodland—Winlock Lumber Co., W. D. Moreland 
and John Peterson, owners, has engaged in the 
lumber and building material business. x 


& Lumber 


Lumber Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARIZONA. Flagstaff—Albert Cox will establish 
a sawmill near Kingman to cut lumber for the new 
buildings of the Truxton Canvon Indian School. 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The Van Briggle Veneer 
Co., West Helena, has begun the rebuilding of its 
plant recently destroyed by fire. 

Jonesboro—M. Ratinoff Furniture Manufacturing 
Co. has let contract for erection of a furniture 
factory. 

FLORIDA. Hastings—J. C. Baisden has begun 
the erection of a stave mill. 

IOWA. Sioux City—Benson Furniture Co., 1911 
E. 4th St., plans erection of a 5-story and base- 
ment 80x110 ft. factory building to cost about 
$75,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—The Parker-Page 
Lumber Co. will at once begin erection of a 2-story 
40x150 ft. warehouse on First St. 

MISSISSIPPI. Basic—Bullard & Perris have let 
the contract for erection of a 1-story 40x108 ft. 
excelsior factory. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Hafner Lumber Co., J. A. 








Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


_ LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of - 


Cypress and Tupel 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 














CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














: : CASING 
M. e . 
gp mg ey ow a BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Hens Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
















OMPANY = 


SS 


Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARRER, PA. 


honors Panama-Pace GRAND PRIZE 
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ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
} y * 
Department R 4 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 
Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in use, then 
imitation isn't 


ible. 
— le if you 
ask for it. 
S. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 


We also make Time 
(hott. Stencils and 


EPARTMENT 2 





IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2\% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 











FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. | 




















LOG STAMPS 


TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MEYER & WENTHE 


31 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 

















Builders’ Commercial Agency 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A eating oxtds to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 








Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 





Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 ssf! vest 
including a lumber calculator for standard . log rules, 
estimated ~~ — of wey ond miscoliencous useful lumber 


cents 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


Hafner, president, 110 Dock St., is rebuilding and 
remodeling its two-story building recently damaged 
by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Maxton—The Hasty Veneer 
Co. (Inc.) is now installing equipment in its newly 
constructed factory building. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Dothan—Alto Barnes Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $40,000. 


GEORGIA. Lumpkin—Planing mill of Ingram & 
LeGrand Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000; all 
machinery destroyed. 

INDIANA. Gary—Fire in the yards of the North 
babys Side Lumber Co. caused loss estimated at 
25,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—J. F. Bicknell 





ee, 
Lumber Co., Shrewsbury St., loss by fire, Over 
$100,000. 

MINNESOTA. Grand Marais—Andrew Hedstrom, 
Sawmill at Maple Hill near here has been toa 
destroyed by fire. 7 

St. Paul—Lampland Lumber Co., loss by fire in 
warehouse. 

St. Paul—Coffin Box & Lumber Co.’s plant dam 
aged by fire; loss, $3,000. é 

OHIO. Cleveland—Vanis Builders’ Supply ¢ 
Lumber Co., 3975 E. 93d St., destroyed by fire, 

OREGON. Portland (Linnton)—The Wood Gay. 
bonizing & Briquetting Co., loss by fire, $10,000, 

Williams—The planing mill and lumber yard of 
R. A. Gibson has been destroyed by fire; no jp. 
surance. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Plant of the Memphis 


Stave Mfg. Co., N. Second St., damaged by fire with 
loss of about $100,000. 





JAMES A. PETERMAN, veteran lumberman 
of Franklin, La., and for many years a finan- 
cial and political leader in that section, suc- 
cumbed to a sudden heart attack on April 23. 
The deceased was president of the Kyle Lum- 
ber Co. of Franklin and was 67 years of age. 
He was a member of the state Democratic 
executive committee, vice-president of the 
Franklin Drainage District, a member of the 
advisory committee for Franklin, and a former 
mayor of that municipality. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, nee Helen McKerall; a son, 
Edward H. Peterman, of Franklin; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Alexander Jones, of Shreveport, La.; 
and two sisters, Miss Maggie W. Peterman, of 
Franklin, and Mrs. W. A. Clark, of Baton 
Rouge, La. The death of James A. Peterman 
was preceded by that of his brother, the late 
Wilson T. Peterman, a month ago, a prom- 
inent lumberman and a dominant figure in 
Louisiana politics. The latter succumbed on 
March 22 to a five-year illness through which 
his remarkably strong constitution carried 
him. He was a large stockholder and vice 
president of the Kyle Lumber Co. The 
two brothers were sons of J. A. Peterman and 
his wife, nee Margaret Walker, both old set- 
tlers in St. Marys Parish. At the time of his 
death Wilson Peterman was chairman of the 
Louisiana State Democratic executive commit- 
tee. He had served in the State senate (1904- 
1998), as sheriff of St. Marys (1908-1916), in 
the constitutional convention in 1921, and as 
chairman of the Louisiana Highway Commis- 
sion from Jan. 1, 1922, to Oct. 1, 1924. He 
was later re-appointed chairman of the high- 
way commission by Governor Simpson, but 
found the duties too heavy for his physical 
condition. 


GEORGE B. PHILLIPS, well known lumber- 
man of La Crosse, Wis., died in San Diego, 
Calif., on Sunday evening, April 20, at the age 
of 79. Mr. Phillips was born in Triumph, Ohio, 
where he lived until he was 13 years old, later 
locating in Minnesota. In 1864 he went into 
the northern woods as an employe of the Mc- 
Donald Brothers Lumber Co., where he worked 
for that company for 27 years. In 1891 Mr. 
Phillips established a sawmill at Iron River, 
Wis., which he operated nine years, when he dis- 
posed of his interests and moved to La Crosse. He 
erected a sawmill in 1902 on the Black River, 
and this mill was active until 1908 and was the 
last to operate in La Crosse. In 1910 Mr. Phil- 
lips, together with Joseph Bartel and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Reynolds, organized the J. Bartel Co. 
Mr. Phillips was president of the company from 
the time of its organization until his retirement 
ten years later. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary, three daughters, Mrs. Arthur J. Robert, 
Mrs. Edgar P. Semsch, both of La Crosse, and 
Mrs. William R. Owen of Seattle, Wash., and 
two sons, George D. Phillips of La Crosse, and 
Elbridge Phillips of Washington, D. C 


CHARLES CROGSTER, for many years en- 
gaged in logging and lumbering in the Pacific 
Northwest, died at his home in Portland, Ore., 
Friday, April 18, after an illness of many 
months. Mr. Crogster was born in the vicinity 
of Trondhjem, Norway, 74 years ago, and 
came to America in 1869. He entered the 
lumber business in Big Rapids, Mich., and 
later in Ashland, Wis. After going to Port- 
land he engaged first in logging with opera- 
tions on the Lewis River, Wash., and the 
Molalla, in Oregon. In more recent years he 
conducted a lumber selling office. He was 
a member of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, Knight Templars and held life mem- 
bership in the Multnomah Amateur Athletic 
club. He is survived by a widow, Mrs. Nettie 
Crogster, and a daughter, Miss Annette Crog- 
ster. 


BENJAMIN POPE, prominent in the New 
England lumber trade for many years, died 
April 18 at his home in Concord, Mass. He 
was treasurer of Curtis & Pope Lumber Co., 
Pope & Cottle Associates, Pope Lumber Co., 
of West Roxbury, H. B. Church Truck Service 
Co., of Boston, Rhines Lumber Co.. of Wey- 


mouth, Quincy Lumber Co., of Quincy, Barney 
& Carey Co., of Milton, and the Pope & Cottle 
Co., of Chelsea, Revere and Malden. Mr. Pope 
was born May 18, 1857, in South Boston, the 
son of Benjamin Pope, and entered the lumber 
business after his graduation from Boston Eng- 
lish High School. He organized the Curtis & 
Pope Lumber Co. in 1895 and later became in- 
terested in many other large enterprises. Beay- 
tiful floral tributes were sent by Mr. Pope's 
associates in the lumber trade of Boston and 
vicinity and the services were attended by dele- 
gations from the lumber trade organizations, 
Mr. Pope is survived by his wife and two 
daughters, Mrs. Gardner S. Marion and Mrs, 
Edward W. Moore, both of Concord. 


PETER COLLINS McNEVIN, general sales 
manager of The Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, 
Calif., and vice president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of Illinois, one of the leaders of the 
California redwood in- 
dustry, died suddenly 
of a heart attack, on 
Sunday, April 27, on 
board the _ steamship 
“California” en route 
from New York to San 
Francisco. Mr. McNevin 
had been visiting the 
eastern sales offices of 
the company since 
March 29, and left New 











THE LATE 
P. C. McNEVIN 








York with his wife on 
April 22 to return to 
San Francisco via the 
Panama Canal. Death 
came without warning 
while the ship was in 
Panama waters. Word 
of his sudden passing 
came with a_ great 
shock to the lumber in- 
dustry for Mr. McNevin 
was one of the best 
loved men in the lum- 
ber business as well as one of the best in- 
formed. He leaves his wife and a daughter, 
Lillian, who is a student at the University of 
California. Funeral arrangements are post- 
poned until the ship arrives in San Francisco 
with the body next Monday. Frank R. Adams, 
Chicago representative of the company, is on 
his way to San Francisco to await the arrival. 

P. C. McNevin—‘“Pete” as he was familiarly 
known among a host of warm friends in the 
California redwood industry and elsewhere— 
was still a young man, with seemingly many 
years of active life before him. He was a 
native son of California, horn in San Francisco, 
March 27, 1888. His father was Capt. Edwin 
MeNevin, a native of Ireland and a British 
naval officer, being commander of a British 
ship which was a blockade runner on the Mis- 
sissippi River during the Civil War. Capt. 
MecNevin went to San Francisco and opened 4 
navigation school. There he married and there 
his son was born. Peter McNevin was left 
fatherless at the age of 6. He attended school 
in San Francisco and Alameda and hetween 
times worked as cabin boy on steam schooners 
in the coast-wise trade. 

When he was 15 years old he entered the 
employ of The Pacific Lumber Co. in the San 
Francisco yard and worked his way upward 
in that company step by step to the high 
position he held at his death. Starting from 
scratch he had at the age of 42, entirely by 
his own industry and ambition, attained @ 
leadership in one of the world’s most impor- 
tant industries. Beginning in the wholesale 
and jobbing yard at San Francisco, he went 
in as office boy during the time when the late 
Selwyn Eddy was president of the company. 
In 1907, he went to Oakland as order and 
shipping clerk, shortly thereafter becoming 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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All There Is 


An ivy covered cottage, 
Some pickets painted white, 

A little gate where children wait 
Your coming home at night, 
Then what's the use of splendor, 
And what’s the good of gold ?— 
For you possess life’s happiness, 

Yes, all the heart can hold, 


A pair of lighted windows, 
And near an open door, 
Some little chaps, ah, yes, perhaps 
A baby on the floor, 
Then what’s the use of glory 
And what’s the good of fame ?— 
For greater men will watch you then 
And wish they had the same. 


A table in the center, 
Some books along the wall, 
And men may dream and men may scheme, 
But you have found it all, 
A cottage and a garden, 
Some children and a wife, 
A clasp, a kiss—yes, brother, this 
Is all there is to life. 


We See b’ the Papers 


What we need now is a few peace agree- 
ments among relatives. 

“Stocks Soar.” Yes, but not nearly as sore 
as some of the speculators. 


Saying that man descended from a monkey 
removes suspicion from the insect. 


Men may come and men may go, but when 
a woman makes a call that’s different. 


If the worst comes to the worst—and when 
they introduced jazz in the talkies it did. 


If you have trouble getting a man on the 
dotted line, think of the naval conference. 

At Batavia, N. Y., 81 heirs will divide a $13,- 
000 estate. They will have to mash it first. 

If Europe thinks we have no great leaders, 
it ought to see the yelling at some of our foot- 
ball games. 


The Byrd whaling ship has arrived home 
with eight men and 75 dogs. That sounds more 
like Arkansas. 


The census will show how many radios 
there are altogether. We already know: alto- 
gether too many. 


The razor manufacturers have a fight on of 
their own. They used to just furnish other 
people the razors. 


Black and white will be the popular col- 
ors this season. Well, that’s an improvement 
on black and blue. 

Most of us believe that a train should stop at 
just two stations—the one where we get on and 
the one where we get off. 


California is all right, but Florida points with 
pride to the fact that Al Capone got an injunc- 
tion so he could stay there. 


Europeans would never say that all that 
Americans are after is the dollar if they saw 
the number of our 10-cent stores. 


Now the gunmen have a pistol called a lemon 
squeezer, but for accuracy we never knew any- 
thing that equaled a grapefruit. 


We wish to inform the Pullman company 
that, while we are not in favor of race suicide, 
we are in favor of a lower berth rate. 


Mr. Hoover doesn’t like the dial ’phone. 
Neither do we. More and more we are becom- 
ing convinced that Mr. Hoover is a smart man, 

Some corporations value their goodwill at 
only $1, and when you talk to some of their 
clerks you decide that even that is too much. 
_ They always have the automobile shows 
in the middle of the winter because that is 









just the time when the old car isn’t acting 
as it should. 

In the bright lexicon of youth there is no 
such word as “fail.” Or, for that matter, 
“address,” or “demonstrate,” or “romance,” 
if the bright youth would look them up. Or, 
by the way, “contractor.” 


Between Trains 


Erie, Pa.—We came here mostly to talk at 
the Academy high school, but, which was more 
important, met a great man, a fellow, we would 
say, with fine literary discrimination. That 
was H. G. Irwin, the lumberman, who last 
Christmas bought forty copies of one of our 
books and sent them to as many friends. We 
speak of it because next Christmas is so far 
off that we can not be accused of dropping a 
hint. And, on the other hand, next Christmas 
is not so far off but that you may remember 
it. There have been various definitions of 
friends, but if a man who buys forty of your 
books isn’t one, then there isn’t any such thing. 


BROOKVILLE, Pa.—Twelve hundred feet above 
the sea, Brookville once sent its rafts down the 


river to Pittsburgh and beyond. The lumber © 


days are over, but Brookville has adjusted it- 
self to new times and turned its hands to 
new things. The days of abandoned lumber 
towns are about over, too. Once we tore 
down the sawmill and moved away. Now we 
remain and find other riches in our fields and 
hills. 


HAMILTON, Ont0.—Jack Northway, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, sent a car 
around today to show us a few things, and 
what do you think they were? Not new fac- 
tories, but new houses. Not new business 
blocks, but new subdivisions. Among Cham- 
ber of Commerce secretaries, Jack Northway is 
looked upon as a leader, and we believe this is 
the answer. There is a new thought now in 
Chamber of Commerce work, and Jack is one of 
its prophets. The man who thinks only of 
factories will built a city of factories, and 
tenements. The man who thinks of homes 
will build a city of homes and factories. That 
is where the lumberman fits into the activities 
of his community. Home is the thought for 
him to keep driving home. That he will be 
personally benefitted is a secondary considera- 
tion. If he puts himself first and the town 
second he will not accomplish much. If he puts 
the town first he will accomplish a good deal 
for both. It is no disgrace to be a lumber 
seller; but to be a home-builder is a distinction. 


The Wisdom of the Trees 


I sometimes wish that I could read 
The thoughts of trees—for surely they 
Have time for thinking, they can heed 
The lesson of each passing day. 
I doubt if trees are much concerned 
With many things that men have learned, 
But I imagine they are wise 
With many matters of the skies. 








They have had storms, as you have, too, 
They have had winters, but had springs, 
Have had the time to look life through 
And learn the secret of all things, 
And, even with their branches bare, 
Have their philosophy of care, 
Know God is good and God is great, 
And all a tree need do is wait. 


Our need is men with hearts of oak, 
Our need is women like the pine, 
Is men no tempest ever broke, 
And women never less divine. 
Our need today is not the lore 
That mortals are no better for, 
But for the patient peace of these, 
The quiet wisdom of the trees, 








Buy 


Meadow 


River 
Mixed Cars 


Flooring— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


Trim and Mouldings— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


Stepping and Risers— 
Oak Birch 


Poplar Bevel Siding— 
Poplar 


A quality line that is build- 
ing business for hundreds of 
dealersthroughout the country. 


A line that means satisfied 


customers. 


A line you can buy in mixed 
cars that will reduce freight 
costs and your stock invest- 
ment and increase your 
turnover. 


Get more business, 
make more money, 
have better satisfied 
customers — sell 
Meadow River stock. 


Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 


Rainelle, West Va. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction B 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 























PHILIPPINE 


INDOAKO 
WOOD 


a hardwood your customers want be- 
cause of its quality and adaptability; 
a hardwood you want because of its 
profit possibilities. 


Write your name and address on the 
margin of this advertisement, clip and 
mail it today and Get all the facts. 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 
218 East Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 























A New Book 


ll ll ell el 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
2s accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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Glossary of Fire Control Terms 


The Forest Service has issued U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 70-M—“Glossary of Terms Used in Fire 
Control,” which should be of interest to lum- 
bermen and forest owners. The publication 
grew out of a recent conference of fire execu- 
tives, at which a demand developed for the 
compilation of such a glossary. Forest fire 
control has developed a specialized technology, 
creating new terms or attaching new meanings 
to old words. Establishment of uniformity in 
terminology, the Forest Service thinks, will 
greatly facilitate the exchange of ideas and aid 
among various forest agencies. This publica- 
tion is designed to accomplish that purpose. 


Observing Better Homes Week 


National Better Homes Week is being ob- 
served in every State in the Union this week 
and by approximately 7,000 communities, ac- 
cording to Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
president of Better Homes in America, the 
sponsoring organization. Secretary Wilbur 
succeeded President Hoover as head of this 
organization. Discussing the movement, Dr. 
Wilbur said: 

Through concentration of public attention 
during Better Homes Week upon the improve- 
ment of existing homes and residential neigh- 
borhoods and upon the cultivation of high 
standards of design, equipment, furnishing and 
landscaping, and high standards of family life 
and activities, it is possible to maintain the 
best of our American traditions and to help 
the home to keep in step with the progress 
of the arts and sciences. 


After giving President Hoover full credit for 
inspiring and developing the Better Homes in 
America movement and declaring that he con- 





tinues his interest through holding the honor. 
ary chairmanship, Dr. Wilbur continued: 

There is no home in which it is not possible 
to make some improvement for convenience, 
comfort, beauty or wholesomeness. The loca] 
Better Homes committees have dedicateg 
themselves to this significant task so that 
every American family may have an oppor. 
tunity to learn of the next steps which may 
be taken in the improvement of their own 
homes and to contribute through their own 
efforts to healthful, happy childhood, thought- 
ful parenthood and creative citizenship. 


To Conserve Water Resources 


Representative Swing of California has intro- 
duced a bill designed to conserve the water 
resources and to encourage reforestation on the 
watersheds of San Bernardino and Riverside 
counties, California. The bill would authorize 
the Federal Government to withdraw from 
location and entry under the mining laws the 
lands of the United States within the San 
Bernardino national forest. Provision is made, 
however, that the proposed authorization shall 
not include any lawful filing which has already 
attached under the mining laws and is here- 
after maintained in accordance with Federal 
and State laws. 


Balancing Output and Employment 


Practical measures by which American indus- 
tries are stabilizing production and employ- 
ment and reducing seasonal and cyclical fluctua- 
tions are summarized in a report on “Balanc- 
ing Production and Employment Through 
Management Control,” just issued by the de- 
partment of manufacture, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

The report is now available for distribution, 


Chooses New President From West 


(Continued from Front Page) 
Manufacturing Co. 

While operating in Ashland Mr. Dixon be- 
came acquainted with R. A. Booth, through 
purchases of lumber from the Sugar Pine Door 
& Lumber Co., of Grants Pass, Ore., of which 
Mr. Booth was then manager, an acquaintance 
which proved mutually profitable in both a per- 
sonal and a business sense. Through Mr. 
Booth the young man became connected with 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., 
in 1899, as a stockholder, at which time he 
relinquished his Ashland interests. He also 
bought an interest in the Sugar Pine Door & 
Lumber Co., owned by the same people. In the 
fall of 1899 Mr. Dixon went to Grants Pass, 
Ore., where he lived for a few months, assisting 
Mr. Booth in the office, and a little later went 
to Wendling, Ore., where the company had an 
operation, as foreman of the lumber yard and 
shipping department. In 1901 he became man- 
ager of the company’s mill at Coburg, Ore., 
and four years later was made sales man- 
ager for the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., at Eu- 
gene. He became general manager of thé con- 
cern in 1910, a position which he still retains. 
Under his’ guiding hand the business has flour- 
ished and reached a position of major impor- 
tance in West Coast industry. 

From his earliest connection with the lumber 
manufacturing industry Mr. Dixon has been an 
earnest and intelligent worker in association 
matters. He served as chairman of various im- 
portant committees of the Oregon & Washing- 
ton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Western Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and particularly in connection with rates 
and railroad usage achieved valuable successes 
which have left an impress upon the lumber 
trade generally as well as that of the Pacific 





coast. His intensive study of freight rates and 
other transportation problems was of great value 
also when he became active in the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and he soon became 
one of the leading members of that organiza- 
tion, holding various committee chairmanships. 
He was elected vice president for Oregon in 
1915 and again in 1916 and 1919. 

In 1922 Mr. Dixon was chosen as president 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and was re-elected in 1923, making an aggres- 
sive, high-powered executive whose administra- 
tion was a notably successful one. 

In the work of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Mr. Dixon has also taken 
an important part, serving as chairman of the 
economics committee in 1922, and on several 
other committees. He was elected a director 
in 1926 and became third vice president in 1929. 
At the annual meeting in Chicago, April 24-25, 
1930, he was elected president. 

Mr. Dixon married Miss Caroline B. Herrin 
at Ashland, Ore., in 1897. To them were born 
a son and a daughter, both now married, and he 
has one grandchild. Mr. Dixon is a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church and takes active 
part in the work of the commercial clubs of 
Eugene and Portland. As an active member of 
the Hoo-Hoo he has led in outlining a program 
for that organization that is making it an 
effective influence in the formation of the lum- 
ber industry. He is also a member of the Odd 
Fellows. He has lived an active, interesting 
life, of constantly developing ideas and ideals. 
Of a friendly nature, liked by all, he counts 
hundreds of warm friends in all sections of the 
lumber world. His favorite recreations are 
hunting and fishing, he says, and he enjoys all 
healthful, outdoor sports whenever his busy life 
gives him time for them. 
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PONDOSA PINE 


[NO. 26 OF A SERIES} 


Interspersed with Sugar Pine are always found Pon- 
dosa Pine, White Fir, and Incense Cedar. Sugar Pine 
is the principal product of the Madera Sugar Pine 
Company, but excellent Pondosa Pine is also manu- 
factured. 


Pondosa Pine is sawed from the Pinus ponderosa 
tree which grows from Mexico on the South to British 
Columbia on the North, the bulk of the lumber pro- 
duced being cut in New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. Most of the manu- 
facturers in the Northwest sell the product of this tree 
as Pondosa Pine, but many of the operators in South- 
ern Oregon, California, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
designate it as a White Pine. 


John Muir, America’s most famous Naturalist, has 
this to say concerning this tree: 


“Because of superior powers of enduring 
variations of climate and soil, Ponderosa Pine 
has a more extensive range than any other 
conifer growing on the Sierra. On the western 
slope it is first met at an elevation of about 
2,000 feet, and extends nearly to the upper 
limit of the timber line. Thence, crossing the 
range by the lowest passes, it descends to the 
eastern base, and ll re out for a considerable 
distance into the hot volcanic plains, growing 
bravely upon well-watered moraines, gravelly 
lake basins, arctic ridges, and torrid lava-beds; 
planting itself upon the lips of craters, flourish- 
ing vigorously even there, and tossing ripe 
cones among the ashes and cinders of Nature's 
hearths.” 
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“Interspersed with Sugar Pine are always found 
Pondosa Pine, White Fir, and Incense Cedar.” 
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“‘Pondosa Pine is sawed from the Ponderosa tree 
which grows from Mexico on the South to British 
Columbia on the North.” 


Very careful inspection is essential to uniformity, 
as the product of the Pinus ponderosa tree varies 
in texture not only throughout its range but within 
districts as well. 

At Madera the local market readily absorbs all of 
the harder material, and only stock which is of even 
texture and exceptional quality is shipped into other 
markets. 

A very advantageous arrangement with the railroads 
enables the Madera Sugar Pine Company to supple- 
ment its Pondosa Pine with lumber from Klamath Falls 
and Northern California points. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Company regrades all North- 
ern Lumber brought into its yard on its sorting-in- 
transit rate, and reconsigns only the best of it. 

Its specifications for Pondosa Pine correspond exactly 
with those followed in loading out its Sugar Pine, and, 
regardless of whether an order calls for a straight car- 
load of Pondosa or a mixed car of Pondosa and Sugar 
Pine, the standards are equally high. 

As buyers, the Madera Sugar Pine Company fol- 
lows the market closely, and can furnish all grades and 
dimensions at the right price. An exceptional buying 
opportunity and unusual service are offered. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 


this series of letters prepared by the 


y 
Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 


Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 


in the American Lumberman, and will be 


available to any one interested. 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Meis~=6©——)S Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Try 
Us 



















We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
m Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


Members We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
a Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Association 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 
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MERICAN 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


NDON, WISCONSIN 
» Latest Price List 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


7 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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THE HEART CONTENT 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


Read it, and you will know why Mr. 
Malloch is called ‘‘the poet who makes 
living a joy.’ A hopeful and helpful book 
that you will want to give to many a 
friend. 


Sent Postpaid, $1.25 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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News Notes from Ametric 


Tacoma, Wash. 


April 26.—The question whether the Porta- 
coma piers should be léased to a private con- 
cern was the principal subject of discussion at 
the regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club yesterday. Port Commissioner 
Fred H. Marvin was the guest of the club, 
and explained the terms of the proposed lease 
which would retire all port indebtedness at 
the end of thirty years. He was the target of 
a volley of questions from the lumbermen. 
Mr. Marvin asked for an expression of opinion 
by the lumbermen to assist him to make a de- 
cision. The vote showed eleven favoring the 
lease, seven opposing and four undecided. 

Lieut. S. P. Mead, U. S. N., made a talk on 
the use of wood in naval construction. He 
told of the development of the steel warship 
and how wood was gradually eliminated by 
metal. Wood, he declared, is still a prime 
necessity in warship building but its use is 
largely confined to blocks, staging, shores and 
similar material. The navy yard at Bremer- 
ton, he said, uses 1,500,000 feet of clear fir 
annually for these purposes. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers 
will hold its annual convention in 1931 in 
Tacoma. The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club is 
already making plans to assist in the enter- 
tainment of the delegates and give the engi- 
neering profession an opportunity to see the 
many uses to which wood can be put in con- 
struction work. 

Organization of a Japanese conference, to 
work with the American Pacific Westbound 
Conference, is reported here by representa- 
tives of the Japanese steamship lines. Sucha 
conference would have a material effect on 
lumber rates to the Orient, and local ship- 
pers are waiting with anxiety for a definite 
announcement. 

The Pacific States Lumber Co. has increased 
its capitalization from $900,000 to $1,200,000. 
J. G. Dickson, president, stated the additional 
capital is required for purchase of timber and 
extension of logging railways. 

The Liberty Lumber Co. has started the 
construction of a new storage shed and ware- 
house at the Bay Street yard. 

The Washington Handle Co. is now manu- 
facturing more than one-fourth of all the 
broom handles of the world, exporting them 
to every country except the Philippines, ac- 
cording to W. W. Kilworth, manager. The 
present output is 60,000 handles a day. 


Spokane, Wash. 


April 26.—There seems to be no marked 
change in demand for lumber from this dis- 
trict. Some mills report a better call from 


eastern territory, especially for Pondosa pine. 
There seems to be but very little change in 
prices as compared to those reported recently. 
Random lengths are being moved at the fol- 
lowing f. o. b. mill prices: 

Idaho white pine, No. 1, 1x4-inch, $44; 1x6- 


inch, $46; 1x8-, 10- and 12-inch, $51; No. 2, 
1x4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, $35.50; 1x12-inch, 
$42; No. 3, 1x4-inch, $22.50; 6-inch, $25.50; 
8-inch, $24.50; 10-inch, $25.50, and 12-inch, 


$31.50; No. 4, 1x4- to 12-inch, $20.50. 

Pondosa pine, No. 2, 1x4-inch, $29; 1x6-, 
8- and 10-inch, $26; 1x12-inch, $30; No. 3, 
1x4-inch, $18; 1x6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $21; 
No. 4, 4- to 12-inch, $16. 

In Idaho white pine there seems to be a 
fair supply of all items of C selects and bet- 
ter, except 12-inch widths, which are fairly 
well cleaned up, while items of D selects are 
well assorted. In the common grades of Idaho, 
stocks of No. 1 are normal, there being little 
or no surplus except in 6-inch, which perhaps 
is more plentiful than other widths. There 
is no large supply of dry No. 2 common, but 
the spring cut of this item is seasoning nicely, 
and a shortage, if any, will soon be made up. 
No. 3 stocks are plentiful in all widths except 
10-inch, with all items of No. 4 in normal 
supply. No. 5 is very scarce. 

Pondosa D and C selects are plentiful, ex- 
cept in lengths of 16-foot, which are not up 
to normal. Supply of No. 2 common Pondosa 
is perhaps a little below normal in all widths 
except 8-inch, which is plentiful. No. 3 com- 
mon stocks in narrower widths average low, 


but a little oversupply seems to exist in i0- 
and 12-inch widths. No. 4 stocks are normal], 

Stocks of 4-foot lath in both Idaho and 
Pondosa pines are normal. 

Some of the Montana manufacturers have 
had to suspend operation of their sawmills 
temporarily, due to rains and melting snows 
in the woods making it impossible to get 
out logs. 

Walter Neils, general manager of the J, 
Neils Lumber Co., Libby, Mont., left this week 
on an eastern business trip in the interest of 
his mill. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


April 26—The Edgar Lougheed Logging Co, 
(Ltd.), of Vancouver, was incorporated here 
last week. N. S. Lougheed, of the Abernethy 
Lougheed Logging Co., will be president, with 
Cc. V. Edgar, of Colorado Springs, Colo., as 
vice president. Miller Lougheed is the man- 
ager of the company’s operations. President 
N. S. Lougheed is a well known logger and 
lumberman of British Columbia and is also 
minister of public works for the Province. 
The company has about 5,000 acres of timber 
on Vancouver Island. Its operation is to be 
opened up in the Salmon River valley, on the 
east coast of Vancouver Island, tributary to 
Johnston Straits. The company will probably 
be putting logs into the market about the first 
part of 1931. 


Seattle, Wash. ~ 


April 26.—The log market is generally soft, 


though all list prices are holding. One oper- 
ator stated that fir logs are soft, hemlock 
very soft and cedar not marketable. ~ Another 


declared there is no present market for logs, 
and that many operators are taking off their 
fallers and buckers so that no logs will be 
left in the woods during the fire season. He 
declares mills should buy now if they plan 
to run during the summer, as many firms will 
not do any logging during the dry season. 
There is some feeling that a change in list 
prices impends within a week or two. Talk 
of curtailment is general. 

The intercoastal movement is about 
same as since the first of the month. 
portant meeting of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Conference is being held which may change 
the situation. Rail trade is holding steady. 
There is practically no change in the export 
markets. One wholesaler referred to _ kiln 
dried drop siding, which in the last six weeks 
has dropped about $5, as indicative of the poor 


the 
An im- 


market. Another wholesaler reported business 
improved, principally from Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Those purchasing now want imme- 


diate shipment, so he believes that they have 
held off buying until the last possible minute. 
One retailer in close touch with local yards 
declared the mills are crowding the market, 
and seem to be liquidating present stocks. AN 
kinds of prices prevail. Retail sales here are 
fair, but are not up to normal, and collections 
are slow. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 30.—Business has been looking up, par- 
ticularly in the northern pine and northern 
white cedar lines, although no _ sensational 
spurt has been recorded. 

The chief northern pine gain has been in 
orders from railroads and car building com- 
panies, but spring building is beginning to 
make itself felt. Northern pine prices remain 
firm, doubtless because of a shortage in the 
supply of some items at the mills. Northern 
pine dealers are forced to meet keen com- 
petition from the South and the West Coast. 
Already some yards have been replenishing 
their stocks of northern pine. While the esti- 
mating departments of the millwork plants 
have been busy, they complain that trade has 
not developed as rapidly as expected. They 
point out, however, that building prospects 
are considered better than for some years. 

The sash and door business has not been 
such as to justify many of the mills in 
placing large orders for hardwoods. For the 
time being this market is “off” so far as im- 
plement manufacturers are concerned, and fur- 
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niture dealers are not taking much stock. 
gome hardwood is going to the specialty 
manufacturers. 

Horace H. Irvine of St. Paul has filed a 
petition in probate court to be appointed ad- 
ministrator of the estate of his father, Thomas 
Irvine, who died April 15. Mr. Irvine died 
without leaving a will. Mr. Irvine was a 
nationally known lumberman, the last surviv- 
ing member of the original company of lum- 
permen associated with the later Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, sr. ‘ 

Mrs. Charles Weyerhaeuser has arrived in 
St. Paul with the body of her husband, who 
died while on a world tour. The body was 
placed on an American boat Feb. 20 and Mrs. 
Weyerhaeuser was met in Manila by two of 
ner children, who returned with her. 

The Waite-Rogers Lumber Co. has moved 
its Minneapolis office to the new Northwestern 
Bank Building, No. 1153. The company has 
added two men to its sales force, both for 
Iowa territory. They are Earl Franz and 
George Schoneberger. 

Phil Foss, of the E. E, Bach Millwork Co., 
has been granted an aviator’s license and is 
using his plane for trips to retail yards where 
there are landing fields. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


April 29.—Extremely bad weather has held 
up building operations during the last few 
weeks, and local lumber demand has remained 
sluggish. Prices continue practically un- 
changed. Indications are that building in 
rural districts is increasing, and demand from 
country yards is picking up to some extent, 
although their buying is in small lots, and 
largely of common items. Contracts for resi- 
dential building in the Milwaukee area are be- 
ginning to increase to some extent, and an 
improved demand for common is expected. 
For a period, Milwaukee was lagging as com- 
pared to other sections of the State. 

Industrial users of hardwood continue to 
demand few items. Interior trim is still com- 
paratively slow. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


April 29.—Last week there was another 
slight gain in volume of lumber orders, but 
most of it was in business placed by eastern 
and southern States. Demand in the middle 
West remains about the same, although there 
has been more inquiry from the middle west- 
ern States in the last week. Sales managers 
consider that the outlook is more encouraging, 
though anything like what would be consid- 
ered a normal volume of orders is not hoped 
for. Some sales managers say they would 
be satisfied with a tightening up of prices 
on their present cut. Right now there are a 
lot of low prices, and the whole list is weak. 
There is a great deal of pooling in ordering 
hardwoods and red cypress, and some in red- 
wood. Cypress demand is relatively better 
from country than from city yards. The 
heaviest demand in the hardwood market is 
for oak and maple flooring, mostly by city 
yards. 

The Frank Paxton Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Kan., has bought the plant and stock 
of the Western Veneer & Panel Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and will continue to operate it in 
connection with the hardwood business. 


Duluth, Minn. 


April 30.—With labor plentiful, a good sup- 
ply of logs on hand, and a shortage in some 
items at almost every mill, manufacturers in 
the Head of the Lakes area have started their 
Spring and summer operations, while the 
mills report that in the first third of the year 
they enjoyed a fair business, and that pros- 
pects are pretty good. The chief demand for 
northern pine is from railroads and car build- 
ing companies, although some business is be- 
ing done with the box and crating interests. 
Prices are holding firm, with most mills re- 
fusing to make price concessions or special 
offerings. Listed as scarce at most of the 


mills are: 5/4 and thicker Dé&better selects, 
10- and 12-inch No. 2, 3 and 4 boards; all No. 
1 and 2 dimension. In surplus, at some of the 


mills at least, are 4- and 6-inch lap siding in 
all grades; 5/4 No. 4 common; 1x4- and 6-inch 
common; %x6-inch bevel siding, 4- and 6-inch 
No. 3 boards, and 4-inch No. 3 Norway. 

The last week has been featured by an in- 
crease in demand for 3-inch posts. These 
small posts had been a drug on the market, 
and still are in surplus. Long poles are in 
better demand than usual, and are scarce. 
The 4-inch posts are in fair demand, with 
prices improving. The 5- and 6-inch posts 
continue to sell well for highway guard rail 
purposes, but the supply of seasoned material 
is running very low. It will be nearly a 
month before the new stock will be shipping- 


$s Baltimore, Md. 


April 28.—One of the displays at the “Bet- 
ter Homes” Exposition, which opened last Sat- 
urday in the Fifth Regiment Armory here, is 
that made by George Helfrich & Sons (Inc.), 
lumber and millwork distributers, who are 
showing the stump of a redwood tree said to 
be over 2,500 years old. Helfrich & Sons 
have established at 522 North Charles Street 
an open display of many of the manufactured 
wood products handled, and that are fruitful 
of suggestions to home builders. 

J. M. Aberly, of the Pine Lumber Co., of 
New Bern, N. C., is on a trip north, intend- 
ing to visit also Philadelphia and New York. 
Mr. Aberly called at the offices of the R. B. 
Homer Lumber Co., the Baltimore representa- 
tive, and in discussing trade conditions, said 
they were not at all satisfactory. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 29.—Wholesalers catering to the in- 
dustrial trade report a slightly better volume 
of inquiries, but demand from retail dealers, 
as a rule, continues poor. The retail dealers 
in some outlying districts report improved 
business, but in others, particularly the coal 
mining areas, they report business very slow, 
and have been buying little. It is conceded 
that stocks in retail yards have been built up 
to some extent, but it is felt that few yards 
have normal stocks for this season. 

No improvement is reported in prices of No. 
2 common and better southern pine boards and 
dimension, but most dealers feel that these 
items are so low that any change must neces- 
sarily be upward. Further price concessions 
have been noted on some items of kiln dried 
southern pine shed stock, but other items 
are scarce and some dealers report mixed cars 
none too easy to place at prevailing prices. 
West Coast prices remain about the same, but 
further concessions have been noted on some 
items of fir shed stock, particularly on Pat- 
tern 106 siding. Some very low prices have 
been quoted on this item. The demand for 
California redwood, Idaho white pine and 
Pondosa pine has been only fair during April, 
but no changes have been noted in prices. 
Spruce and hemlock lath remain inactive, and 
further declines in prices have been noted. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 29.—Uncertainty about cargo rates is 
a feature of the market for Pacific coast lum- 
ber. Demand here is quiet, and buyers are 
inclined to hold off for lower prices. Some of 
the Coast mills are quoting local wholesalers 
$1 less than they were acepting ten days or 
two weeks ago. Idaho white pine prices are 
being shaded. Pondosa pine is weak and un- 
settled. Trade in about all lumber lines is 
backward in the New England territory. The 
volume of construction work being started 
this spring is disappointing. Retailers in and 
around Boston interviewed by a news repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during 
the last few days reported their business was 
running behind last year about 10 to 15 per- 
cent. 

Three schooners arrived with cargoes of 
spruce from Nova Scotia last week. Other 
arrivals of foreign lumber were 234 mahogany 
logs from Axim, West Africa, for Palmer & 
Parker Co., 273 bundles of teak planks from 
Columbo and Singapore, and three okoume 
logs. 

The plant of the Lansing Lumber Co., in 











E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis 
Largest manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring in the world 
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in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 


*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 
also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 


E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 
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Our stock is all kiln dried to the correct 
moisture content. We have the facili- 
ties for cutting it to meet your require- 
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WORLD’S MOST MODERN 
SAWMILL USES 





fj be U S Pat. Off. 


Edger Saw Guides 


COUNT THEM 





Above shipment made to Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Wash. This is 
their newest and most modern plant and one 
of the largest fir mills on the Pacific Coast. 


Modern equipped mills use Hi-Baill Edger 
Saw Guides because they produce straight cut 
lumber with minimum adjustments and re- 
placements. Ask us for quotations. 


FRICTION PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Aberdeen, Washington 
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Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigate now! 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 

Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Providence has been purchased by Burrows & 
Kenyon (Inc.), and is to be operated as a 
branch of the large yard here of the new own- 
ers. George D. Lansing has been appointed 
general manager, and some of the former per- 
sonnel is being retained. 

Thomas F. Eagan has resigned as treasurer 
of the Cook, Borden & Kendall Co., Fall River. 
The officers of the company are now Everett 
N. ‘Slade, president; R. C. B. Hartley, vice 
president and general manager, and Charles C. 
Smith, treasurer. 

Phillip Perkins has resigned as assistant 
treasurer of the J. A. Rice Lumber Co., Spring- 
field and New York City, and has been suc- 
ceeded by John Davidson, formerly in charge 
of the New York office of Stevens-Eaton Co. 

Martin A. Brown, former general manager 
of the Woodstock Lumber Co. and the Parker 
& Young Co., who resigned last year on ac- 
count of his health, has returned to Boston 
from a long vacation much benefited by the 
rest. The local lumber trade is awaiting with 
keen interest Mr. Brown's return to business 
in the autumn, when some announcement of 
his plans is expected. 

Harry E. Sutton, of the J. F. Gerrity Co., is 
looking for better business in New England. 
He stated: “There will be many large under- 
takings, and fewer retailers; better business 
for those who are ready, fair business for 
others.” 

Charles B. Swain, of the Swain & Boggs Co., 
believes that eastern wholesalers should get 
together and control, honestly, the volume 
brought from the West Coast, and thus 
remedy what has become a very serious situa- 
tion, 


Toronto, Ont. 


April 28.—Lumber trade in Ontario has 
shown some improvement during the last ten 
days or two weeks. There is practically no 
change to report in prices of white pine, ex- 
cept that culls are slightly easier. Jack pine 
and spruce are still quite weak, but are a 
little stronger than they were a month ago. 
There is only a moderate demand for yard 
items of West Coast woods. Retail stocks 
in general are reported to be low in most 
parts of the Province. 

The Pakesley Lumber Co., whose mill at 
Lost Channel was recently destroyed by fire, 
has’ started rebuilding. It has bought 
the former Manley Chew mill at McGregor 
Bay and part of the equipment will be moved 
to Lost Channel, where the Pakesley Lumber 
Co. has 1860,000 logs in the water, ready for 
sawing. 

Jack Dunn, for many years sales manager 
of the former Georgian Bay Lumber Co., Wau- 
baushene, Ont., has joined John B. Smith 
& Sons (Ltd.), Toronto, and will look after 
sales at Callander, Ont. 

Extensive improvements have been made to 
the plant of J. J. McFadden (Ltd.), Spragge, 
Ont., which has now started on its season’s 
operations. Mr. McFadden has secured addi- 
tional limits on the Spanish River. 


New York, N. Y. 


April 28.—Prices are weak in a number of 
items, and demand light for almost all stocks. 
Some retailers, especially in parts of Long 
Island and in Westchester County, report they 
have had a good run of business in April. The 
weather in April has been cold and unfavor- 
able for outdoor operations, and some of the 
lumbermen feel that a long spell of good 
weather might be the means of giving the 
market a boost. 

Charles R. Lockridge, the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills’ New York representative, has 
moved into his new quarters in the Chrysler 
Building. 

W. A. Gaetz, representing the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), also has taken of- 
fices in the Chrysler Building. 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, 
Ky., manufacturer of southern hardwoods, 
has opened a New York office, also in the 
Chrysler Building. J. A. James is in charge 
as eastern representative. 

Conrad Pitcher, of the Wright Lumber Co., 
was the honored guest at a birthday dinner 
given last Friday at the National Republican 
Club. 

Robert Hansen is now representing the C. R. 
Macaulay Co. in the Long Island territory. 

M. G. Taylor, secretary of the Indiana 
Quartered Oak Co., of Long Island City, an- 
nounces that despite the serious fire which 
recently occurred at that company’s Philippine 
mill, it is in position to supply its customers 


—— te 
with their usual requirements. Mr. Taylop 
says that the company has on hand and in 
transit about 4,500,000 feet, including a quan. 
tity of wide and long stock, and in addition 
has in pile in the Philippines more than 14. 
000,000 feet untouched by fire. ‘ 


Bogalusa, La. 


April 23.—Three or four hundred schoo} 

teachers from New Orleans, who will atteng 
a big picnic here on May 12, will be taken 
through the plants of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., the Bogalusa Paper Co. and the 
Gaylord box factory. 
* R. H. Laftman, general manager of the 
Bogalusa Paper Co., has gone to New York 
to look after business for his company: He 
will confer with Col. A. C. Goodyear while 
in New York, and it is expected that on his 
return the plans for the big addition to the 
Bogalusa Paper Co. will be ready to give to 
the contractors for bids. 


Warren, Ark. 


April 28.—Small mills are now active, and 
their competition depresses the prices of com- 
mon. Arkansas soft pine prices are compara- 
tively soft on all common items, particularly 
No. 2 boards and dimension. No. 3 board prices 
and all upper grade stock are holding firm, 
The demand continues to run largely to mixed 
ears, though some sizable sales are reported 
of straight cars of both Nos. 2 and 3 boards 
and shiplap. Railroads are buying considerable 
rough Nos, 2 and 3 for grain doors. Inquiries 
are out for a large quantity of made-up doors, 
Prices on this class of stock compare favor- 
ably w:.th last year’s. Several special orders 
have been placed for complete granaries for 
shipment to Oklahoma and Kansas,- 

An analysis of sales made the first three 
months this year by the Arkansas soft pine 
mills shows an increase in the quantity of 
specialty stock being sold. This includes more 
than 2,000,000 feet of made-up automobile 
panel shipping boxes, in addition to a large 
quantity of pine floor boards and running 
boards. There was a similar quantity of shook 
and crates sold. Twenty-odd straight cars of 
wrapped trim were shipped, in addition to an 
even larger quantity included in mixed-car or- 
ders. Planing mills are kept busy running 
special stock along with regular finish, trim 
ete., and mills now have orders booked for 
these items to keep busy during the next three 
to four weeks. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


April 28.—Buying continues slow. Small 
mills have lowered prices on 2x4, 6- and 8- 
inch dimension, green and dry, to $14 for 
rough and $16 for S4S, mill basis; the 2x10- 
and 2x12-inch are $20 for the rough and $22 
for S4S. Small timbers are slow, with prices 
down $2 from last week. Long joist are hold- 
ing their price level, with demand dull. Low- 
est priced stocks are Nos. 3 and 4 common. 
No. 2 flooring is in fair demand; the 1x4-inch 
moves better than the 1x3-inch. Drop siding 
is selling at $19 for No. 2, and $29 for No. 
1 and better. Interior finish declined $1 last 
week. Industrial buying has been fair, most 
of it being for repairs and remodeling. Pat- 
tern and flask stock in sugar and white pine 
are slow. Hardwood flooring demand is poor. 
Building permits are running about 25 per- 
cent higher than last month’s. New construc- 
tion is divided between small residences and 
business buildings. Several large contracts 
are pending. Construction loans are easier to 
get, and investment bankers lend more read- 
ily than at any time within the last year. The 
new retail terms have had the effect of increas- 
ing collections. The newly formed Allied Con- 
struction Industries (Inc.) is greatly improv- 
ing credit conditions in this district. 

The Alabama City Lumber & Supply Co. 
Alabama City, has constructed a warehouse 40 
by 120 feet. It recently rebuilt its sheds and 
office. 

The Gadsden Lumber Co., Gadsden, has 
placed its plant on the market. Owing to 
business having been poor, it had not been 
stocked. This business is owned by the Dish- 
mans, of Anniston. 

The International Paper Co., Mobile, plans 4 
$3,000,000 plant at Panama City, Fla. The 
first unit is to have a capacity of 200 tons of 
paper daily. 

B. F. Reynolds, whose yard is in the hands 
of a creditors’ committee, has become man- 
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Irs Brute RUGGEDNESS 
MatcHnes Giant Power! 

















$4035-—-4-TON RANGE 


Model T-82C (Type 8203)—(Price, Chassis only, F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich.) 


In lumber transporta- 
tion the modern work- 
speed and day-in-day- 
out efficiency of this 
truck has solidly estab- 
lished its dominance of the 4-ton range. 


As a dump truck, also, and as a tractor—haul- 
ing coal, building supplies, timbers or logs—this 
model has set records that promise to stand for 
some time. A tremendous power and speed range 
is provided by the famed 6-cylinder engine—with 
five speeds forward and two in reverse. When the 
going gets tough— excavation pit, gumbo, or stiff 
grades—this truck will surge through with its 
load. Throughout its construction there is brute 
strength in perfect balance with its power and 
modern flexibility. 


For such a big, rugged unit it is remarkably easy 
to steer and maneuver. Strong auxiliary springs 


Tuts sHows the Model T-82 in the 18514” wheel- 
base. Straight Rating 22,000 lbs. total gross weight, 
including load. This model is also available in 3 other ~ 
wheelbases— 155”, 16714" and 201’—and 12 different range. Giant 4-wheel 

tire combinations. 


provide easy riding 
through the entire load 


brakes bring its 22,000 
pounds (loaded) to a full 
stop—in a flash—when split seconds count. 

Well up into the hundreds of thousands of miles 
you can count on this truck for modern, econom- 
ical service. 

Skimping on the purchase price of a heavy duty 
unit certainly isn’t real economy. Because the 
quality that puts hard, tough strength into a 
truck like this costs money. But the unusual re- 
sources of General Motors Trucks in engineering, 
volume manufacturing and purchasing count 
heavily. Combined, these advantages have created 
a magnificent value. 


It’s a value worth seeing and investigating— 
right now! 


GENERAL Morors TRUCKS 


TIME PAYMENTS, on any General Motors Truck, are financed at lowest rates 
available anywhere, through our own Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corp. 
GENERAL Morors TrRucK Co., Pontiac, Michigan (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck 
& Coach Mfg. Company) GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS... YELLOW CABS... COACHES. 
Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers —in 1500 principal cities and towns. 





A MODERN TRUCK FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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Siding Tanx Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, : New York 
Daily News Building, : 

400 West Madison et : Chicago 
Securities Building, - +  * Omaha 
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California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 


Established 1914 
Lumbermen’'s Bidg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














Redwood Products 





Redwood Sales Company 


216 Pine St.. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An_ invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, 
owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman *73,5-ix2° 





ager of the Tallapoosa Lumber Co.’s retail 
yard in East Birmingham. 

The Noojin Supply Co., Gadsden, has added 
a full line of lumber and increased its ware- 
house space, 


Shreveport, La. 


April 28.—For a while the railroads were 
doing fine in the matter of placing orders, hut 
recently some of them have taken the attitude 
that they do not need additional supplies and, 
therefore, should postpone buying except that 
required for immediate needs. Inquiries in 
general are fair, but prices offered as a rule 
are unfavorable, in some cases being lower 
than for a long time. A number of smaller 
mills are closed down because of the unat- 
tractive prices and overproduction and some of 
the larger mills are curtailing. 

B. Hudson Bolinger, of the S. H. Bolinger 
Lumber Co., .presided.recently at the opening 
of a conference, of vital importance to the 
Southwest, of delegates from Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, in the interest of 
flood relief and navigation on Red River, from 
its mouth below Alexandria, La., to its upper 
reaches around Denison, Tex. The conference 
was called by the Red River navigation com- 
mittee, affiliated with the Shreveport Chamber 
of Commerce, of which Mr. Bolinger is presi- 
dent. The Red River Valley Association was 
formed and will be actively identified with 
the Mississippi River Valley Association. John 
H. Fox, of St. Louis, representing the Mis- 


business is very quiet, and yards are not 
moving out much lumber. Large industrials 
are not using much stock. There is still g 
good demand for 4/4 No. 2 common cypress, 
rough and dressed, but poplar and gum have 
been quiet. 

Many planing mills are running only when 
orders are booked. Others are filling such 
orders as they can from present stock, and 
report a gradual depletion of their surplus, 
Kiln dried and air dried roofers are moving 
very slowly. Reports are current that good 
6-inch air dried roofers can be bought néw 
at $14 f. o. b. cars, Georgia main line, and 
the other widths at $1 more. 


Portland, Ore. 


April 26.—Lumber is moving in large quan- 
tities from here both by rail and water, but 
not in sufficient volume to warrant the state- 
ment that business is good, or even satis- 
factory. Export trade is quiet and demand 
from the Atlantic coast is light. Improve. 
ment is expected in local demand from the 
railroads and building interests. 

Recognizing the demand for fire-resistant 
building materials for interior purposes, as 
well as exterior, the Portland Manufacturing 
Co. is developing fire-resistant Douglas fir ply- 
wood panels, which will very soon be put on 
the market. In this connection the company 
secured the services of. R. H. Rawson, M. E, 
consulting timber engineer, of Portland. Mr, 




















View of “Ash Lawn,’ farm home of James Monroe, fifth President and promulgator of the Monroe 
Doctrine, at Ash Lawn, Va., a few miles from Charlottesville, which was opened to the public 


April 28 as a national shrine. 


Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon was the speaker of the 


occasion 





sissippi Valley Association, reported that navi- 
gation could be restored on the Red, the year 
‘round, at reasonable cost. The potential ton- 
nage, he estimated, fully justified the project. 


Norfolk, Va. 


April 28.—A great number of North Caro- 
lina pine mills are closed down. Some are 
shipping when they can from stock produced 
some weeks ago. The small mills which per- 
sist in operating, and some of the large op- 
erators who are forced to continue because of 
bond issues etc., have broken prices because 
of a desire to keep their stock moving. 

There has been a fair demand for edge 4/4 
No. 2 and better, and buyers are showing more 
interest in good rough lumber than for some 
time. No change in the export demand has 
been noted. The yards do not show much 
interest in edge 4/4 No. 3, or No. 3 stock 
widths, as they are not finding business very 
brisk. There is a good demand for No. 2 and 
better 4/4 miscuts, and few are available for 
quick shipment. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried and air dried, 
is still moving very slowly. Box makers are 
not much interested in kiln dried, and their 
specifications for air dried make their busi- 
ness unattractive to the small mills. The box 


Rawson, who is a member of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, has had wide 
experience in treating wood, and in his re- 
search work for the Portland Manufacturing 
Co. is applying the best methods known of 
wood treating for fire resistance. The Port- 
land Manufacturing Co. is one of the large 
producers of Douglas fir plywood and ply- 
wood products. Its products have been mar- 
keted in the East through the Pacific Coast 
Plywood Manufacturers (Inc.). However, the 
company has severed its connection with that 
agency, and will market its products through 
its own organization in the future. J. Lingaas, 
sales manager of the Portland Manufacturing 
Co., left today for an extended trip through 
the middlewestern and eastern sales terri- 
tories. 

Kurt H. Koehler, sales manager for the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co., left here a 
few days ago, accompanied by Mrs. Koehler. 
During Mr. Koehler’s absence, his place at 
the mill here will be filled by L. A. Morrison, 
manager from the company’s San Francisco 
office, while E. R. Morrison, who has been in 
the city sales office here, will act as manager 
of the San Francisco office. 

Al. Connor; formerly superintendent of the 
Green River Lumber Co., Baldi, Wash., is now 
superintendent and sales manager of the Ben- 
ton Lane Lumber Co., at Greenberry, Ore. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


April 298.—The prices on all species are still 
at their lowest. Very little buying is being 
done, because there is practically no residen- 
tial building. The retailers are not looking 
forward to any marked rise during the week. 

A warning that frame structures may be 
slowly legislated out of existence in St. Louis 
was given by Bert J. Westover, former build- 
ing commissioner of Indianapolis, at the last 
juncheon of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club at 
the Jefferson Hotel on Thursday, April 24. He 
addressed about sixty members. Backed by 
figures from the local building commissioner's 
office, he said the decline in construction of 
frame dwellings here was due to the limita- 
tions on lumber use inserted in the building 
code through political influence, and not be- 
cause of the superiority of other materials. 
Mr. Westover was introduced by Charles Hut- 
ting, the new president of the St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo, who presided over the assembly for the 
first time since the merger of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber Institute with the Hoo-Hoo 


club. 
Macon, Ga. 


April 28.—Although some wholesalers are 
trying to buy roofers at $14.50 and $15, mar- 
ket conditions are so much improved that 
they appear to be having no success in ham- 
mering prices downward. However, there has 
been little increase in general prices, and $15 
and $16 appears to be the market. 

A slight improvement was noted this week 
in the longleaf market. While demand is not 
heavy, it is steady, and is sufficient to keep 
most mills running close to normal. 

Last week’s demand in the hardwood mar- 
ket was the best this year. Furniture factory 
buyers are placing limited orders, and orders 
are coming in from automobile body manu- 


facturers. Export business continues good. 
The pick-up in demand had had no material 
effect on prices. Production is still far below 
normal, in some sections because logging 
crews are unable to get into the swamps. 


Laurel, Miss. 


April 28.—The market for southern pine 
seems to be a little better than at any time 
during the past two or three weeks. While 
prices on all items are still very low, orders 
were in somewhat better volume last week. 
The export market seems rather quiet. Sawn 
timber is about the only item that is moving 
in any quantity. 

Hardwood mills in this section are curtail- 
ing their production. Yard stocks are all in 
good shape, and there are full assortments of 
dry lumber available. 

S. B. Bissell, of Wausau, Wis., president of 
the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., is spending 


a few days here on business. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
April 28.—Bonaguidi & Zumwalt, logging 
contractors for the White Pine Lumber Co., 
at the Porter camp, are adding three steel 
trucks and several more teams to their equip- 
ment in order to increase their deliveries from 
50,000 to 75,000 feet of logs a day. Their 
contract covers all operations from the tree 
to the loaded cars, at $7.50 a thousand. Soft 
forest floor somewhat retarded operations last 

week. 

T. M. Stribling, sales manager of the George 
E. Breece Lumber Co., went to Kansas City 
by airplane Wednesday, his trip including sev- 
eral middlewestern cities. 

An address on remodeling, illustrated, was 
given Friday evening before the Albuquerque 


Woman’s Club, at its club rooms, by J. Tom 
Benton, local architect and contractor. 


For Faster, Easier Saw Swaging 


Bic Rapips, Micw., April 28.—An. old-time 
saw-filer in one of Michigan’s lumber camps— 
a man who could see farther ahead than the 
next tooth he had to file—had an idea for mak- 

















The new Hanchett air swage, providing in- 

creased speed and ease of operation, recently 

put on the market by the Covel-Hanchett Co., 
of Big Rapids, Mich. 


ing his work easier and speedier.” He tried his 
idea in his everyday work, and it was a success. 
And so, back in 1889, John Hanchett developed 
the original Hanchett adjustable saw swage. 
As a filer who worked on contract he knew the 
need for and value of such a device, but to im- 
press others with the importance of the new 
tool was a tedious process, especially as no 
capital could be secured by ordinary means. 
But John Hanchett mortgaged his home, and 
his brother, Volney Hanchett, mortgaged his 
farm, and the two men formed a partnership 
as J. Hanchett & Brother. How they, with the 
funds thus obtained, hired skilled mechanics to 
make the swages, and then personally tested 
each swage (both brothers were experienced 





millmen, having grown up from small boys in 
their father’s sawmill), and, finally, hired com- 
petent filers to travel by buggy from mill to 
mill, demonstrating the swages, is a story of 
business romance the telling of which is un- 
fortunately precluded by space limitations. But 
practically every mill wanted a swage, and it 
was necessary to ship the salesmen new sup- 
plies of swages at frequent distributing points. 
The new swage, with its readily noticeable ad- 
vantages, was a success from the start, and 
today there are nearly 24,000 Hanchett swages, 
old and new, in use in various parts of the 
world. 

Now something new, as great an improvement 
over the present hand-powered Hanchett swage 
as the original Hanchett was an improvement 
over other swages then on the market, has been 
developed by the Covel-Hanchett Co. at its 
plant here. It is an air swage, providing the 
perfect balance and control of a hand swage 
plus the added power, speed and ease of opera- 
tion made possible by virtue of being powered 
with air pressure. Despite all this it is light in 
weight and simple in design, as may be noted 
from the accompanying illustration. 

The swage takes air through a simple slide 
valve, designed with ample ports and capacity 
to give a surplus speed and power with forty 
pounds of air pressure. It will swage with 
speed and promptness 11-gauge to 2-gauge or 
heavier, at thirty or more teeth per minute— 
sufficient to swage ahead of an operating band 
saw grinder. It is so easily handled and con- 
trolled on the saw as practically to eliminate 
fatigue in the swaging of the heaviest saws. At 
the same time, due to its power, it always brings 
the die over to the full stroke thus insuring 
more uniform swaging than can be accomplished 
by the hand method. 


TO OWN A HOME ought to be the ultimate aim 
and ambition of the great majority of the fam- 
ilies of the country, and the claims of less im- 
portant things should not distract their attention 
from this basic need. 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 











We Want To Sell 


Straight Cars of 


OLD GROWTH YELLOW 
FIR UPPERS 


ORD 


Can Consider Specified 
Length Orders where Speci- 
fications are Reasonable 


OD 


Mixed Cars of Fir Common and 
Uppers, Etc. All 1” and 2” Common 
_ Dried Rough Before Working 


CRD 


KILN DRIED 
FIR and HEMLOCK 


Common and Uppers 

















M.A. Wyman Lumber 


Co. 


909 White Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 


























a Prompt 
Deliveries 


are assured our 
customers because 
we have recently tripled the 
capacity of our mill. Large 
stocks of lumber ar2 carried on 
hand at all times. Let us serve you 
in the future. 


GLENDALE 
LUMBER CO. 
Glendale,Ore. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 











Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
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KNOX 
BRAND 


IS GOOD 


OAK FLOORING 


MADE BY 


TENNESSEE LUMBER 














S& MANUFACTURING CO. 


KNOXVILLE 





REDUCE YOUR LOGGING COSTS 


By Drolet Co-operative Bonus Plan 


Allowable cost set up in advance of logging 
conforming to logging chances. 
Your own organization executes the plan 
with no additional capital expenditures. 
Plan is in actual operation. Information 
without obligation. 


GEO. DROLET 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


—— AoTe.s —— 
HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Keller and Boyd 


Owner: and 
Operz.tors 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
a discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 
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AMONG THE 





LUMBERMEN 








Harry Montgomery, of Baxter & Montgom- 
ery (Inc.), Chicago, spent Wednesday in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., calling on some of his friends in 
the trade. 


Zack T. Trawick, of Montgomery, Ala., 
treasurer of the Marks & Betty Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), was in Chicago Tuesday and called on 
local lumbermen. 


Philip J. Toomer, of Houston, Tex., presi- 
dent of the Philip J. Toomer Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago Tuesday and Wednesday, and called 
at several local lumber offices. 


A. H. Ruth, manager of the Chicago office of 
the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., has moved his 
headquarters from room 807 to room 835, in the 
Roanoke Building at 11 South La Salle Street. 


W. G. Mitchell, of Tuskegee, Ala., president 
of the East Alabama Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago on Thursday of last week to confer with 
Shook Bros., his firm’s local sales agents, con- 
cerning business prospects in this city. 


Charles J. Winton, jr., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the Winton 
Lumber Co., has been elected a director of the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, to succeed 
his uncle, David N. Winton, who died recently. 


W. W. Sine, of the Sine Bros. Lumber Co., 
wholesale firm with offices in the Mather 
Tower, Chicago, was in Seattle, Wash., last 
week calling on his company’s mill connections 
there and visiting other friends in the trade. 


W. M. Moss, of the Keystone Frame Manu- 
facturing Co., Tacoma, Wash., stopped in Chi- 
cago for a few hours Tuesday on his way to 
spend three weeks on business in the East. He 
expects to visit Chicago again on his return 
trip. 

J. F. Wigginton, of New Orleans, La., presi- 
dent and general manager of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., is on a two-weeks tour of the 
northern lumber markets. He expects to visit 
St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, and 
other points before returning home. 


The General Electric Co. of Schenectady, N. 
Y., has announced, effective immediately, price 
reductions of from 3 to 5 percent covering 
various standard lines of electrical apparatus. 
These reductions were made as a reflection of 
the recent recession in the price of copper. 


Harry Pinkerton, of Portland, Ore., sales 
manager of the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., 
returned home last week from a business trip 
to Chicago and other lumber consuming centers 
of the middle West and the East. He said he 
found the trade still waiting “for things to 
open up.” 


W. E. Difford, of Louisville, Ky., secretary 
of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and manager of the Mutual Service Co. 
and the local Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, was 
among those who came to Chicago this week to 
attend a conference of lumber association sec- 
retaries. 


Visitors at the offices of the Tri-State Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. in Chicago last week in- 
cluded President Clough of the Clough Lum- 
ber Co., Stanwood, Wash., and Sales Manager 
Stribling of the George E. Breece Lumber Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M. ‘Both men reported low 
stocks at the mills. 


L, O. O’Daniel, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Dierks Lumber Sales Co., was host last 
week at various times to three officials of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
They were Herman Dierks, chairman of the 
board; Louis Glazier, advertising manager, and 
E. V. Sopher, credit manager. 


J. B. King, formerly service manager in the 
office of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Credit Corporation, at Chicago, but now resid. 
ing in Cleveland, was in Chicago on Thursday 
of last week and attended the annual banquet 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Congress Hotel. 


R. M. Bolkert, of Bogalusa, La., special rep. 
resentative of the Great Southern Lumber Co, 
in charge of the redwood division, arrived in 
Chicago Tuesday to spend the rest of the week 
canvassing the local trade situation and in con- 
ference with officials of the George M. Coale 
Lumber Co., his firm’s Chicago sales agent. 


Ralph J. Hines, of Chicago, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., who 
was one of the large group of Hines executives 
and salesmen that visited the company’s new 
mill at Burns, Ore., recently, is making an ex- 
tensive tour of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia sawmills. He was a visitor in Port- 
land, Ore., late last week. 


Referring to the recent termination of an 
arrangement between Ernest W. Tickle and 
Hollis Bros. & Co. (Ltd.), the Timber 
Trades Journal, of London, England, says 
that “Mr. Tickle being released from his 
association with Hollis Bros. & Co. (Ltd.) 
is resuming his agency business at Williston, 
near Liverpool. He will continue as hereto- 
fore to control the agency for the Holt 
Hardwood Co.’s.famed maple flooring and 
to act as selling agent for several other good 
productions.” Mr. Tickle has been represent- 
ing the Holt Hardwood Co. of Oconto, Wis., 
in England for some time. 


Edith Kirg, one of the best known “lumber 
girls” in the Chicago trade territory, who for 
the last two of her fifteen years in the lumber 
business here has been the efficient secretary 
of A. J. Barker, of the Barker-Fall Lumber 
Co., is now gathering to herself more laurels. 
She is a member of the Finucane Ladies’ Bowl- 
ing Team, which won the city, State, and in- 
terstate championship in women’s competitions 
and last Sunday broke a world’s record in 
crashing into a strong lead—309 points ahead 
of the nearest opponent—in the international 
contests at Louisville, Ky. Her score for the 
season has averaged 183. 


R. L. Hennessey, of Bordeaux, Wash., sales 
manager of the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., 
who spent several days last week in Chicago 
calling on some of his numerous friends in the 
trade, paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a visit 
Friday afternoon. He left that night for Min- 
neapolis, Minn., where he expected to spend a 
short time with lumbermen before continuing 
his journey home. He had spent a month in 
the midwestern States, calling on his company’s 
sales representatives and other members of the 
trade, and found business conditions there, as 
elsewhere in the country, abnormally slow. He 
said, however, that the Mumby Company is 
maintaining a good stock of thoroughly dry 
lumber ready for the rush shipments which 
probably will be demanded when trade does 
open up. 

George W. Burgoyne, who is practically a 
fixture at all Chicago lumber conventions large 
enough to require the services of a court re- 
porter, is serving notice on the members of the 
Chicago Hoo-Hoo Club, of which he is secre- 
tary, that “from now on out” Chicago Hoo- 
Hoo will have a real headquarters. -Wednes- 
day night he moved from his cramped quar- 
ters in the Ashland Block to suite 1020 in the 
City Hall Square Building a block away, at 
139 North Clark Street. In the more com- 
modious office, he says, he will have room to 
“really do something” for Hoo-Hoo, and he is 
backed up in his resolves by Hugh Taylor, 
president of the club, and Vicegerent Snark F. 
F. Xanten. Mr. Burgoyne announced that “the 
same old phone, Dearborn 1789, is ready” for 
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anybody to call and help make and execute 
Jans to break the Hoo-Hoo record recently 
on up in Buffalo, N. Y., where more than 8,000 
men were present at a meeting. 


A Fiftieth Lumber Anniversary 


Kansas City, Moa. April 28—Because he 
was a peppy, business-like worker, years ago, 
in his job as grocery clerk in a small town on 
the banks of the Mississippi River, Louis L. 
Seibel was given a chance in a broader field of 
endeavor, and now he can look back on a half- 
century of service in the lumber industry, the 
last twenty years of which he has spent as pres- 
ident of the company he has helped build from 
a small, one-yard concern to the great organ- 
ization with nearly fifty yards, in Kansas City 
and nearby territory, which today is the Badger 
Lumber Co. 

Mr. Seibel is 71 years old, but it was agreed 
that “he doesn’t look it” when, on Saturday 
night, April 19, his associates in business, in- 
cluding the managers of eleven Kansas City 
yards, gathered at his home to help celebrate 
the fifty years of company service. He still 
possesses the enthusiasm that characterized him 
when, on January 28, 1914, he delivered the 
president's address at the annual convention of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. It 





Louis L. Seibel, of Kansas City, Mo., as he ap- 

peared in 1913-14, when president of the South- 

western Lumbermen’s Association. Now he’s 
71, and for fifty years a lumberman 


was that same enthusiasm for the task before 
him that was responsible for his joining the 
Badger organization. 

At the age of 21 Mr. Seibel was a clerk in a 
grocery store in Hannibal, Mo.—the town Mark 
Twain has made famous—when the Badger 
State Lumber Co. moved its headquarters from 
Wisconsin to the hamlet by the river. Alfred 
Toll, president of the company, was in the habit 
of trading at that store, and he was attracted by 
the young clerk’s zeal and snappy business 
methods. One day he sent for young Seibel 
and offered him a job in the lumber office. It 
looked good to the young man, and he accepted. 
When, six years later, in 1886, the company 
moved to Kansas City the name was changed 
to the Badger Lumber Co., and the secretary 
and auditor was Louis L. Seibel! Continuing 
his upward climb, he became. treasurer, then 
vice president. In 1910 Mr. Toll died, and Mr. 
Seibel succeeded him as president. Later he 
organized the Fort Smith Lumber Co. as a 
manufacturing concern, and recently the com- 
pany bought the Venetian Brick Co. 

Of course, that Saturday night the men at his 
home wanted to hear of Mr. Seibel’s career. 
In the telling of it he showed an oid Badger 
sales book, with a notation, dated Dec. 8, 1881, 
of the sales of a carload of northern white pine 


to R. A. Long & Co., Columbus, Kan., at $20.25 
per thousand. 


Lumbermen on Commercial Tour 


When E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash., pres- 
ident of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
came to Chicago last week to attend the annual 
meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association he 
undoubtedly had more company in his travels 
than any other man at that meeting. 

For he is one of thirty-seven business men— 
the first such solid delegation from any city of 
the West—representing the Tacoma Chamber 
of Commerce at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
held at Washington, D. C., this week. Another 
prominent lumberman in the party is John 
Dower, president of the John Dower Lumber 
Co. Mr. Dower was a resident of Wadena, 
Minn., for thirty years, so the first stop the 
delegation made was his “old home town.” The 
party is traveling under the leadership of Fred 
C. Brewer and T. A. Stevenson, president and 
secretary, respectively, of the Tacoma Chamber 
of Commerce. 

' At each city where the delegation stops spe- 
cial efforts are made to get acquainted with 
local business men, and thus to get in touch 
with general business conditions the country 
over. The itinerary includes, after Minneapolis 
and Chicago: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Washington, 
D. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New York; Boston, 
Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif.; Port- 
land, Ore.; and then back to Tacoma. 


Visits American Lumber Trade 


New Orveans, La., April 28—R. W. Cork- 
hill, well known lumberman associated with 
Lloyd Duncan & Co., timber brokers of Liver- 
pool, England, has been a visitor in local lum- 
ber trade circles. Mr. Corkhill expects to spend 
the next six weeks visiting lumbermen in vari- 
ous parts of the United States before returning 
home. 


Large Hand-Split Shingle Order 


MONTREAL, Que., April 28.—Lumber mills 
in Vancouver, B. C., are working night and 
day on the production of approximately 400,000 
giant red cedar shingles to cover the 151,000 
square feet of roof on the Log Lodge Hotel at 
Lucerne-in-Quebec. The order, placed last week 
by ‘Lucerne-in-Quebec Community Association 
(Ltd.), with Alexander Murray (Ltd.), of 
Montreal, is said to be the largest single pur- 
chase of hand split shingles in the history of 
the lumber industry. 

Continuously, for the next thirty days, freight 
cars loaded with shingles wifl be rolling east- 
ward to the Lucerne-in-Quebec construction sid- 
ing at Montebello, P. Q., where they will be 
unloaded close to the new hotel, on which con- 
struction is going forward at sensational speed. 
Immediately on arrival of the first car large 
crews working on a 24-hour-a-day schedule will 
begin the tremendous task involved in laying 
the shingles, working at night under powerful 
electric lights, so that this essential part of 
the construction project, involving the erection 
of a huge log hotel, a rustic garage, helps’ quar- 
ters, Seigniory Clubhouse and recreational facil- 
ities at the new four-season recreational, to be 
ready July 1, may proceed without delay. 

After laying, the shingles will be treated with 
creosote stain by a special air-brush process, to 
assure permanence and to give the roof of the 
Log Lodge an appearance in keeping with the 
rustic type of construction. The artistic effect 
of the roof will be further carried out by a 
supplementary treating of the shingles, giving 
them a greenish tinge over the brown base stain, 
to heighten the appearance of weathering. 

SELLING the home-owning idea is good for 
the family, good for the lumberman and good 
for the community. Everybody will be better 
off when more families own their homes. 








CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 
& cs 
Maisey & Dion ' 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 


2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





_ WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811.Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 


Manufactarers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co, 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





Kiln Dried 


and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 











You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the’same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 

WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 

Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 

Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William ‘St., NEW YORK CITY 








7 HE relative merits and costs of various types 

of construction are ig. 7 explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume ‘“‘Handbook of Bulld- 
Ing Construction.” Covers fully rinciples, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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The Usefulness of a Crane 
Plus the Speed of a Truck 








WNERS throughout the country say 
O this is an indispensable handling unit 

for the lumber yard. It is ideal for 
unloading cars, for loading trucks and 
wagons, and for many other purposes around 
the yard. 

Works fast and moves fast. Economical 
to operate. 

Similar in design and construction to the 
larger ORTON cranes, the Model “A” is a 
full-fledged crane made for mounting on any 
5- or 7%4-ton truck that has a clearance of 9 














Lares 





feet from the back of the driver’s seat to the 
rear axle. 


It is full-revolving, and is operated without 
the use of outriggers. Equipped with a 30- 
foot boom, it has a lifting capacity of 15,700 
pounds at a 10-foot radius and 3,700 pounds 
at a 30-foot radius. A 55-horsepower gaso- 
line engine furnishes an abundance of power. 
Each operation is controlled by a separate 
clutch, so that hoisting, swinging or boom- 
ing can be performed singly or all together. 


Write for Bulletin 62, which gives detailed infor- 
economical handling 


mation about this fast, 


unit. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





RTON 


Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 








OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 60) 


assistant superintendent, then superintendent, 
and later rising to the position of manager of 
the Oakland yard. He was put in charge of 
the yards at Oakland, Wilmington and San 
Francisco in 1915, and from San Franciscu 
headquarters managed the steamers of The 
Pacific Lumber Transportation Co. 

When the railroad was built through to 
Eureka, in 1915, the above mentioned yards 
were closed, and Mr. McNevin became the 
western sales manager for the company, sell- 
ing to the California trade. He did a great 
deal of traveling in California, where he built 
up a large circle of friends among the lum- 
ber trade. Later he went to Scotia, Calif., 
where the sawmills and factories of The 
Pacific Lumber Co. are, to take charge of the 
factory and the shipping at that point, in 
1927. A little more than a year later he went 
back to San Francisco as assistant sales man- 
ager of the company, serving under Junius 











Browne, who at that time was general sales 
manager. 

In 1919 he was one of the organizers of 
The Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, a selling 
company, and as vice president of the com- 
pany made his headquarters in Chicago for a 
time. In 1923 he returned to San Francisco 
as general sales manager for the parent com- 
pear and continued in that office until his 
eath. 


RANDALL P. BRONSON, for many years 
one of the most prominent residents of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, died Sunday, 
April 13, at Maitland, Fla., where he had 
lived since 1926. Mr. Bronson had been in 
ill health for a long time but had not given 
up his business activities until a few months 
ago. He had not been considered in a serious 
condition, however, and his death was a shock 
to his many friends in the lumber industry 
both in the South and in Michigan. Mr. Bron- 
son was born in Marquette, Mich., July 14, 
1864, and at the age of 18 entered the lumber 
business as a cruiser for J. M. Longyear. 


Later he went to work for the Lake Superior 
Iron Co, at Marquette, and then went back to 
the woods for H. C. Thurber and L. C. 





Palmer. He then associated himself with 
Read & Co., of Eagle Mills. For many years 
he was treasurer and manager of the Con. 
solidated Fuel & Lumber Co., which he or. 
ganized by combining F. W. Read & Co. anq 
I’, Braastad & Co., in 1902, He remained with 
that concern until 1926, when he resigned anq 
moved to Florida. Mr. Bronson was prom- 
inent in other activities of the Upper Penip. 
sula. He was one of the founders of Diorite 
a mining town of that section, for a time a 
live and bustling city. In 1887 he was marrieg 
to Maude Read, of Marquette, who survives 
_ with two daughters and four grandchij- 
ren. 


M. WULPI, of Chicago, commissioner of 
plywood industries, and long a prominent fig- 
ure in the furniture and plywood trades, died 
of heart failure in Washington, D. C., on 
Wednesday, April 30, while attending the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States with a delegation of ply- 
wood manufacturers. Mr. Wulpi, one of the 
best Known men connected with the furniture 
industry for many years, had of recent years 
devoted a great deal of his time and energies 
to the development of plywood industries, 
Had he lived until June he would have been 
70 years old. He was a pioneer in trade asso- 
ciation work having been associated with 
various furniture manufacturing organizations 
for 27 years, most important of which was 
the association of dining table manufacturers 
of which he had been commissioner since its 
inception. For 15 years he had been active 
in plywood developments. Among other 
notable achievements for the benefit of the 
trade, Mr. Wulpi was co-author of the book 
“Veneers and Plywood,” an _ authoritative 
treatise which has had wide distribution and 
which only last week came out in a German 
edition. Mr. Wulpi was credited with having 
been largely responsible for the inclusion in 
the tariff bill now before Congress of a 50 
percent import duty on plywood. Mr. Wulpi 
leaves a widow, three daughters and one son. 
The son, James M. Wulpi, is traffic manager 
Interstate Airways, with headquarters in 
Nashville, Tenn. A son-in-law, Alexander D. 
King, has been associated with Mr. Wulpi 
for 20 years. Mrs. Wulpi is in the hospital in 
Chicago, following an operation performed 
last Saturday. 


GEORGE F. SOWERBY, a former member 
of the Buffalo, N. Y., lumber trade, died at 
his home in that city on April 25, aged 79. 
He was born in Perry, N. Y., and went to Buf- 
falo in 1884 to act as manager of the Niagara 
Elevators. He held that position until the 
sale of the elevators to the New York Central 
Railroad in 1900, when he retired from active 
business and took up scientific farming. In 
1909 he became interested in the retail lum- 
ber business as a member of De La Plante & 
Sowerby and the Sowerby Lumber Co., being 
associated with A. J. de la Plante. In 1916 
he retired. For sixteen years he was presi- 
dent of the Western Elevating Association, 
and he was one of the originators and direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Bank of Buffalo and 
also a director of the Third National Bank. 
Surviving are his wife and a daughter, Mrs. 
Walter M. de la Plante. 


SHBRMAN L. JOHNSON, retired lumber- 
man of Seattle, Wash., dropped dead as he 
was cranking his automobile on Tuesday, 
April 22. He was 63 years old. Mr. Johnson 
was president of the Washington Fir & Cedar 
Products Co., of Seattle, for fourteen years 
and was sales manager for the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co. for a similiar period prior 
to forming his own company. He was also a 
former president of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association and of the Metropolitan 
Lumbermen’s Club, Seattle. Johnson was 
active in lumber association work up to the 
time of hls retirement four years ago. He is 
survived by his widow and one son, Richard 
L. Johnson. 


MRS. CHARLES W. SAWYER, aged 72, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., wife of a pioneer Minne- 
sota lumberman and a resident of the city since 
1880, died April 27 at her home in Excelsior 
Minn. Mr. Sawyer is vice president of the 
Sawyer-Cleator Lumber Co. of Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Sawyer was born in Norway, Maine, and 
went to Minneapolis following her marriage 50 
years ago. Her husband was one of the early 
lumbermen of Minnesota. For many years Mrs. 
Sawyer was active in church and welfare work. 
She is survived by her husband, a daughter, 
Mrs. W. J. Wagenhals, Minneapolis; two sons, 
E. L. Sawyer, Peshastin, Wash., and E. W. 
Sawyer, Berkeley, Calif. 


ROBERT BLUNT, nine year old son of Jo- 
seph R. Blunt, assistant in charge of trade ex- 
tension and field service of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, died April 17 in Seat- 
tle, Wash., as a result of complications follow- 
ing an attack of measles. Funeral services 
for the little lad were attended by many sym- 
pathetic friends of the bereaved father, who is 
widely known to local lumbermen. 
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F. S. ROBBINS, who died last December in 
pasadena, Calif, was buried at Rhinelander, 
Wis. on April 22, at which time funeral serv- 
ices were held at the family home there. All 
pusiness in the city was suspended during 
the ceremony. Mr. Robbins was Rhinelander’s 
last Civil War veteran. Members of the 
american Legion and the National Guard 
escorted the body to the cemetery. 


A CORRECTION 

Austin Kendall, whose death was reported 
in the April 15 issue, was not a member of 
the firm of Aiken & Kendall, of Huntsville 
and Decatur, Ala., as stated. James L. Ken- 
dall is the member of that firm, and secretary- 
treasurer of the Company. _ The deceased had 
no connection with the business. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Week’s Loading of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
loadings of revenue freight for the week ended 
April 19, 1930, totaled 892,881 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 56,757 cars (a decline of 603 
cars below the week ended April 26, 1930); 
grain, 37,403 cars; livestock, 23,290 cars; coal, 
125,130 cars; coke, 9,464 cars; ore, 13,450 cars; 
merchandise, 249,470 cars, and miscellaneous, 
377,917 cars. 











Attack Reasonableness of Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—The reason- 
ableness of rates on lumber and other for- 
est products from points in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana to Lander, Riverton 
and Shoshoni, Wyo., is attacked in a joint com- 
plaint filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Sunset Lumber & Hardware 
Co., Riverton Lumber Co., Farmers Lumber 
Co., Shoshoni Lumber Co., Fremont Lumber 
Co., Noble-Field Lumber Co. and the Public 
Service Commission of Wyoming. 

Complainants contend they are entitled to 
the blanket destination rates, which are lower 
than those applied by the Camas Prairie Rail- 
road Co. and connections to Lander, Riverton 
and Shoshoni. 


Seeks Permission to Intervene 


BisMARCK, N. D., April 28.—Request for per- 
mission to intervene in a case affecting freight 
rates on lumber from the Pacific Northwest to 
South Dakota has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the State railroad 
board. 

The State board decided to intervene when a 
report by an examiner for the Federal body rec- 
ommended an increase from 54 to 57 cents per 
100 pounds on lumber shipments from the north 
coast. 

The petition for intervention states that the 
increase in rates to South Dakota probably would 
be followed by an increase to North Dakota, 
since the two States are on the same rate level, 
and the Milwaukee road, which serves South 
Dakota, also serves the southwestern part of 
North Dakota. 


Finds Rates Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—Division 5 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
decision in Docket No. 22032 finds that rates 
on wooden crossties in carloads from certain 
points in Pennsylvania to destinations in Con- 
ecticut on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co.’s lines have, since Feb. 28, 
1927 been unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded 26.5 cents per 100 pounds, carload 
minimum 40,000 pounds. This rate is pre- 
scribed for the future and reparation awarded, 
the amount to be determined in accordance 
with Rule V of the rules of practice. 

Complainants in this proceeding are the Ev- 
erett Hardwood Lumber Co. and Consolidated 
Lumber Co., both having their principal of- 
fices in Everett, Pa. 

The 26.5-cent rate will apply on cars loaded 
to full visible capacity, the contents to weigh 
not less than 36,000 pounds, but the 40,000 


minimum weight will apply generally. 
Complainants sought the establishment of 
commodity rates on all lumber and other for- 
est products between the points involved, but 
did not present testimony as to the commodi- 
ties embraced within that designation other 
than crossties, and the record indicates that 




















From Every Angle—Profit for You! 


The Associated Lumber Mutuals were 
created and are operated by lumber- 
men to furnish a more complete spe- 
cialized protection for the lumber 
industry and to provide it at lowest 
cost. 


The cost of insurance depends upon 
the expense of operation and the 
amount of losses paid. Our operating 
expense is reduced to a minimum—by 
economical management. Our losses 
are kept to a surprisingly low total by 
careful selection of risks and special- 
ized service in fire prevention. 


Except for a small percentage added 
to surplus (the safeguard against ex- 
cessive conflagration losses), these 
savings return to policy-holders as div- 
idends—reducing insurance cost .by 
about 40%. 


Through constructive effort toward 
elimination of fire hazards, “that Mu- 
tual interest” has effected substantial 
rate reductions from which the entire 
lumber industry benefits. 


And the primary purpose of all insur- 
ance is faithfully fulfilled in prompt 
payment of losses. 


From every angle, Lumber Mutual policies offer to the lumber- 
man a most profitable investment in protection—specialized in- 


surance at lowest cost. 


information, 


Write any of our companies for full 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


surance Co., of 


indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of indianapolis, ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire insurance 
Go., of Boston, Mass. 


Central Manufacturers Mutual in- Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Ce., 
Van Wert, Ohie of Mansfiel e 






id, Ohi 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire insurance Ce., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 











in the past they have shipped only crossties 
to the Connecticut destinations. For this rea- 
son Division 5 confined itself to a considera- 
tion of the lawfulness of the rates assailed 
as applied to crossties. 

The further contention of unjust discrimina- 
tion and undue prejudice was not upheld by 
Division 5. 

A total of 139 carloads of crossties moved 
under the rates found unreasonable. 


Denies Petition to Amend 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied a petition 
of the Southern Pine Association for leave to 
amend its complaint in Docket No. 22164. 
Much opposition developed to this petition. 

The commission has, at the request of com- 
plainant, dismissed Docket No. 23128—Shevlin- 
Hixon Co. vs. Great Northern Railway Co. 
et al. 

For similar reasons the commission has dis- 
missed No. 22884—Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. 
vs. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 


A Gracious Tribute to Distin- 


guished Lumberman 
(Continued from Page 51) 


ciation: G. V. Patterson, C. R. McPherson. South- 
ern Pine Association: A. J. Peavy, M. L. Fleishel, 
O. O. Axley, F. W. Reimers, R. B. White, W. T. 
Murray. West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 
A. C. Dixon, J. D. Tennant, W. B. Nettleton, M. C. 
Woodward, C. D. Johnson, Clyde Walton, F. R. 
Titcomb. Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 
W. S. Rosenberry, J. P. Hennessy, W. C. Geddes. 
Western Forestry d& Conservation Association: 
E, T. Allen, 


Directors at Large—John L. Kaul, John M. Bush, 
John W. Blodgett, E. C. Glenn, G. W. Dulany, jr., 
W. M. Leuthold, John H. Kirby, W. A. Pickering, 
Frank G. Wisner, Charles S. Keith, Edward Hines, 
A. Trieschmann, J. W. Watzek, jr., C. F. Anderson, 
E. G. Griggs, R. A. Long, J. M. Hotchkiss, F. Wey- 
erhaeuser, J. M. White, Willis J. Walker, T. J. 
Wright, H. B. Hewes, M. J. Scanlon. 
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CLYDE E. KIKENDALL 
The PeterVredenburgh 
Lumber Company 
Springfield, Illinois 

































“With ANDERSEN 
MASTER FRAMES 


we can handle our jobs quickly 


and BE SURE of satisfaction.” 

































One of the Vredenburgh Yards 





MAIN PLANT 








VREDENBURGH LUMBER COMPANY 


m Ten years without a complaint on 
frames is the unusual record of The Peter 
Vredenburgh Lumber Company of Spring- 
field, Illinois, which sells and recommends 
the new Andersen Master Frame of genuine 
white pine. 


“Andersen Master Frames are appreciated 
here in Springfield,” writes Clyde E. 
Kikendall of the Vredenburgh Company. 
“They are profitable. We can furnish a 
job quickly We are sure our customer 
will be satisfied for years to come. 


“We have been selling the Andersen 
Frame for ten years—without a complaint. 
We know that we always can recommend 
them, because each frame is up to standard 
in quality and the price is right.” 


ei ‘Dearers throughout America today 


are using the new Andersen Master Frames 








res, exclusive with Andersen, are 
dealers new selling advantages. 


RE is a stock frame, made of sea- 
soned gQnuine white pine, available in sizes 
and type§ to fit every construction need, 
and milled so accurately that they are easy 
to install. he Andersen circle trade-mark.. 
your guaranke of quality . . is die-stamped 
in every sill. 


You will fid it worthwhile to inves- 
tigate the Andg&sen dealer plan. Drop us 
a line and our\representative will call. 


OF GENUINE 
WHITE PINE 


FOR WINDOWS 
AND DOORS 


BAYPORT MINNESOTA 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Flooring Pinish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— — Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’...$64.93 | 1x6” ........ 39.42 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 33.79 1x8" sabi w kaha 38.71 
1x3” F.G.— 1x5 and 10”.. 39.18 
B&Btr, 10-20’ ee 39.06 1x12” i 57 25 
a 2. Svcs Me Pr eee ee : 
No. 2, 6-20’... 21.91 a p 8/4x4, 
ae BG— | SR seseoss 62.3 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 68.25 o/4 = tr > 
1x4” F.G.— 10 & 12”... 54.00 
B&Btr, 10-20’ 39.47 3 
No, 1, 10-20 32 82 B&better Surfaced: 
No. 2, 10-20’ 23.50 SME. caccsees 44.60 

See” eae pewks 43.71 

Ceiling = 42.03 
%x4”, 10-20’— 1x5 and 10”.. 46.79 
B&Btr . ee ot) gl 68.71 
Sipe dieaddden 28.35 5/4&4, 6&8”... 59.11 
Be vcctucduace 19.80 ve 10&12”. 71.70 

6/4 3 4x4, 

Partition ; pagel 59.75 
1x4”— 6/4 w aaa 
Re 66s eKees 36.50 10&12” . 69.50 

Drop Siding C Surfaced: 
1x6”, 10-20’— ler Se * 42.50 
B&Btr ee ea 37.66 sill er 42.50 
a Sekesee ne ean 36.54 1x5 and 10” 42.50 
errr eee a tat bxe 42.50 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b, mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended April 28: 


Casing and Base 


Bé&better: we. 2 Seeten, 
4 and _ ae High Short- Long- 
5 and i0”.... 59.88 |, ,, ,., leaf, leaf 
encing, wis, 20-00 | °° 4 10-21 al 
No. 1— 16’. .23.65 27.89 
PE snsecere OAM 18&20’, .24.88 28.16 
1x6” coceeeees 36.73 | 29x 6”, 10’..20.24 24.00 
No, 2— 12’. .20.41 24.00 
> Ss oe 16.88 16’. .21.26 24.74 
1x6” wo... eee 17.83 18&20’..20.75 24.75 
No. 3— > | 2x 8”, 10’..21.57 26.46 
ae “ee eevee 15.82 23° 21.80 24.54 
x6 eoreesees 13. 95 1 , 24.59 28.27 
Boards, 818 or 828 18&20’..22.96 26.45 
9 ” , * 
No. 1, (all 10-20"): ie", We e-eeer anes 
na, eae ape 16’. .27.75 31.82 
Se ase ae 0 18&20’. .25.88 30.56 
SESE “een e ss’ 50.6 2x12”. 10°. 32,00 
No. 2) (all 10 to 20’): | “"" * 19°" 98°17 38.64 
cote ene ees <7 16’. 131.56 43.70 
aa ae 18&20’. .33.85 43.50 
No. 3 (all 6-20’) Jambs 
Sr. veceacns 15.80 | B&better: 
Ne aickenn 16.00 1%,1% & 
a sttesee 17.05 2x4 & 6”... 67.90 











No. 2 Shortleaf Longleaf Timbers 





Dimension S1S1E No. 1 Sq. B&S 
Su :4*, Brie... 20.00 S4S, 20’ and 
Ry ks a 18.86 under: 
See 20.42 CRETE re 36.79 
SOOT 8 occ 0% 21.32 A. kane ebdtas 34.67 
BE", Ebea os 16.82 22. «arate le ledia 41.36 
12” ous Aco 16.66 Shiplap 
+ 17.68 No. 1 (all 10-20°) ; 
18&20’...... 19.17 <3” 30.00 
Oe Bi. SP essed 18.63 a eae tate 9.25 
he a ba 2 
~ ee 16.81 | No. 2 (10-26'): 
+ alae lite ‘ ON RRR SS 18.77 
P Fe Blin: sk pre 1x10” 19.27 
2x Pa Pitt oe: Pe. fae ae a ee See - 
sete ccs: 223 me SSO OTT oa 
15030’... osc 19.98 ss oe : 
$ui9", 12’ ae age 20.08 1x10 oeeeeee 1 54 
10’. ..c0s SEED st zath 
BERS o.é:<0.0:0 25.71 No. 1, 3%” 2.67 
No. 3 Sanenets No. 2, %,”" re _- Se 
a Peeeeeceus +38 Byrkit Lath 
set bpeaale , a re 
Car Material , 2 9 26 
(All 1x4 & 6”): Sand) 20%... 0.05% 12.36 
B&Btr, 9 and Car Sills 
ee 46.24 S48 sq. E&S— 
10 and 20’, 43.00 Up to 9”, 34-36’, 41.83 
W SeTisttsite 41.50 Stringers 
No. 2 random... 22.43 Sq. E., 26 to 28’ 56.29 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., April 26.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association fur the period 
ended April 22: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3clr. 
4/4 . .$62.70 $62.20 $49.70 $32.65 
at. s+cnewe 65.70 61.70 48.35 50.35 
a ately 61.15 52.15 39.05 49.95 
De ses aaue 69.80 62.90 47.35 59.65 
California Sugar Pine 
OM: ssweeee 94.55 $2.05 66.60 46.40 
| esr 86.60 73.75 57.50 57.85 
ae seaeses 85.20 64.05 51.65 57.40 
M6 «seven. Se 78.45 69.10 73.70 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$24.20 Common No. 2 No. 3 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 32.30 6” ....$26.85 $19.00 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 23.10 s* .. 24.90 19.85 
Panel, C&better 10” . 24.10 20.50 
1/P° ER S.. oc00 SI is" . 28.30 19.75 
Sugar Pine Shop ox— 
Inch common... 34.35 No. 1 ... ak - $20.50 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w... 41.00 Siding, %x6”— 


No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 27.43 B&better .... 35.15 
White Fir ee iesueetenes 31.90 

No. 3&better...$18.05 Lath— 

No. 2&btr. dimen., SS 2.70 

LARA, oso 1 | ae ae ae 2.30 

Australian No. 1 dim, 

Mixed Pines— 1iext” .. 20.75 

CSO, atcveces 53.10 6” eee 19.25 

J SRS 46.25 Douglas Pir 

SOS. cawiebn’ 39.60 C&better ...... $42.55 

Fe 48.15 Dimension ..... 15.40 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., April 29.—Log market quo- 
tations: 


Fir, yellow: No. 1, $18@20; _ 2, $17@18; 
No. 8, $12@13; peelers, $28 


Fir, red: Ungraded, $14.5 ois. 00. 

Cedar: $10@ 

Hemlock: fae $9@10.5 

Spruce: No. 1 $26@28; No. : $20@24; No. 
3, $13@17. 


Everett, Wash., April a posations: 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; 5. 3. $ 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs "ome fife: 
lumber logs, $30. 
No. 2, $12; > 0. 


Hemlock; $1 

Spruce: No, 1, $26; No. » Sig! No. 3,. $13. 

Vancouver, B. C., soe een natant log mar- 
ket quotations are as 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2 icy “No. 3, $11. Mar- 
ket is firm. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26, oe and $11; lum- 
ber booms, $28 and $21. few sales are at 


$3 to $4 under these list a 
Hemlock: $11. Fresh logs are firm, 








INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., April 30.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, April 30. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length iarch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length bas by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 6 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 


specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 
Pondosa Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND Come, 08 s2S— me -— 
C selects RL..... $53. 2 $43. 63 $59.16 $73.77 
D selects RL..... 37.3 33.32 34.87 66.68 
No. 1 common AL 389. 3 38.54 43.50 46.09 
No. 2 common AL 24.10 24.00 23.84 28.47 
No. 3 common AL 18.18 18.76 18.30 19.11 

Suop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 

No. 1, $28.75; No. 2, $18.75; No. 3, $13.75 


SELECTS, $2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WipER— 


C select RL. . $56.38 D select RL. - O. oe 
BEVEL SIDING, Cg, SNE sa ang ipte 33.8 
No. 4 Common, G88, RW, Rikon. wc ccccces i329 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 
6” we 12” 
C selects RL....$66.00 $68.57 $80.00 $108.00 
D selects RL.... 45.11 45.57 54.78 $2.92 
No. 1 Com. AL.. 46.83 46.00 52.00 75.00 
No. 2 Com. AL.. 35.85 35.23 35.85 41.94 
No. 3 Com. AL.. 23.31 22.61 23.99 30.15 


SELEcTs, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL...$94.00 D select RL...$75.36 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW, RL............ 17.20 
Larch and Fir 
a: 0 Cie, PO 0 5 he Te0c écie'os $18.25 
No. 1 dimension, A cc ener ween xe a8 19.00 
Vert. er. flooring C&Btr. 4” as a 5G 38.50 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 33.33 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 29.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
et ee 4/4 ...$31.50@32.50 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 6/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 40.00 


«++ 36,00 

MO” -isccese See 8/4 ... 36.00@42.00 
x6”, Flat gr. 25.00 Lath ... 3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 14.00@18.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 29. — F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, April 25, 26 and 28, 
direct only, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr e D 


al dicot stale tatns orth $39.00 $39.50 $27.00 
aE rae ey 41.75 Cot 
E  Li0ne aus 38.00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
a Bilt in Sind ie 22.50 19.50 
NE ct cai a 30.00 27.25 
Mixed Grain pues 
NS acer. « Grate ts “es Raw eoooe $15.50 
Ceiling 
ld Een eae 21.25 17.50 
eae wen Gtiio eine 20.50 18.75 
Drop ‘Siding, 1x6” 
eae eae 18.75 25.50 
| ea 28.25 27.25 esac 
‘eee errrree ae 16.00 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Driea pany Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
a Pe $42.00 $43.50 $55.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” $x8" i110” . isis” 
, Saree ee “ $15.75 $16.25 $22.00 
> Ay 50 10. 25 10.50 14.50 
Se MEG a aorewcwore ws 7:80 7.00 7.00 ache 
Dimension 
No, 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


4”.$16.00 $15. 75 $17. 75 $18.75 $18.25 .. 

6”. 15.25 15.25 16.75 17.00 17.50 $20. 25 $23. 00 
8”. 15.25 15.50 16.75 17.25 17.50 20.75 23.50 
10”. 16.50 16.75 17.50 18.90 18.00 20.00 22.50 
12”. 17.00 16.25 18.00 18.25 18.25 20.25 24.00 


2x4”, 8’, $15.00; 10’, $15.75; 2x6”, 10’, $14.75. 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
. — eer $9.75 $9.75 v0. 50 wen 00 — 
Mika 5.25 6.5 ? 
No. 1 Common nuneen 
3x3 to 4x13” to 30’, surfaced... ....cer $18.50 
Sul: 40 22032" to 4, TOUR occ cccccevcws 16.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 19.00 
r Lath 
TE OL a ae are $2.75 
B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
ST . deh idibtnee 065 6n08%esbasoedsanss tam $35.00 
Me” “Cocctt eanee neces se Teen ceed eee ae 37.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, April 28.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 


All 8’ 6”— Sap 





Heart 
Dn dik tbe ch ghubn ss ane bbe Oe Aree $1.25 $1.70 
enacted Fda a in belie -eome ieee sen tee 1.15 1.60 
Pe con caer a x Sees whee oOo ene ee 1.10 1.50 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., A 28.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and F 
10 & 12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 
No. 1, 1x 4”) ...++4++$49.00 $49.00 $53.00 
1x 5 or 6”.... 51.00 61.00 63.00 
BES” ccccceee Ge 65.00 63.00 
URIS” .ccccces Gacee 58.00 67.00 
3233" . - 83.00 81.00 $1.00 
We. & BES cecce 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 6 or 6” 39.00 9.00 42.00 
Oo ssecaves 41.00 40.00 39.00 
1x10” — - 43.00 41.00 39.00 
Bee ¢eséeunss 53.00 49.00 48.00 
ee ee S cnccnn . 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6”.... 30.50 30.50 32.00 
Se evscuons 3.00 33.00 33.00 
BRIO ccccues 34.00 ag] 33.00 
BE 0 sesecun 6.00 36.0 35.00 
For all white pine (Pinus Btrobue) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S48, add $1.50. ooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
ane, & - and %-inch, same price as floor- 

ng. r 


op siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
=~ . flooring. 


mixed, 6- Soot sme longer, 4-inch, $26; 
Pe -~% * 628; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, ‘$29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4- hy and m4 $28.00. 


No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16° 18&20° 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $356.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.60 32.50 34.5 
2x 8” .... 85.50 35.50 383.50 38.50 365.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.560 38.60 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.560 40.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. or D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 

Canadian 

Cc D C&btr. 

er $4. ny $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $32. 00 

 picee'giee 00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period March 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
PE ceveetarreseacerteveberasesana $44.65 
Dh. Dake eakecheeevnnieweeteaneanenen’ 28.65 
i ss ceveneaanewees dawveneneeeenn 23.85 
DT Devices wreneseneesaebewveannasen 19.20 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
a” ‘sraneeewss 43.60 aces eoee 
Me xzseeseonee 45.00 inate ey 
i’ wsveeaenes 45.35 $34.10 $26.80 $20.75 
ae” seeeseueua 47.45 rT nee cee 
i wednsatees 48.55 35.60 24.75 21.85 
a cexeonen os 52.00 39.65 26.90 22.10 
oe” icsenedewe 67.10 45.15 29.10 21.60 
aoe B&better— 
th OCheCbeke eraser renee see es ended $50.85 
54x10" btee ceeeeeteeesenseeesesnanonat 64.50 
DEE” ~wxieecddneareesencoredentddeeds 67.10 
i -cceneueeewaee €600éh wekee +enbaneees 53.00 
Bark Strips— 
Dt  vired eke eoveniscevkeneeauene 31.25 
i Lips caerekdeoenn pebsevedeasones tows 13.30 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
, On nos caagee $41.25 $40.35 
No. 1 common, }4#”...... 36.75 35.55 
No. 2 common, ##”...... 27.65 26.85 
25%” 4%” 
er 40.50 40.50 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $32.75 
Box bark strips, dressed....csccccccce - 18.20 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
wr | oncineabeveesonaeer $27.20 $16.85 
i: <¢b-enesntedaenhede eel 27.00 17.55 
Se ‘envecknwheadekhan en 28.05 17.85 
DO déceeccenced ocd dbawes 30.05 18.60 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Boards, 818— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 





BE OP  ccccsccccsccodes $25.50 $26.50 $27.60 
BEE cccscocecccecess 29.00 30.00 31.50 
BO pccccccccccccece 30.00 31.00 32.50 
BEBE cccccccccececees 32.50 sy 85.00 
BHES” ccccccnccccccses -50 34.50 36.00 


33 
shiplap or flooring, 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Ho. 1 eames Se 8151E— 
10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 


add 60 cents to 


3x 4” $30 00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” . 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” . 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” 29.00 33.00 38.00 83.00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of Ne 1. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., April 26.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed kee new bundling, 8- 


to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill 
Bevel Siding, ¥-in 
Th. cooper 
SOE...cccvendvenees sso $27.00 $20.00 
Ds. «svsweee wa ak shee 26.00 23.00 
WEN iccdab ees uae 5.00 32.00 23.00 
Clear Gisele Siding 
-inch %-inch 
OT re rere: $48.00 $39.00 
ee Ee ee ee ee 56.00 43.00 
Ee er eee ee Pee 65.00 re 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
S2or 48 Rough 
PE” Velde oktn ohm anh 5 Gee $ 75.00 71.00 
ET Bins nd tly Gay mele w Alea 80.00 76.00 
Ss i Pee ee 90.00 86.00 
I I 5.6 ode nee oui ete 105.00 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 


ee ee Ss.  vacaccadses nove $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under........cseeee 50% 
MaGe from OtHOFr BIGOD...ccccccceccccces 40% 
For 560,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
GE. ShbhsCnees boG40 CC hed SEWER N EROS OOS % 
Clear Lattice, S458, 4- to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
BOA’: odantnawinbovestheeks bh0snsen eee $ .30 
| SPT rer Tee err ore .40 
SE” Adupeanee sincere cease ses baweeesee -50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended April 26: 


these 


Plooring 

in3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $63.25 $59.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 39.75 40.25 
Ph Mite eedeen ade ‘ue 32.00 
Se eee 24.50 

Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $40.00 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5x10”, Bé&better.............. $51.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10”", B&better............ 62.25 
Ce DRE DOGG, SME 6c ce eccvvoscnseccse 61.50 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under.... 47% 
1%” and over..... 28% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1......... $39.75 
Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18- & 20’...... 24.50 
Pe. BE « BOO Eecesrcunwaescceneans 19.75 

Dimension 
Mae. 2, Be BO", 26~ MIE cock co cccccceses $21.75 
eS oe SO OS ere 23.75 
SR See os scececseeseoes 28.75 
We. 2, Be. OBO GOR BO cc ccccccccuccose 19.50 
Ges GE UR RS cc wcncicvstvres’s 21.50 
Lath 

eM a, Fer ry ee ee $3.60 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
a and ceiling: 


4” 6” 8” 1. | ie 
{Debtr., 6-16".$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


btr.,* 6-16".. 51.00 65.00 655.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 64.00 § 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20".. 32.50 34.25 35.26 35.50 37.00 
No. 4-20’.. 30.50 32.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 

qpebir, 1x4&8- inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $6 
rs) ist 

5”&6/4— 4"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ ....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No, 1&btr., 6-167. aoe 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.0 64.00 67.00. 77.00 

For 6/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8- ach, add $6; 10- inch add $8; 12-inch, 
ad 4-inc add 6- and 8- 


inch, aad $7. of: 10- and 12-inch, add $7; No. 


* frurnishea when available. 

Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 

better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for oer 

lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In 

2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, ie 

Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
ae but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10- 

Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28.00 BH, 4-inch...... 38.08 

6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 


No, 1, 91.20: 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; 
No. 2, $6.45. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Apri 


1 26.—Eastern 


prices, 


per thousand (shingles packed by the square 
are approximately 5 cents over straight car 


prices) f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


i CO Cn ob cede ehae oe ee $1.65@ 2.75 
PE MD vccrcereseveseinedins 1.85@ 2.29 
PE PEE tse trkn eee ne dentnewm 2.65@ 4.00 
Burekas, slash grain...........++ 2.95@ 3.10 
MUPUEOSEONE ce cascccreccccceeccccs 3.80@ 5.00 
a CS ae ee eee see 8.50@ 9.69 
preteen GFA: OF ....ccccveccsewes 2.40@ 2.59 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Matra stare, 6/2... $1.75 @2.75 $2. 00 @2. 16 
Extra clears ........... 1.90@2.20 2.25@2.39 
0 2 + & Os gee 2.80@4.00 HY $y 
— SE See 3.95 @5.00 4.10 @5.00 


ee | 


.00 
ieee 5/2, &”. 2.40@ 2.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Pe Cee chads ncébvsseeds $1.85 
Extra clears, 

75% premium clears...........+.. 2.70 @3.25 

50% premium clears...........0. 2.45 @2.80 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)....... eeees 3.05@4,00 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.60 
POGREOIIEED cc ccccscdoneseeceonceee 4.15 @5.00 
PEE.. nc ase-dtandtistscensawesnetasy 8.50@9.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 





Common stars, 6/2. - 05@1.50 $1.00@1.50 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.20 -80@1.35 
Common clears........ 7 7 pala 50 1.75 @ 2.50 
Be 2 PONE cv scqvcves 5.5 LC 
No. 2 perfections...... 2. ».50@2.90 2.50 @ 2.60 
Mixed with 
fir lumber 
Cena Wie. SiR o 6 bitceeceescdeevesad $1.50 
COUMIRGR GIGGTB. ccccccccicvcessccnsn BOO GPa 
TTT ee 3. 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
DE. need ia bse ob ekeeeneeek aa eaewen $ 3.40 
Pt. 1ecterereevantsesceeaned seakeas 4.00 
Ore err eee - 4.80 
PE <ntcvecenecddabwbedons eannwe 5.00 
PT re ec 11.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 28—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 


palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
7 eee $140@145 $150@155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 4%@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
PD. canensas SB Ete 
No. 1 com. 65@ 70 
No. 2 com, 45@ 50 oe 
PLAIN Wars AND Rep OAk— 
FAS + on nk ee os $100@120 $120@135 
Selects ...... 80 80@ 86 ett te 
No. 1 com 609 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
No, 2 com 40@ 45 48@ 55 55@ 58 
No. 3 com 26@ 28 27@ 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy 49@ 51 59@ 62 62@ 67 
Basswoop— 

i Seiten de es $ 75@ 77 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com 52@ 55 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 

CHESTNUT— 
Sree $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 45@ 51 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.. 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 

& Bette 

sound worry 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 

BircH— 
FAS .........$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 

and sel..... 60@ 65 65 70 70@ 75 

No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 

oO ea $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 

No. 1 com.... 40 43 45@. 48 45@ 50 

No. 2 com.... 25 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
POPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1 

13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
steaks es 105 120 130 
Saps & sel. 80 95 110 
utes we ne 60 65 70 
No. 2 + ee $ 388@ 41 45 47 49@ 51 
IG. 3B Bicevce 33@ 35 36 38 38@ 40 

MAPLE— 

PRS F505 252. $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 61 56 65 70 18@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 34 39 40 45 47@ 51 


% 
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a NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 

AsH— Sort Hum 4s gel, No.1 No.3 No.8 “as 90.00 170.00 65.00 36.00 160 

el. ° 0. 0. . J A x \e -00 
5 AS . Set, s Moo gs Boon guoo0 4/4 «--- 60.00 50.00 40.00 25.09 22.00 5/4 2... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 

Ge v2 75.00 66.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 5/4 .... 67.00 57.00 47.00 28.00 24.90 6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 

i "** 99:00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 6/4 .... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 (8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 

8/4 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 8/4 .... 77.00 67.00 57.00 36.00 23.00 HARD eee 5 

e A au el. No.1 No.2 No.3 
10/4 87.00 77.00 67.00 40.00 eeu 

a — <a. ‘que Sa eee 4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 16.00 

90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 “/ . . ta. ° S/$ 0. SOO 70.00 52.00 38.00 19.00 

S/4 21. (98.00 78-00 . 54.00 38.00 21.00 Rock Eum— e/a 1222 3800 TR00 8800 39:00 21-00 

OE cscs $96.00 “7e38 oe ee ar00 3138 4/4 .... 80.00 .... 55.00 27.00 19.00 10/4 .... 120.90 100.00 85.00 50.00 iM E: 

8/4 wee ty + 100:00 90.00 60.00 . 5/4 .... 85.00 «+++ 60.00 30.00 20.00 12/4 .... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 : 

10/4 «+++ tr) 6105-00 95.00 60.00 1... «8/4 «++ 90.00... = 65.00 80.00 920,00 16/4 175.00 155.00 135.00 .... 6% 

he 160.00 145.00 130.00 .... 1... 8/4 ..-. 95.00 .... 75.00 38.00 °25.00 Harp Marie RovcH Fioorina Stock— 

3/4 oc. 79.00 64. 38.00 324.66 .... 10/4... 105.00 .... 865.00 62.00 .... No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
8 .... 76.00 61.00 84.00 24.00 .... 12/4 .... 115.00 .... 95.00 57.00 980.00 4 4 $45.00 $3500 $2600 
*Straight cars of 6/4 select and better. *Bridge plank. a sik Sean CIE Ea aaa 38.00 28.00 

10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & widr., Rape tere detens eS ’ 
add $15; for 6 inch & wédr., 8-foot & lgr., ryan . - brece— : "No. Sand 
aod $2. 4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 46.00 27.00 22.00 better 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 64.00 30.00 23.00 4/4 ..o.rricccccccccccccccecccceeeees $38.00 

lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 654.00 34.00 23.00 5/4 ....... BAB BL URD TT NGS 47,00 , 
ough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 24.00 0. o. 0. 

clear $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 10/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 .... 6/4,......$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 

inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 .... Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 


clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


4/4 - 66.00 65.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 .- 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 


Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 6/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 


One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 6/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to’ 16/4, 80 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lenghts, 
are: 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, 
$30; 12-inch and wider, $35. 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the Week ended April 22, Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GUM— MIXED OAK— 
Qtd. FAS.. 92.25@102.25 98.75 88.50@ 95.59 91.00@ 95.50 Sd. wormy. 36.75@ 47.50 46.25 46.25 51.25@ 69.00 
No. 1&sel 50.25@ 57.25 58.50@ 65.00 58.50@ 62.75 56.75@ 68.50 PopLar— 
a So, See  déicigctbceh ‘satheattentk USabaee Seams Pin. No. 1 
No. 1&sel 46.75@ 57.25 54.75@ 56.50 56.25 = = ..ssseeeeees Pane & 
sap GuUM— wide . 82.50 87.50 95.00 95.00 
: Saps .... 60.75@ 63.25 67.25 9.25 74.25 
Qtd. FAS.. 61.25@ 69.75 66.75 65.75 65.75@ 74.25 i ee 71.50 15:50 
No. 1&sel 49.75@ 50.00 49.7 a pekehonsewee 51.75@ 53.25 Saps & sel 56.50@ 70.25 6250 ° © .. ie place 
Pin. FAS.. 52.75@ 59.00 55.50@ 65.25 .......... oe une ee serees No. 1&sel 61.00@ 64.75 79.25 7395 79.25@ 82.25 
No. 1&sel 39.25@ 44.00 41.50 41.50@ 48.75 52.75 Me. 2... c.. SEE SoSbhbocxse 7.95 - 
No. 2.... 26.75@ 28.25 27.50 28.50@ 29.25 31.00@ 34.75 Se Sie ee ees eee tee ; 
oe ~auvre eee Cf Bieediesnde’ Kade dcantane, |, cea webarares No. 2-B.. 28.25 29.00 oss Ad a pr biriek ol deapstade 
BLackK GUM— AsH— 
ee DN CA SERED ci ccccccseee sececrbindnn bansRe ORSON FAS .....++ 72.00@ 83.00 ......eeeeee 85.50@104.00 88.25@ 98.25 
i i a Cee” schevvckeites syesessnisghe- avaekeeniens No. 1&sel... 45.00@ 57.75 ......... 00s 52.50@ 71.25 55.75@ 68.25 
a as Ce 8 8—=—SC*«S«S<“ié‘ét eke bec oopnetng. skeastenlbasa NO, 2...-6+. 32.50@ 41.75 oo. cece eee tenet eeeenes 40.25 
TuPsLO— Sorr MAPLE— 
BL FAS ir gitnitna dest 71.25 i ome 
Qtd. FAS. pcteteeeeeece seaeesesesee seeecerecees 53.00 Be Bes és es here eee oes: ae 
PO. BENS a tnse3bcasee:, CHARS ORAD ERS. Tones ones Wes 3.0 bak at 
Pin. FAS. . 46.25@° 47.00 54.25 eee este eee — — 
mo Seek Gee See SCP nts pb even’. enudecvanues Se SSeS =—§=—§ «FNC N NERS OS See KO Nee eee PERE EMP eee ei 
MO, Bescec BSwE BROS 6eedesesevse wae. sl * ““iktwabsthie cee — ae. . ee Se eee a ot fs eee seiahe bs 5 es, 
WHITE OAK— mii. tg eT eee ee 
Qtd. FAS..119.00@130.75 129.50@140.50 ............ 145.00@150.25 cee. Ce a se re ey as 2 ae 
FO. EE VERE SE) ebb aRewee ess — coves Bic che!. LEDER Oe eee) Se ae On nm i eee 
Pin. FAS.. 84.75@ 91.75 98.75@107.75 107.75 124.00 £7" ie ig 49.00 
No. 1&sel 51.00@ 62.75 60.25@ 62.75 ...ceeeeeeee ceeeeeeennes a. See... Sane eee eee ees, Seen ere 
eh: Bick SE. cctbewistwwh.°Kibsestcekhe | cakeeteeniee a oe ee. oie AO REE Cee . Serereeaeere 
ee A Sl ED enshdcencnne, Sevroepeiaaak eebomewawees N . 
nice”. secapepigues. baavestioabe LesGkaeaMenn No. 1&sel.. 41.50@ 42.50 .......cesee cece eee rene Breeeees 
— Ces 8 =§=—“& WeSC Ree: “Kn edeeeatlogs Lequeielyan mmete FO Sieve: DU / *  Saezeeperebe serenscveses seadeadeeute 
. MAGNOLIA— 
Rep OAK— | peer ry et err eee 
Pin. FAS.. 66.25@ 74.25 79.00@ 89.00 92.00@104.25 112.75@116.75 EG, SON; . SEDO BEE ve aacrecncees aalndaws tenes 48.50@ 50.00 
Pe. . EE SOE GLE | civnbenceeney + siseecccsans,’ SkeeatOnees SO: Weissk). Gin abaeesnbks,) cbbdnacndnes 32.25 28.50@ 30.00 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 
basis, on oak flooring: 
}ex244” 8x1” 

106.00 $101.00 


Chicago 


3x2” %x1lh” 


lst qtd. wht...$ $93.00 $68.09 
Ist qtd. red... 79.00 79.00 73.00 65.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 59.00 55.00 
2nd qtd. red... 56.00 64.00 59.00 55.00 
lst pln. wht... 82.00 66.00 64.00 48.00 
Ist pin. red.... 73.00 66.00 60.00 55.00 
2nd pln. wht... 68.00 61.00 47.00 44.00 
2nd pln. red... 63.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 
Oe WHE neccce 46.09 46.00 35.00 34.00 
 /e 46.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
err a re 29.00 28.00 15.00 15.00 

1x2” Wxih” 
SE a ee a ee $98.50 $98.59 
Oe eae an 96.50 97.50 
 f S| Ae rer 75.50 74.50 
ES Ser rere 75.50 74.50 
i Ms Mc oie gc clae dw wee ahs 73.50 53.50 
ke ae ee ee 66.50 68.50 
Se ON ae ree 65.50 65.50 
8” a ee ere 60.50 60.50 
Se WS oan ob 0 cba de s bred soe 44.50 43.59 
BB PATS Pere ea 44.50 43.50 
Bens 5 a ane dud ore 6 Gaull eee 22.50 21.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }%-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %4-inch, $2. 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 28.—Prices on Amer- 
ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


FAS: 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235@240; 
$245@250; 6/4, $255@260; 8/4, $265@270. 


5/4, 


Select: 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
$175 @180. 
No. 1: 4/4, $90; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, $135. 


No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 
$45@50; 8/4, $50@55. 


5/4, $40@45; 6/4, 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended April 26: 


First 
saednun debs $88.35 


Third 
$49.11 


Second 
$74.43 





g9x2%” 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, lower Michigan: 


FAS No.1 &sel. 

SFE saciiccivereveseceses $115.00 $ 90.00 
B/E cvvccvvenecvcesoeres 120.00 95.00 
C/E cccccccerersverevese 125.00 100.00 
I, were rerrerreeee yyy 130.00 105.00 
1O/4G nn. crcccccvecccccccces 150.00 125.00 
13/4 wcccccseccvevccvocros 160.00 135.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., April 29.—The poplar siding 
market has been rather dull, while production 
is being kept fairly closely in line with sales. 
Prices are firm at the following levels: 





No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. com. 

ality RE RI AEF $47 $37 $27 $21 
ON "eee eae 45 35 25 19 
oo AR at oe 45 35 24 18 
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PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 26.— Wholesale 
prices secured from authoritative sources ex- 
clusively for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as 
follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


*Mississippi 
*Northern and tSouthern 
Florida Louisiana Florida 

reer re $48.00 $48.00 $43.00 
SE ss Gaahole wee 46.00 47.00 43.00 
Sas yaeee'e 48.00 47.00 45.00 
ee” a ee ake 51.50 49.00 50.00 
re” 8 ‘66664 52.00 52.00 50.00 
7 — 63.00 63.00 60.00 
| alll 60.00 60.00 58.00 
De vsnechaee 68.00 72.00 69.00 
5414x114” ....... 63.50 68.00 67.00 
Se téveenes nares 83.00 78.00 
CeEEe — ccceses P 78.00 75.00 


*Lengeths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. Each 2 feet 
additional, add $1 to 22-foot price. Each 1 
foot over 32 feet, add $1. 

+For specified lengths, 20-foot and under, add 
$1; for each 2 feet over 20-foot and including 
30-foot, add $1; and for each foot over 30-foot 
up to and including 36-foot, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 


(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
B&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 31.00 
Bé&btr. flat .... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 


Shortleaf Dimension, 848, %-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


2x4" cece ccce ee $36.50 2x10" .......-.$38.00 
2x6" wcccccccee 25.50 3x12” .....000- 30.00 
BxB" ww ccccccce 39.00 


Pondosa Pine Dressed 


Cc D No.2 No.3 
1x 4”) ...eeee++ $65.50 $55.50 $46.25 $37.75 
1x 6” .....+00+- 75.50 66.50 44.25 39.25 
1x 8”) ..eeeeeeee 70.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
1x10” .......... 80.50 70.50 44.25 39.25 
1x12” ......+++- 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 


13” and up ..... 99.50 89.50 54.25 44.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 


oy ere re or $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
Hemlock ........... 4.90-c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, April 30.—The local market in 
northern pine is slow, with retail demand very 
spotty in both the country and city trade. 
Industrial purchases, which for months were 
the mainstay of trade in northern pine, are 
also spotty. Prices, however, maintain prac- 
tically the same levels. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 29.—The northern 
pine market holds about steady, with inquiries 
showing a tendency to increase. Retailers are 
keeping down their stocks, awaiting an im- 
provement in building. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., April 29.—Request for 
frames is barely enough to keep the market 
about steady at $41 for easy schedules and 
$42 for more difficult ones. Prices for yard 
dimension are easier than for frames. Re- 
cent and current orders for random lengths 
are few and unimportant. Prices show little 
strength. Full range for scantling is $30@32. 
Boards are dull. Covering boards, merchant- 
able, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, DIS, can 
now be had for $33, and random length 
matched boards, 1x6- and T-inch, are offered 
down around $37. Lath are very difficult to 
move even in small lots and at radical con- 
ecessions. Sellers generally ask $4.25@4.50 for 
1%-inch, but there is a little business at 
$4.00@4.15, the range for 1%-inch. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, April 30.—Most of the local hard- 
wood distributers declare the market here is 
just about holding its own, but two or three 
men are reporting increases in both inquiries 
and orders, and wholesalers and mill men gen- 
erally maintain a cheerful outlook despite the 
slimness of order files. It is believed the re- 
ported increase in Chicago retail business will 
soon affect the wholesale trade, too. Releases 
of previous orders from auto factories are 
reported, but in small volume. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 29.—The hardwood 
trade is fair. Buyers are taking lumber for 
their immediate needs and are in nearly every 
case insistent on prompt delivery. A revival 
of trade would find very little stock in the 
hands of consumers in this territory. Birch is 
doing a little better than formerly with some 
wholesalers, while oak and maple are doing 
fairly well. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 28.—Receipt of 
additional inquiries from industries for sap 
gum, ash, oak and poplar gave wholesalers 
of southern hardwoods a more optimistic view- 
point this week. Automobile lumber special- 
ists report more releases on shipments of 8/4 
to 10/4 oak, ash, hard and soft maple and 
elm. Mills are holding prices firm. Furni- 
ture orders are spotty and mostly for small 
lots. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, April 30.—Lumbermen here dis- 
cussing the market for Douglas fir often are 
seen to shake their heads solemnly and quote 
impressive percentage figures, comparing it 
with other years when there were boom con- 
ditions. Construction lumber is moving very 
slowly, at seandalous prices, and industrial 
demand, too, is low. The nearest approach to 
a bright spot is the demand of the railroads 
for car material. Sitka spruce is moving in 
fair volume to industrial plants, at good prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 29.—Douglas fir 
demand has shown a slight increase in the 
last week, principally in mixed car orders 
from country yards. There is some industrial 
business being placed, and some demand from 
city yards for boards and dimension, 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 28.—The market 
here continues to absorb considerable quanti- 
ties of Douglas fir, this wood coming into the 
keenest competition with the stocks produced 
in the East. Stocks of fir are still pouring into 
this and other markets. The requirements of 
this market are slowly expanding, but the full 
effect of such gains can not be realized be- 
cause of the competition. 


NEW YORK, April 28.—Douglas fir demand 
is not what it ought to be. It is felt that a 
long spell of favorable weather would bring a 
betterment in conditions. There is little or 
no distress lumber on hand. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, April 30.—In line with other 
similar materials Pondosa pine is encounter- 
ing a slow market, in both the industrial and 
retail fields, at uncertain prices. Increased 
interest in paneling effects, stimulated by ad- 
vertising, is having a favorable effect on the 
demand for California white pine in panel 
sizes and thicknesses, and also for knotty 
Pondosa pine. Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 29.—Retailers are 
making a few more inquiries than they were 
a month ago, but are inclined to keep down 
their buying to immediate requirements in 
most cases. The volume of building is fair, 
but is largely of structures where not much 
lumber is required. Industrial demand is not 
up to the proportions of a year ago, but it is 
felt that trade generally will improve with 
the arrival of settled warm weather. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 29.—Demand 
from retailers for western pines is light, but 
there is a fair demand for shop from indus- 
trial consumers, Prices are weak, and shop 
is about $1 lower than it was two weeks ago. 


NEW YORK, April 28.—There are still 
shortages of No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 common 





Idaho and Pondoso. Demand is light, ang 
prices are not as strong as they were a fort- 


night ago. 
REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, April 30.—Retail purchases of 
redwood are on the increase, from both coun- 
try and city yards, local distributers report, 
and state the belief that this presages the 
awaited opening of trade. Prices remain the 


same. 
HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., April 29.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock are slow, and there ig a 
noticeable inclination to make quotations more 
attractive. The regular range for clipped 
boards is $30@31, but a bid of $29 would be 
acceptable to some eager sellers. Western 
hemlock also is somewhat easier. Certain 
Coast mills are quoting $1 less than they were 
asking ten days or so ago, and there has been 
further softening of cargo rates. Most of 
the retail yards in this territory have enough 
lumber for early needs, and are inclined to 
be very cautious, 


NBW YORK, April 28.—There is a steady 
demand from retailers who are accustomed to 
hemlock, but these sales are mostly of small 
lots. Western lumber is in better demand, 
and is more plentiful than eastern stocks. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 28.—Cypress 
buying is still spotty, but prices are fairly 
steady. Yards are placing fill-in orders, and 
some industries are taking small lots, plan- 
ing mill orders being encouraging. Most of 
the demand is for factory lumber and small 
lots of finish. Florists are taking small lots 
of pecky for repair work. 1 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, April 30.—The general unem- 
ployment situation, with its consequent deter- 
rent effect on retail lumber sales, is greatly 
slowing up the expected spring yard trade, 
but as the industrial situation slowly clears 
up the dealers are getting a share of the pay- 
rolls released. Local distributers, however, 
predict it will require weeks for this trend to 
effect any perceptible change in the present 
slow market. On the part of some lumbermen 
there is talking of lowering their golf scores, 
while others, more industrious perhaps, or 
perhaps bent on doing whatever is individu- 
ally possible, stick doggedly to desk, tele- 
phone, and stock sheet. Industrial demand is 
still slow, and prices are unchanged. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 29.—Improvement in 
the demand for southern pine is very slow. 
Flooring is particularly dull. Offerings of 
B&better rift longleaf flooring are light and 
sellers are asking around $79, but there is 
plenty of shortleaf offered at $10 or so less. 
Partition is quiet and sellers are modifying 
prices; the range for Bé&better is now 
$44@46.50. There has been further softening 
of roofer quotations; 8-inch air dried are now 
$25.50@ 26. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 29.—There was 
a much larger volume of business the first 
half of last week, but it tapered off in the 
latter half, leaving, however, a net gain over 
the previous week. Shutting down of some 
of the smaller mills in the South has taken 
some of the weakness out of prices. Large 
orders are scarce, mest of the retail demand 
being for mixed cars. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 28.—Dealers in 
southern pine report that prices show weak- 
ness. Air dried and bundled sheathing has 
sold at $21. Transit cars are a demoralizing 
factor, several distress shipments being taken 
in by line yards at low prices. 


NEW YORK, April 28.—The southern pine 
market is rather weak, and suffers severely 
from competition of other woods. Incoming 
shipments have not been especially heavy, 
and retailers are not well stocked. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 29.—The shin- 
gle situation continues unchanged, with de- 
mand light and prices low. Lath sales are 
somewhat better, the demand here being most- 
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lv for western stock. Cedar siding is not in 
much demand, and prices are weak, 





NEW YORK, April 28.—There is a fair de- 
mand for eastern spruce lath, at $4.75 to $5, 
prices that have held for a month or more. 
Wholesalers have ample stocks. There are 
plentiful supplies and a fair demand for West 


Coast shingles. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 29.—Demand for 
boxboards continues to lag behind normal sea- 
sonal requirements. There has been some 
curtailment of production but stocks of some 
items have accumulated, and the price situa- 
tion is not strong. Round edge white pine 
inch boxboards are $23@25 for log run, 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 29.—The clapboard 
trade is very quiet. There is a little small- 
lot buying. West Coast clapboards, especially 
red cedar, have softened of late and some 
bargains are on offer. Stocks of eastern spruce 
and native white pine clapboards in first 
hands are light and sellers are generally in- 
clined to maintain prices, 


Hymeneal 


SHANEMAN-JEFFRIES. The engagement 
of Fred C. Shaneman and Miss Marjorie Jef- 
fries, of Tacoma, Wash., was announced April 
23 by Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Jeffries, parents 
of the bride-to-be. Mr. Shaneman is asso- 
ciated with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Miss Jeffries is one of the most popular girls 
of the younger set in Tacoma and one of the 
best woman golfers in the Pacific Northwest. 
Mr. Shaneman is a native of Pennsylvania, a 
graduate of Dartmouth and joined the Weyer- 
haeuser staff here recently. 


JONHS-MAUK. The marriage of Miss Cath- 
erine Alvah Mauk, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
A. Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, to Henson Leland 
Jones, also of Toledo, took place in Trinity 
Episcopal Church in that city on Tuesday 
evening, April 29, Rev. Cedric C. Bentley 
reading the service. The wedding was an im- 
portant social event of the spring season and 
the church was filled with guests. Decora- 
tions of delicate greenery and tall vases of 
pastel snapdragons made the candle-lighted 
church beautiful and the full vested Trinity 
choir with John Gordon Seeley at the organ, 
sang the Bridal Chorus as the bridal party 
passed up the aisle. Miss Eleanor Miniger 
was maid of honor, Mrs. Carelton Griffen 
Broer, matron of honor, and Mrs. Stanley 
Mauk, Mrs. John S. Mauk, Miss Martha Bots- 
ford and Miss Helen Jones were the other 
bridal attendants. Little Joanne Roberts, 
niece of the bridegroom was flower girl. The 
groom was attended by his brother, George M. 
Jones, as best man, and the ushers were 
Stanley, John and Barnes Mauk, brothers of 
the bride, Orus Matthews, Ford Welden, Neil 
Williams, Williard Webb and Carleton Griffen 
Broer. A reception followed the wedding cere- 
mony at the Toledo Club. Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
left late in the evening for a wedding trip. 
The bride’s father, C. A. Mauk, is one of the 
most widely known lumbermen in the country, 
and was president of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association in 1929. The 
groom is the son of George M. Jones, president 
of the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co., and of 
the George M. Jones Coal Co., of Toledo. He 
is associated with his father in the coal busi- 
ness, the firm being one of the leading soft 
coal operators of the country. The young 
couple will make their home in Toledo. 





LINEHAN-GRBEENWELL. In an impres- 
sive ceremony which attracted general com- 
ment by its simplicity and beauty Miss Janet 
Linehan, the talented and enterprising daugh- 
ter of Joseph J. Linehan, secretary-treasurer 
of Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
vice president of the National Hardwood Ex- 
port Lumber Association and dean of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club, became the bride 
of Dr. Charles Greenwell of Cincinnati and 
Leonardstown, Md., last Saturday afternoon, 
April 26. The wedding ceremony took place 
at St. Peter’s Cathedral, Cincinnati, which was 
beautifully decorated with palms, ferns and 
Easter lilies. Numbers of the lumber frater- 
nity attended the church ceremony-and also 
the wedding reception and banquet which fol- 
lowed at the Linehan home. Mrs. Hugh 
Fussner led the bridal procession as matron 
of honor followed by the Misses Dorothea 
and Bonita Painter, cousins of the bride; 
Catherine Greenwell, sister of the bridegroom, 
and Mrs. John McMann of Toledo, Ohio. The 
best man was Hugh Fussner, and among the 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. 8. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd, Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sales Advantages 
for Shrewd Dealers 


Shrewd dealers know that nothing 
wins sales like merit and Craig Moun- 
tain Pondosa Pine sure has the merit— 
lightness, softness, whiteness, uniform 
quality and unsurpassed manufacture. 


Let us quote you on a mixed 
car of Craig Mountain Pine 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
Winchester, Idaho 











groomsmen and ushers were men prominently 
identified with the business and social life of 
the Queen City. Dr. Greenwell and his bride 
left later in the evening for New York where 
they sailed for Europe on the steamer Augusta 
for Naples. They will visit Rome and Flor- 
ence and then Paris, where the bride will 
attend the international convention of the 
Women’s Overseas League in which she took 
an active part during the World War. Miss 
Linehan has made a great success in a busi- 
ness way as well as socially in Cincinnati and 
has a wide circle of friends. Dr. Greenwell 
is regarded as a young physician of much 
promise. While in Europe he will take a post 
graduate course in his specialty at Vienna on 
completion of which the happy pair will re- 
turn to Cincinnati to make their future home. 





fHarvArp Economic Society’s weekly whole- 


sale commodity price index declined to 88.2 for 
the week ended April 23, 1930, from 89.3 for 
the week ended April 16, 1930. 


Defers Action on Forest Proposal 


Dututu, Minn., April 29.—The St. Louis 
County Board of Commissioners has deferred 
action on a petition of the Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Co. for creation of an auxiliary forest of 
172,481 acres of cut-over land in the county 
until after the 1931 session of the State legis- 
lature. 

The board, in a_ resolution unanimously 
adopted, asked that amendments be made to 
the present auxiliary forest law whereby pro- 
vision would be made for funds to aid in main- 
tenance of schools and civil governments in the 
district in which the auxiliary forest would be 
created. 

The board also asked the Weyerhaeuser com- 
pany to cancel its letter to the board, declaring 
it would withdraw the petition unless favor- 
able action was taken by May 1. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 


Eight words of ordinary length 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than ednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


make one 
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WantedEmployment | 








PILING SALESMEN 


To sell peeled untreated Long and Short Leaf 
Southern Pine and Cypress Piling, any practical 
specification, for foundations, bridges, etc. in 
all larger cities bordering great lakes and rivers 
where used. We are well equipped and experi- 
enced. In reply state age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, if any, territory desired, commission. 
LOUISIANA SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
No, 927 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 





WANTED: LIVE WIRE 


Experienced lumber salesman on commission basis 
for Chicago, Detroit, Indiana and New York terri- 
tories by west coast concern maintaining hard- 
wood lumber buyers in south, also offering reliable 
source of supply for all west coast woods and in- 
dustrial lumber. Complete industrial lumber serv- 
ice. Advise fully as to ability and acquaintance. 
Address “B. 5,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMEN 
Who are now selling to lumber and building supply 
and brick dealers to handle nationally and favor- 
ably known line mortar, cement and plaster colors 
as side line on commission basis. Give full par- 
ticulars concerning present line and territory cover- 
ing with references first letter. 

Address “B. 29,” care American Lumberman. 





WISCONSIN MANUFACTURER 
of Hardwoods and Hemlock has opening for capa- 
ble, experienced salesman. Territory, part of Wis- 
consin and Northern Illinois. Give age, experience 
and references with application. 
Address “B. 20,” care American Lumberman. 











Special 








WELL ESTABLISHD WHOLESALE 


Lumber company will employ lumber salesman of 
successful experience. Thorough acquaintance with 
western Iowa territory especially desirable. All 
applications held strictly confidential. 

Address ‘“‘A. 10,” care American Lumberman. 





THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operation. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Darth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinoia 


Wanted—Employees 


CONSISTENT HUSTLING MAN 
Of experience needed for manager of lumber yard 
in an industrial town, Excellent opportunity with 
a long established corporation operating in Inter- 























Mountain West. Give age, experience and refer- 
ences in first letter. Kept confidential. Address 
“B. 1,” care American Lumberman. 





OLD ESTABLISHED MILLWORK 


Specialty plant located in State of Washington, 
equipped with modern machinery and doing 
profitable business. Needs a man who can help 
present owner in management and operation of 
business. Must be able to take financial interest. 
Address “A. 7,"" care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN OF SOUND ABILITY AND 


Experience to be manager of lumber yard in rural 
community. Excellent opportunity for the man 
who is now an assistant and ready for something 
better. Long established corporation operating in 
Inter-Mountain West. Give age, experience and 
references in first letter. Kept confidential. Ad- 
dress “B. 2,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Filer to take charge of filing room for double band 


sawmill with resaw. Located in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. Furnish references with appli- 
cation. 

Address “B. 28," care American Lumberman. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AM ICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








Wanted—Employment 


SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
SALESMAN OR BUYER 
20 years’ experience—practical all around common 
sense lumberman willing consider productive ad- 
vantageous proposition. Successfully represented 
large manufacturer in Chicago and suburbs 11 




















years: Cleveland, 4; Milwaukee, 2% and Western 
Michigan, 6 months. Previously at mills. Accus- 
tomed handling big buyers as well as small. 


Thoroughly conversant with all Southern Products, 
also Inland Empire, and West Coast—especially 
California, References unquestionable. 

Address “W. 210," care American Lumberman. 





AN ECONOMIST 


reared with practical experience in the retail and 
wholesale lumber business, approved by test in 
trade association sciences, naturally dynamic, po- 
tential and diagnostic, with a background of diver- 
sified experience, is desirous of establishing him- 
self wth a firm, chain of yards, or group wishing 
an expert technician, in administrative, trade asso- 
ciation or merger activities, 
Address “A, 8," care Amercan Lumberman. 


WANTED BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Situation. Know all phases of lumber manufac. 
turing and office management, logging and lega| 
phases, Can appraise new venture and form or. 
ganization. Competent to lead organization in 
production at low cost and maintain loyal force, 
Married, healthy, age 45. Best recommendations, 
Will go anywhere. Am willing to assist in get. 
ting any plant on profitable basis. 
Address ‘‘W. 216,’’ care American Lumberman 


SITUATION WANTED 


Locomotive engineer, 12 years’ log and main line 
experience, all class engines, wants to locate, Can 
make own repairs and government tests. Persona] 
and service reference; married. 

J. D. RANDALL, 1443 2nd St., Louisville, Ky, 


POSITION WANTED 


Have had 20 years’ experience in the retail lumber 
business as superintendent of a large planing mil] 
and yard doing business of close to a million dollars 
a year. I can read plans and details and can 
handle any kind of millwork. Can handle men 
efficiently and to the best advantage. 

Address “B. 6,’ care American Lumberman, 














EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Wants positicn as manager retail yard in Eastern 
states, Penna. preferred. Competent to handle 
books and manage office. Successful record. Avail- 
able at once. 

Address “B. 9," care American Lumberman., 


BAND SAW FILER AND MILL FOREMAN 


Wanted position by an up-to-date band saw filer, 
filing bands, gang or band resaws, or saw mill 
foreman, Am a practical millwright. I. & 
MICHALSKY,, P. O. Box 27, Plateau, Ala, 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
RETAIL LBR. & HDW. STORE 
Wishes change in location. Five years’ experience 
one company, technical education, good-~ collector, 
married, age thirty, reliable; references. 
Address “A. 9,’’ care American Lumberman, 











ACCOUNTANT, CORRESPONDENT, 
OFFICE MANAGER 


Seeks new connection. Twenty years’ experience in 
wholesale and retail office and at the mills. Thor- 
oughly familiar with both yellow pine and hard- 
woods. Under forty. Married, healthy, ambitious 
and aggressive. Get the facts. 

Address “B. 22,” care American Lumberman. 


WANT POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Line yard or other. Middle aged, clean habits 
and dependable; first class lumberman from any 
angle; stump to job. Have first class job now but 
am going to change. 

Address ‘“‘A. 2," care American Lumberman. 








BAND RESAW FILER WANTS JOB 


Years of experience with some of the largest and 
fastest box mills in South and West Coast. Hard- 
wood or pine. Best of references. Will go any 
where. Thirty-two years of age and married. Can 
come at once. A. W. GLENN, 719 West Oak Street, 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 





EXPERT DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER, AND 
Biller, Cabinet Work, Fixtures and Millwork. 
Address “‘W. 203,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED MAN 


As general foreman of millwork plant. Full 
knowledge cabinet and stairwork. Detailer and 
billing. 

Address ‘“‘S. 218,’ care American Lumberman. 








COMPETENT MILLWORK MAN 


Thirty-four years of age, with thorough experience 
in the estimating, billing and detailing of high 
class specal millwork. 

Address “A. 56,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED MAN WANTS POSITION 


Selling sash and doors. Address “A. 6,” 
American Lumberman. 





care 





SPECIAL MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 


35 years of age, 17 years’ experience covering ma- 
chine operation, cabinet making foreman, detail- 
ing and billing, superintending, estimating and 
sales, sales management and management. Have 
practical knowledge of and familiar with stock 
sash and doors, both wholesale and retail, and re- 
tail lumber and building materials. For further in- 
formation, state your requirements in confidence to 
“W. 205," care of American Lumberman. 





DETAILER & BILLER 
With 10 years’ experience in special millwork for 
all types of buildings. Best references. 
Address “W. 208,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 


of a manufacturing plant by an experienced pine 
operator. Grew up in the lumber business—know it 
in all of its phases. Mill operations are cut out 
and am looking for new connection. First class 
references. 

Address “8. 202,” care American Lumberman. 





ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN SASH & DOORS 


Over 12 years’ experience in Chicago. Will go 
anywhere. 


Address “S. 212,” care American Lumberman. 





A 1 BAND SAW FILER OR 


Saw mill foreman. Soft or hardwood. Eighteen 
years’ experience. Reference unquestionable. Will 
consider foreign job. 

Address “S. 210,” care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER, ASSISTANT OR GENERAL 


Superintendent Southern or Appalachian Hardwood 
mill. Thoroughly experienced in lumber manufac- 
ture, also refining by latest methods. 35. A real 
business man and executive. 

Address “‘R. 216,” care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD—CYPRESS & DIMENSION 
Inspector wants a position. Can handle any size 
job and well experienced in buying southern hard- 
woods. 

Address “GUM,” care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 


Wants steady position with up-to-date firm; 25 
years’ experience. Address JOS. I. SMITH, care 
Capital Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


























